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PREFACE. 


An historical account of a nation’s Literature 
and Art appears entitled to consideration as an 
important part of its general history. Connected 
narratives of public events, their motives, incidents 
and results, form the usual material of historical 
composition, a department of writing in which it has 
been the practice, if not altogether to ignore, at least 
to treat in a very summary manner, the literary and 
aesthetic development of the national thought and 
taste. This defect, if such it be, has to some extent 
been supplied, though in a detached and irregular 
way, by the separate treatises and biographies which 
have been at different times published. In the 
following pages I have endeavoured to remedy the 
inconvenience arising from so much want of con- 
nection in the sources of our knowledge of the 
Literature and Art of Britain, a^ developed in their 
finer and more popular forms during the most recent 
period of its annals. 
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Pf^KFACE, 


1 he productions of living authors and artists 
have as a rule been excluded from this Historical 
View ; experience proving that the oscillations of 
opinion and taste require a few years to steady 
themselves, so as to admit of even an approximately 
correct estimate being formed of the productions 
either of literature or of art. 

For the sake of distinctness, and to give such 
precision of treatment as may render the work 
useful as well as interesting to the reader, I have 
handled the several branches of the subject — Lite- 
rature, Architecture, Painting, and Sculpture — 
separately; illustrating each by occasional passages 
of poetry and prose, while studying also to preserve 
a certain unity of treatment by remarking, where it 
occurs, their mutual bearing iqion one another. 

At the risk of sometimes going over ground 
already occupied by biographies and other books, 
I have referred to literary compositions as well as 
to works of art in their several divisions in a clTro- 
nological sequence ; availing myself of the most 
accurate information to be had as to facts and dates 
in books of authority, whether of old or more recent 
date. Without pretending to much originality or 
novt Ity, I venture^ to hope that some things may 
have been put in a new light, and some matters 
noticed which have not hitherto received attentimi. 
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To give a beginning and an end to the historical 
period fixed upon, the Accession of the House of 
Hanover and the Reign of Queen Victoria have 
been taken as limits ; ^ut it is not my intention to 
make the treatment of the subject in its various 
divisions so sharp and arbitrary as to be bounded 
either at the beginning or the end by a particular 
year. Thus the poetry of Pope commencing in the 
reign of Queen Anne, the notice of it begins in that 
reign, while the chapter on dramatic literature takes 
a retrospective glance over the preceding reigns ; 
and the survey of architecture requires, from its 
bearings and connection, some reference back to the 
time of Jones and Wren. As regards the schools of 
painting and sculpture in Great Britain, both take 
their rise after the accession of George I. 

Literature, in the more extended sense of the 
term, may be held as comprehending, in addition to 
other literary compositions, works of philosophy, 
science, politics, ethics, theology, law and medicine. 
It is proposed to exclude such branches of com- 
position from the present work, and to restrict it to 
the following; — Plistory and Biography, Fictitious 
Narrative, Poetry, The Drama, Periodical Writing 
and Essays on literature and lif^ and manners, with 
a short concluding chapter on Epistolary Writing 
ancl books of Voyages and Travels. 
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Art is viewed in its three principal phases of 
Painting, Sculpture and Architecture ; Architecture 
taking precedence historically of the other two, as 
having been earlier cultivated and practised by 
native artists. 

I have been led by the interest of this part of 
the subject to add to the historical notices more 
criticism than was at first intended. It has been 
justly observed by a modern critic, that ‘ Art, like 
poetry, is addressed to the world at large, not to a 
special jury of professional masters ; ’ and I may 
perhaps indulge the hope that the critical remarks 
made in the course of these notices will be found to 
be in accordance with -what Mr. Addison,^ when 
speaking of the laws and rules of art, calls ‘ the 
general sense and taste of mankind,’ and at the 
same time not altogether out of accordance with the 
opinion of professors of art 

Assuming a previous general education, some 
special training may be requisite, in art at all events, 
if not also in literature, to found an exact knowledge 
of the qualities that go to constitute a good building, 
picture or statue. But, thanks to the increased 
opportunities in recent years of acquiring instruction 
by means of pubjic institutions, professional dis- 


^ Speciaior.^ No. 29. 
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courses and books, access to galleries and collec- 
tions, and foreign travel, the ‘ layman in art ’ has it 
in his power to attain a certain training both of eye 
and mind, and also a certain amount of knowledge, 
which if not actually technical, is yet such as to 
enable him to distinguish the right and true in art 
from the false and meretricious. As Dryden is 
said to have discovered towards the close of his life, 
after the public judgment had been improved by his 
many critical dissertations on literature, that his 
readers were at last made too skilful to be easily 
satisfied, so it may have happened in the present 
day that non-professional critics in art have ac- 
quired and been gradually taught some little know- 
ledge of the subject. 

The standard of taste in matters of art as in 
literature would seem to be of complex character, 
and to have relation as well to the opinion of those 
who read books, employ architects and buy j^ictures, 
as to the opinion of the literary men and artists who 
produce the works. The professional and the lay 
element, the trained taste of the former and the ap- 
preciative judgment of the latter, act and re-act upon 
each other, teaching and being taught alternately. 
And a standard of taste is thus imperceptibly 
formed by the combined operation of §ound and 
skilful training on the part of authors and artists. 
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and a discerning appreciation in a fair and liberal 
spirit on the part of the public. This standard 
comes to be of practical application in an Historical 
View such as the present, which in its survey of 
the productions of literature and art proceeds neces- 
sarily upon the plan of selection rather than of a 
complete or very full enumeration. 
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HISTORICAL VIEW 


OF 

BRITISH LITERATURE AND ART 


INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER. 

On the condition generally of Literature and literary men, 
and of Architecture, Painting, and Sculpture in Great 
Britain upon the Accession of the House of Hanover. 

/. LITERATURE. 

The accession of the House of Hanover to the 
throne of Great Britain, in the year 1714, however 
important In a constitutional point of view, is not 
usually considered to have exercised a beneficial 
Influence upon literature. George I. and George 1 1., 
Germans by birth, education, and habits, showed 
very little regard for literature and the arts ; the 
upper and educated classes, with few exceptions, 
following in this the example of the Court. At 
the same time it must be acknowledged, in soTir 
as regards the encouragement of literature by the what en 
employment under government cjf literary men, that, 
in the early years of the reign of George I., before 
tho time of Sir Robert Walpole’s administration, letters. 
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such of them at least as professed Whig principles, 
appear to have been fairly considered. Addison 
was for a short time secretary of state, while Steele, 
Tickell, Congreve, Rowe, ?.nd Ambrose Phillips, re- 
ceived appointments and sinecure offices. Dr. Ed- 
ward Young, author of ‘ Night Thoughts,’ was one 
of the very few literary men, even of the Whig 
party, who received a pension from the crown during 
the administration of Walpole. In the Pelham ad- 
ministration Fielding was rewarded for his writings 
in support of the government (through the advocacy 
of a friend In the Treasury) with the office of a 
Middlesex Justice of peace, then paid by fees and 
n^ot much respected. 

It fared worse with the wits of the Tory party. 
Dr. Arbuthnot, author of the ‘ History of ]o\m 
Pull,’ was deprived of his office of court pliysician.^ 
Prior, who with the authority and appointments of 
ambassador plenipotentiary had conducted the nego- 
tiations for the treaty of Utrecht, and Gay, who was 
secretary to Lord Clarendon in 1714 when am- 
bassador at the Court of Hanover, were obliged to 
have recourse to the aid of political friends, in the 
form of subscription editions of their poems — an aid 
which was very liberally afforded. 

Dedica- During a great portion of the 18th century llat- 

tions of 

^ Mo Arbuthnot and many of his friends might liaveheen applic- 
able the lines in Lord Lytton’s sarcastic little comedy of Walpok : — 

For the Tories their Jacobite leanings disgrace, 

An<l a Whig tlie only safe man for a place. 

Before the death of Queen Anne, (hiy had cledicatetl liis 
Shephen^s IVaP to Lord Bolingbroke, which was considered by 
Lean Swift as the crime that obstriuMed all kindness from the 
House of Hanover. — Johnson's Life tf Gay. 



INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER. 3 

tc ring dedications octupied an important position in 
literature. Sir Richard Steele in the dedication of 
his play of ‘ Grief a la Mode ’ to the Countess of 
Albemarle, calls the right of dedication a ‘ poetical 
English liberty — an ancient charter by which the 
Muses have always a free access to the habitation of 
the Graces.’ His dedication of the ‘ Con.scious 
Lovers ’ to George I. was rewarded by a gift of 
500/. The patronage of authors by influential persons, 
sometimes granted from friendship and benevolence, 
more frequently as the price of laudatory dedications, 
continued beyond the time of Lord Chesterfield and 
Dr. Johnson; although, in compositions of the early 
part of the i8th century, symptoms appear of author 
and jmtron becoming mutually tired of the custom.' 
Thus Dr. Young, while himself dedicating in every 
direction, complains (in the first satire of his ‘ Love 
of Fame ’), 

Shall ?oesy, like Law, turn wrong to right, 

And dedications wash an Ethiop white ? 

It is to the credit, however, of the literary men 
of the day that dedications appear to have been 
sometimes made from gratitude for past, as well as 
from expectation of future favours. In the dedica- 
tion, for example, of Fielding’s ‘ Tom Jones’ to the 
Hon. George Lyttelton, one of the commissioners of 
the treasury, the author intimates this as his motive ; 
stating that but for the substantial assistance he 
had received from him and i'rom the Duke of 


literary 

works. 


^ Thomson’s Castle of lndoIcneL\ 2nd canto. 
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iNo pa- 
Itronage 
jof litera- 
!ture by a 
’reading 
public. 


Bedford, while composing it, the work would never 
have been written. 

As yet there was no reading public, at least not 
to the extent of securing to £ popular author a certain 
income from the sale of his works.' There being 
no general diffusion of a taste for literature, the 
patronage of a wide circle of purchasers of books 
had not yet arisen to supply the place of the patron. 
In this intermediate state the bookseller became at 
once patron and master. To be employed in writing 
wearisome comjjilations of .science and history, or in 
performijig whatever task the booksellers might set 
him, was the nearly inevitable fate, not only of the 
Ned Purdons of the time, but of every one who 
made literature his profession.^ Of this memorable 
examples are afforded in the records of the early 
career of GohLsmith, of Smollett and Fielding, and of 
Dr. Johnson. The following view of matters in the 
reign of George II. is probably not exaggerated : — 

Deign on the passing world to turn thine eye.s, 

And pause awhile from letters to be wise. 

There mark what ills the scholar’s life assail — 

Toil, envy, want, the patron, and the jail. 

See nations, slowly wise and meanly just, 

To buried merit raise the tardy bust.' ^ 

' It may be no lest of the munlier of persons wlio then read 
in their own hou.ses, hut in July 1759 only five readers attended 
the public reading-room of tlie British Museum . — Official Account. 

^ Edward Purdon, whose memory is preserved in Dr. Gold- 
smith’s epita])b, was an Iri.shman, educated at Trinity College, 
Dublin, who wasted his patrimony and became a foot-soldier. He 
afterwards had recourse to literature, and translated Voltaire’s 
HatruiAer— Goldsmith's Works, edition 1791. 

® Viinit)' of Human Wishes ; 1 749. 



INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER. 5 

The ascendancy and known opinions of Sir sir R. 
Robert Walpole were also unfavourable to litera- 
ture and to men of literary talents. As they had no 
influence at Court or 9n Parliament, he neglected unfavour 

^ able to 

them ; and as they tried occasionally to influence literature 
public opinion by argument or wit, he made them 
objects of suspicion and ridicule. But in so doing 
Walpole, adroit as he was, reckoned without his 
host, for the downfall of his administration was cer- 
tainly hastened by the attacks and sarcasms of the 
Avits whom he had made his enemies. His mode of 
living in the country, where fox-hunting and drink- 
ing occupied most of the time, evinced a disregard 
for literary refinement and culture which his taste in 
pictures and his collection at Houghton could not 
make up for. In a letter to Horace Walpole, then Sept. 
living with his father at Houghton, the poet Gray, 
his fellow-student at Cambridge, writes: — 

T sympathise with you in the sufferings which you fore- 
see are coming upon you. We are both at present, I 
imagine, in no very agreeable situation ; for my part I am 
under tlic misfortune of having nothing to do, but it is a 
misfortune, which, thank my stars, I can pretty well bear. 

You arc in a confusion of wine, and roaring, and hunting, 
and tobacco, and, heaven be praised, you can pretty well 
bear it ; while our evils are no more, I believe wc shall not 
much repine. I imagine, however, you will rather choose to 
converse with the living dead that adorn the walls of your 
apartments, ' than with the dead living that deck the middles 
of them, and prefer a picture of still life to the realities of 
a noisy oned ^ 

Should literature not have made much advance 
in* England during the first half of the i8th 

' Mason’s^ Works of Gray. 
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Brilliant 
and ori- 
ginal 
works 
of this 
period. 


Influence 

Df Pope 

Dn litera- 

;ure, 

whether 

*avour- 

ible. 


century, it cannot be considered to have ebbed so 
decidedly, or the age to have been so dull, as some 
writers will have it. Several of the most brilliant 
productions of authors usuklly set down as belong- 
ing to the so-called Augustan age of Anne, but who 
survived her reign for a considerable time, appeared 
in the thirty years between 1715 and 1745. Such 
were ‘ Gulliver’s Travels’ and other original works 
of Dean Swift, and the sparkling ‘ Beggar’s Opera’ 
of Gay. Pope’s ‘ Rape of the Lock,’ the ‘ Dunciad,’ 
and almost all his essays and epistles, were pub- 
lished between 1714 and 1742. Defoe’s ‘Robinson 
Crusoe ’ and his other works of fiction, appeared in 
the ten years following 1719. The principal novels 
of Fielding and Smollett were written during the 
reign of George II. And early in the same reign 
two poets of the northern part of the island, Ramsay 
and Thomson, disregarding (perhaps in ignorance) 
the trammels of the classical school of Pope, pro- 
duced poetry of an original cast, appealing more 
directly to nature and human sympathies. 

An age so illustrated can hardly, in a literary 
point of view, be called (Piill or trivial ; and yet, with 
all this, it was not, particularly as regards poetry 
and critical taste, progressive. This was partly 
owing to the ascendancy of Mr. Pope and his style 
of poetry and criticism, which, although not formed 
upon, was to some extent influenced by, the manner 
of Boileau and other French writers of the age of 
Louis XIV. The characteristics of this school were 
justness and precision of thought, neatness and point 
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of expression, rather^ than strong imagination or 
elevated sentiment.^ 

The sway of Pope in the realm of letters was as 
great as had been that of«Dryden in a time gone by. 
Of the respect shown for him personally by his fellow- 
citizens of London, the following instance may be 
given, as recorded in Northcote^s ‘ Life of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds In the year 1741, about a year 
before Mr. Popes death, Reynolds had been sent by 
his master Hudson to make a purchase for him at a 
picture sale; — 

Reynolds was standing by the auctioneer, when he per- 
ceived a bustle at the farther end of the room, near the 
door. He soon heard the name of * Mr. Pope, Mr. Pope,' 
whispered from every mouth, for it was Mr. Pope himself 
who then entered the room. Immediately every person 
drew back to make a free passage for the distinguished 
poet, and all those on each side held out their hands for 
him to touch as he passed. Reynolds, although not in the 
front row, put out his hand also under the arm of the 
person who stood before him, and Pope took hold of his 
hand, as he likewise did to all as he passed. 


^ ‘It seems to be a mistake to assume that the classical school • 
of poetry (deriving its spirit and character chiefly from the ancient 
Roman) first arose in England after the Restoration, under the 
influence of tlie imitation of the French, which then became 
fashionable. The most that can be said is, that the French taste 
which became prevalent among us may have encouraged its 
revival ; for undoubtedly what has been called the classic school 
of poetry had been cultivated by English writers at a much earlier 
date ; nor is there any reason to suppose that the example of 
tlic modern poetry of France had any sjjare in originally turning 
our own into that channel’ — Craik’s English Literature and 
Language^ ii. 117. 
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The influence of Pope extended beyond his life, 
to nearly the end of the i8th century. Not to 
mention numerous imitators, whose productions are 
now forgotten, his style i^ to be traced, ‘ with a dif- 
ference,’ in the nervous verse of Johnson, in the per- 
sonal satire and vigorous invective of Churchill, in 
the melodious measures of Goldsmith, in the ‘ Plea- 
sures of Memory’ of Mr. Rogers, in the ‘Baviad and 
Maeviad’ of Gifibrd, the ‘Pursuits of Literature’ of 
T. J. Mathias, and in the ‘ English Bards and Scotch 
Reviewers’ of Lord Byron. But with all this influ- 
ence over opinion, the school of Pope, however 
beneficially it may have acted upon language and 
versification, was too artificial and critical to be of 
great benefit to literature as a suggestive and in- 
spiring style of poetry. With the exception of a 
comparatively small portion of his poetry, the ten- 
dency of his writings and canons of criticism went 
rather to cramp imagination and feeling than to lend 
wings to either. 

The English poets of a subsequent generation no 
doubt partially emancipated themselves from the 
restraints of this school. Such were Thomson, 
Collins, Cowper, and Burns. At the same time it is 
worthy of observation how Cowper, while himself 
adopting a new style of writing and versification, 
never lost his inbred reverence for . Pope and his 
contemporaries. This feeling evidently discovers 
itself in the following lines, although we mark the 
independence and fcoldness of the view Cowper ven- 
tures to take of the character of Pope’s poetry. 
Referring to the writers who had the merit of puri- 
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fyiiig, in the reign of Anne, the literary taste of the 
^ nation, he thus characterises the leading authors of 
that age : — ^ 

In front of these came Addison. In him 
Humour, in holiday and sightly trim, 

Sublimity and Attic taste combined 
To polish, furnish, and delight the mind. 

Then Pope, as harmony itself exact, 

In verse well disciplined, complete, compact, 

Gave virtue and morality a grace, 

That, quite eclipsing pleasure's painted face, 

Levied a tax of wonder and applause 
Even on the fools that trampled on their laws. 

But he (his musical finesse was such. 

So nice his ear, so delicate his touch) 

Made poetry a mere mechanic art ; 

And every warbler has his tune by heart. 

Nature imparting her satiric gift, 

Her serious mirth, to Arbuthnot and Swift, 

With droll sobriety they raised a smile 
At Folly’s cost, themselves unmoved the while. 

That constellation set, the world in vain 
Must hope to look upon their like again. 


II. ARCHITECTURE. 

In the early part of the i8th century the favourite 
and usual style of architecture for new buildings 
in England , was that form of classical architecture 
usually called Palladian. The course through which 
this ascendancy of the Palladian or Italian style was 
arrived at is sufficiently obvious. The early English 
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intro- 
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* Cowper's Table Taiky book i. 
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or Gothic style of building' (of a more marked archi- 
tectural character in point of construction and other- 
wise in ecclesiastical than in secular buildings) had 
followed close upon the fntroduction in the nth and 
12th centuries of the Romanesque and Norman. 
In ecclesiastical architecture, the pointed Gothic, 
h»wever derived, soon became prevalent, the best 
examples of English Gothic being in the pointed 
style.^ Towards the commencement of the i 6 th 
century it had become debased in manner, and its 
pointed arching became lowered and flattened. 
During the reigns of Henry VIII. and Elizabeth, 
what has been called the Tudor style in civil and 
domestic architecture took the place of the older 
English and more castellated style ; adopting, after 
the date of the Reformation, more or less of Italian 
detail.^ For about a century and a half subsequent 


* In Scottish Gothic buildings the round arch continued in use 
much longer than in the southern part of the island, and up to 
the time of the Reformation Avas not unfrequently introduced 
along with the pointed arch in the same edifice. — Billings’ Baronial 
and Ecclesiastical Architecture of Scotland. 

2 In one of Pope’s letters to Lady Mary Wortley Montagu 
(1718), a curious description is given of an old English country 
house in which the poet was then living, ‘ that seemed to have 
been built before rules were in fashion ; tlie whole is so disjointed, 
and the parts so detached from each other, and yet so joining 
again, one can’t tell how, that (in a poetical fit) you’d imagine it 
had been a village in Amphion’s time, where twenty cottages had 
taken a dance together, Avere all out, and stood still in amazement 
ever since.’ From the porch to the ‘ venerable tower, so like that 
of the church just by that the jackdaws build in it as if it were 
the true steeple,' everything is irregular. The great hall is high 
and spagious, lighted by one vast arched window, coloured with 
scutcheons of painted glass, but now so uninhabited and dreary 
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to the Reformation there does not seem to have 
been much ecclesiastical building in England, the 
supply of churches handed down from Roman 
Catholic times being sufficient for the demand ; so 
that it was chiefly in secular architecture that this 
transition style manifested itself. The main forms 
and features of early English building, modified 
perhaps but still existing — square or round towers 
surmounted by little turrets, lofty gables, roofs fre- 
quently embattled and of a much higher pitch than 
was usual in the south of Europe, were adhered to; 
more or less enriched, some will say beautifully, 
others fantastically, with door and window ornament, 
balustrades, and other classical details. Longleat, 
Wollaton, Hatfield, Caius College, and other build- 
ings at Cambridge and Oxford, Burleigh, Holland 
House, Heriot’s Hospital at Edinburgh, Drumlanrig 
in Dumfriesshire, are examples of this style, which 
extended, with an increasing tendency to Italian de- 
tail, through the reign of James I, The houses of 
the nobility were often built with quadrangles like 
the colleges of Oxford and Cambridge, which had 
many features in common with the great houses 
and halls in the country. 

tliat ‘ it was but t’other night an owl flew in hither and mistook it 
for a bani.’ The hall lets you into the parlour, furnished with 
historical tapestry, whose marginal fringes confess the moisture Of 
the air ; and next to this come a pigeon-house, brewhouse, green 
and gilt parlour, chaplain’s study, servants’ hall ; ‘ and by the side 
of it,- up six steps, the old lady’s closet, which has a lattice into 
the said hall, that while she said her prayers she might cast an 
eye on J;he men and the maids.’ On the ground floor were twenty- 
four apartments. 
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Although appearing in a rather questionable 

shape, as regards purity and correctness of style, 

there is something very picturesque and pleasing 

in the fanciful richness and adornments of the 

Reigns of buildings of this age. In spite, too, of their Italian 
Elizabeth j. , " , , , 

and teatures, they possess a general character much 

James I. English than either the Palladian that 

came after, or the pure Gothic of the preceding age, 
which at the same period was common to France 
and Germany as well as to England. In the earlier 
of the Tudor buildings foreign architects seem to 
have been employed.^ But from the close of the 
, reign of Elizabeth and to the commencement of the 
1 8th century, architecture, in its highest walks, came 
to be an art exercised by the heads and hands of 
native artists. In the person of Inigo Jones, who 
flourished in the reigns of James I. and Charles I., 
England posses.sed an architect skilled in his pro- 
fession, accomplished by foreign travel, and inferior 
to no other of his time. The earlier works ascribed 
to him were mostly in the transition manner of 
building, massive in their features and picturesque 
in their enrichment. In his later works he pursued 
the direction to which his art had been tending, and 
produced designs more decidedly Italian and classical 
in their character. Of the designs ascribed to Inigo 
Jones that were executed, Wilton House, in Wiltshire, 
is regarded as one of the best in the classical style. 
The house of Amresbury, in the same county, is 
interesting as one of the earliest examples of the 
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^ Walpole’s Anecdotes^ i. 196. 
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typt^ >11 which so many country seats were afterwards 
erccti^d ; consisting, for the most part, of a rusticated 
basement containing the dining- and business rooms, 
then a principal floor and *bed-room storey, with 
attics in the roof.‘ Upon the basement, and usually 
running through the two upper storeys, was the 
everlasting portico. 

Following with variations these general features, 
the English houses in this style, of moderate size, 
differed from the Palladlan house.s of Italy and 
Spain in one essential particular, that they had no 
central corhle or patio, which, from the first, was 
seen to be unsuitable to the climate of Britain. 

The fame of Inigo Jones as an architect rests to 
a considerable extent on his original designs for the 
palace of Whitehall, published in a large volume by 1727. 
William Kent. Of these, however, but an imper- 
fect notion can be formed from the only portion 
of the building completed ; for the Bancpietting 
Mouse, though of intrinsic merit as a piece of 
architecture, being only part of a whole, has an 
isolated appearance. 

Immediately after Jones, appeared another first- 
class English architect — Sir Christopher Wren. sirC. 
The fire in London of 1666 rendering necessary the 
rebuilding of St. Paul’s, and of a considerable part 
of the City and its churches. Wren was employed 
in the great work of the cathedral. He also gave 
a plan for a new disposition of the lines of .streets, 
which, had it been adopted, migfit possibly have 

' Fergnsson’s History of Modern Architecture, p, 264. 
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anticipated, or perhaps rendered unnecessary, some 
of the recent alterations In the City. On this pro- 
posed plan Sir Joshua Reynolds remarks (in his 
13th Discourse) : — ^ 

The forms and turnings of the streets of London and 
other old towns are produced by accidents, without any 
original plan or design ; but they are not always the less 
pleasant to the walker or spectator on that account. On 
the contrary, if the city had been built on the regular 
plan of Sir Christopher Wren, the effect might have been, 
as we know it is in some new parts of the town, rather un- 
pleasing ; the uniformity might have produced weariness, 
and a slight degree of disgust. 

Of St. Pauls enough has been said and written. 
The building was begun In 1675, and finished in 
1710. In its style of architecture it takes rank in 
Europe as second only to St. Peter s at Rome. It 
is here referred to chiefly as showing the pre- 
eminence accorded in England at the date of its 
building to the classical style; Wren himself, in his 
later life, formally declaring that throughout all his 
schemes of this colossal structure he had religiously 
endeavoured to follow the principles of the best 
Greek and Roman architecture.^ 

Pifty-one parochial churches in London were 
erected simultaneously with St. Paufs Cathedral, 
according to the designs, and under the care and 
conduct of Wren, in lieu of those burnt and 
demolished by the great fire of i666.‘^ While 

1 Afimwr to the Calhedrat Commissioners y 1717 ; Cunningham’s 
Life of Sir Christopher IVreny in his Lives of British Painters and 
Architects, 

2 The reader of the Spectator (No. 383) will recollect Sir Roger 
de Coverley’s observation during his voyage from the Temple 
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acknc>wledging the excellence, architecturally and 
constructively, of St. Paul’s and its dome, it may be 
questioned whether Sir Christopher has been so Wren’s 
perfectly successful in his lessor churches and steeples. 

If he has not been so successful, this may be in part 
owing to the difficulty of reconciling the conditions 
of the classical style to the sites of the churches, 
dictated as these generally were by views of expe- 
diency, and to the requirements of Protestant places 
of worship in the matter of galleries and pews. 

The renaissance steeples of Wren — and indeed of all 
architects working in that manner — would seem to 
be inconsistent also with the modification of classical 
architecture known as Palladian ; and they neces- 
sarily transgress the first principles of a style of 
architecture, of which the horizontal line, as distin- 
guished from the vertical aspiring line, is a leading 
rule. If his mode of raising a steeple by piling 
little ordered storeys one above another could be 
approved of, the steeple of Bow would certainly 
command our admiration as very perfect in its kind. 
Among Wren’s other works may be noted the 
Library of Trinity College, Cambridge ; Greenwich 
Hospital, Hampton Court, the London Monument 
column, Temjde Bar, and the western towers of the 
Abbey of Westminster. In the last of these, his 
ignorance of, or inattention to, Gothic detail is very 
conspicuous. 

Stairs to Vauxhall — how thick the City was i^t with churches, and 
tliat there was scarce a steeple to the west of Temple Bar : ‘ A most 
heathenish sight,’ said Sir Roger, ‘there is no religion at tfiis end 
of the ^own ; the fifty new churches will very much mend the 
prospect, but church work is slow, church work is slow.’ 
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Sir Christopher Wren survived the accession of 
George I. eight years. It is sad to reflect that his 
last years were embittered by paltry disputes with 
the Cathedral Commissioners, and that in 1718 his 
patent for the office of Surveyor of the Royal Build- 
ings was harshly superseded ; and this In the eighty- 
sixth year of his age, after more than fifty years of 
active and laborious exertion on behalf of the Crown 
and the public ; ‘ at which time/ says Sir Chris- 
topher’s son, with almost pathetic simplicity, ‘ his 
merit and labours were not remembered by some.’ ^ 
One Benson, an architect of no great ability, but a 
court favourite, was installed in his place. Pope’s 
apostrophe to his first ‘Dunciad’ hero, Tibbald 
(Theobald), commemorating Wren and Benson and 
some of their contemporaries, is not a flattering 
picture of the time, in so far as regards the en- 
couragement of art and literature : — 

This, this is he foretold by ancient rhymes, 

The Augustus born to bring Saturnian times : 
Beneath his reign shall Eusden wear the bays, 
Cibber preside Lord Chancellor of plays, 

Benson sole judge of architecture sit. 

And Ambrose Phillips be preferred forwit^; 

See under Ripley rise a new Whitehall, 

And Jones' and Boyle’s united labours fall ; 

While Wren with sorrow to the grave descends, 

Gay dies unpensioned with an hundred friends ; 
Hibernian politics, O Swift, thy fate, 

And Pope’s, whole years to comment and translate. 


1 When’s PiV'cntalia (1750). 

2 Punriati, book iii. (edition of 1728). The lines cited in the 
text are varied in the later editions. 
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JII, PAINTING. 

The rise of Painting as an art, In England, may be 
considered to date from the reign of George I I. ; the 
British school commencing with William Hogarth, 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, and Richard Wilson. Each 
of these differed from the other in the branch of the 
art he followed and the measure of success he 
attained ; but all agreed in one important particular, 
that they struck out paths for themselves, and drew 
their inspiration, each in his own way, from the 
great fountain of nature. In art, it has been said, 
there are two modes by which men arrive at distinc- 
tion. In the one, by a careful application to what 
others have accomplished, the artist imitates their 
works, or selects and combines their various beau- 
ties ; in the other, he seeks excellence at its primitive 
source — nature. In the first, he forms a style from 
the study of pictures, and produces imitative, scho- 
lastic, or eclectic art ; in the second, by an immediate 
reference to nature, he discovers innumerable mate- 
rials for study, hitherto unexplored, and by pour- 
traying these he forms a style which is original.^ 
This observation, applicable to painting in all its 
branches, is aptly illustrated (in its first head) by 
the condition of the art in England in the early part 
of the 1 8 th century. Historical painting was repre- 
sented on staircases, halls, and ceilings, by the 
florid allegories of Verrlo, La Gue^e, and Sir James 

' Introduction to Constable's English Landscape First 
^Edition. 
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Thornhill, in a manner derived from Rubens and 
the foreign masters : — 

At painted ceilings you devoutly stare, 

Where sprawl the sainti’ of Vcrrio and La Guerre, 

Or gilded clouds in fair expansion lie, 

,And bring all paradise before your eye.’ 

Landscapes by native artists were very little in 
demand ; and when painted at all, were foe the most 
part poorly executed imitations of Poussin and 
Claude. The titled and wealthy of the land, while 
seeking paintings and works of art in Italy, were 
content to believe the assertions of the Abb^ du Bos, 
that heaven had set a bar to the exercise of the 
jesthetic arts in England, by giving her a dull humid 
climate and her people a genius turned solely to 
useful arts and trade.*^ 

So Mr. Addison, in his poetical epistle addressed 
to Lord Halifax, from Italy though taking a more 
elevated view of the vocation of Britain in Europe, 
all but denies her capacity for excelling in architec- 
ture, painting, or sculpture ; — 

Others with towering piles may please the sight. 

And in their proud aspiring domes delight ; 

A nicer touch to the stretched canvas give, . 

Or teach their animated rocks to live : 

’Tis Britain’s care to watch o’er Europe’s fate, 

And hold in' balance each contending state ; 

To threaten bold presumptuous kings with war, 

And answer her afflicted 'neighbours’ prayer.® 

’ Pope’s Epistle toHhe Earl of Bttrlington. 

® Abbe du Bos, R'eflexiotis sur la Peinture, la Pohic, et la Mn- 
sigue. ‘English translation, 1748. Part ii. ch. 13. 

3 Tlie last part of this pa.ssagc has reference to the' foreign* 
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Portrait was the only branch of the art of painting 
piactised in England to any extent, and that in a 
very mannered and mechanical fashion.’ British 
portrait painting has this* peculiarity in its history, 
that, from the reign of Henry VIII, to the deatli of 
Sir Godfrey- Kneller in 1723, the principal practice 
of the art was in the hands of foreigners ; Holbein, 
Jansen, *Mytens, Rubens, Vandyke, Lely, and 
Kneller, being the painters to whom, along with a 
very few native artists, we are indebted for a series 
of British portraits historically interesting, though of 
varying merit as works of art Of the sovereigns 
in whose reigns the foreign artists flourished, and by 
whom they were usually invited to transfer their 
residence to this country, Charles I., by his muni- 
ficence and cultivated taste, was the greatest pro- 
moter of art ; and it was through his encouragement, 
and the patronage of the nobility and gentry, that 
the portraiture and style of Vandyke obtained its 
footing in England. Any native talent that appeared 
was almost entirely in the department of water- 
colour miniatures — Hillyard, in the reign of Eliza- 
beth, and in succession to him the two Olivers and 
Samuel Cooper, being the most distinguished in 
that line. Of native painters of life-sized portraits 
in oil, William Dobson, George Jamieson, a Scotch 


policy of King William III. The whole passage is imitated from 
the lines in the Sixth Hook of the Nindd, beginning — 

Kxcuclcnt alii spirantia mollius lera, &c. 

* Edwards’ Anecdotes of Painters^ 1808 \ Pye’s Patnonage of 
* British Art, 
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artist and pupil of Rubens, and William Wissing, 
were perhaps the best. 

Lely and The portraits of Lely, and still more those of 
aild^their Kneller, however admirecJ and praised by their con- 
sor^* temporaries, show a decided falling oif from the 
portraits of Vandyke. In the great proportion of 
their pictures, affectation in attitude and a false 
style of embellishment — and, in the female 4 )ortraits 
of Lely, a voluptuous air — take the place of natural 
dignity and grace. In the portraits of both there is 
a want of expression in the faces, and generally of 
individuality in the persons, which, coupled with the 
great popularity of the painters, must have had a 
baneful effect on their followers and imitators. 
After the death of Kneller, a style of painting still 
more mannered than his own prevailed among his 
English successors, Jervas, Jonathan Richardson, 
and Hudson.^ These, and the Frenchman Vanloo, 
were the portrait painters most in vogue prior to the 
middle of the i8th century, when Reynolds first 
began to emerge into notice ; the portraits by them 
being at the present day valued more on account of 
the personal or public interest of the subjects, than 
of their merit as pictures. 

Among the portrait painters of this time was 
Allan Ramsay, who, without possessing the genius 
of his father, the pastoral poet, produced what 


* That M r. Pope was a very painstaking, though not equally 
succes.sf .ll jiupil of Jetvas in the art of portrait painting, appears 
from an amusing letter to Mr. Gay, August 23, 1713. In his later 
life, Pope’s letters show him to have been a friend and patron of 
Richardson. 
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Horace Walpole called ‘honest similitudes,’ not 
very interesting, but unaffected and vigorously 
painted. Ramsay lived ^ for upwards of twenty 
years after the accession of George III., and 
(assisted by his pupil, Reinagle) painted many por- 
traits of his Majesty and Queen Charlotte in 
their robes of state, for ambassadors and foreign 
courts. -His pictures were respectable, but not to be 
compared with those of Reynolds, whom we shall 
remark in a subsequent chapter as the main founder 
of the British school of painting. 


IV. SCULPTURE. 

If Painting can scarcely be said to have existed in 
Britain as an art of native growth till nearly the 
middle of the \ 8th century, as regards Sculpture the 
case was still more crying. In the old cathedrals 
of Wells, Lincoln, and Peterborough, in King Henry 
the Seventh’s chapel at Westminster, and else- 
where, good examples existed of early sculpture, 
chiefly in connection with architecture ; and through- 
out the United Kingdom a number of sepulchral 
monuments were to -be seen, mostly the work of 
renaissance sculptors, Italian, Flemish, French or 
British. But prior to the middle of last century 
sculpture was not a living art practised in Britain 
by native' artists ; while of the foreign artists who 
practised in England, none, with the exception of 
Roubiliac, were of any merit. Of this defective state 
of sculpture, even in the reign of Charles I., who 
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of British encouragecl and employed artists of all kinds, the 
scuiptuic. instance may be given, that when 

on one occasion the king’^ bust was required to be 
done, this could only be accomplished by Vandyke 
being engaged to paint three views of his face, which 
were sent to Bernini at Rome, by whom the bust 
was executed in marble.* 

The foreign sculptors who found their way to 
England were Cibber, Scheemaker, Rysbrach, and 
Roubiliac.^ They brought with them from the 
continent the degenerate taste in sculpture then pre- 
vailing in Europe, the chief blame of which is attri- 
butable to the Neapolitan sculptor Bernini, whose 
great talent and dexterity in his art extended and 
increased the influence of his faulty manner.^ Rou- 
biliac, who was superior to the other foreigners, 
flourished in the reign of George II., and his works 

' Vl^xmzxi^^Addressontke Death of Thomas Banks^ 1805. Van- 
dyke’s admirable painting of these three portrait-views— a front, a 
side, and a three-quarter — on one canvas, is now in her 
Majesty’s collection. Sculpture appears not to have been in a 
more flourishing state in France about the same period, if we may 
judge from the fact of the painter Philip de Champagne having 
jiaintcd in a similar manner three portrait-views of the face of Car- 
dinal Richelieu for the Roman sculptor Mocchi to make a bust 
from, according to the inscription oh the back of the picture, 
which is now in the British National Gallery. Cardinal Richelieu 
died in 1642. 

2 There must have been a sad want (according to Dr. Waagen) 
of native sculpture in England in the eighteenth century, to 
account for the employment of such artists as Scheemaker and 
Rysbrach, whose monuments in the Abbey he considers examples 

of the most complete dereliction of all the laws of plastic art. Art 

Journal* p. 205. 

^ Flaxman’s Address on the Death of T Banks, 
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are well known ; two of the most celebrated — 
the monument of John, Duke of Argyle, and Lady 
Elizabeth Nightingale’s monument, in which the 
skeleton form of Death is introduced — being in 
Westminster Abbey. The supplicating figure of 
Eloquence in the Argyle group has always been re- 
garded as a great work of art Among his statues 
may be noted that of Sir Isaac Newton at Cam- 
bridge, and the statue of Shakespeare in the entrance 
hall of the British Museum, which belonged to 
Garrick, and although rather small in scale, is of 
an imaginative character. The statue of Presi- 
dent Forbes, in the Parliament House, Edinburgh, 
is also a good example of Roubiliac’s talent as a 
sculptor. These statues are remarkable for liveli- 
ness of expression ; the accessories displaying (as is 
usual in his work) great power over the material, 
though somewhat too laboured. 

‘ In this state,’ says Mr. Flaxman (in his address 
on the death of the sculptor Thomas Banks), ‘ the 
art continued until the establishment of the Royal 
Academy, in 1769 settled a course of study both at 
home and abroad, which developed the powers of 
English genius, till then unknown to the natives and 
denied by foreigners.’ 

The institution of the Royal Academy was un- 
doubtedly of • great consequence and use to the 
nascent sculpture of England ; but whether we are 
to attribute so very decidedly th^e rise and rapid 
growth of British sculpture to the cause so assigned 
may lj,e questioned, as N ollekens. Banks, and Bacon, 
the only English sculptors of merit who preceded 
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r'lExman, had all acquired reputation by their models 
and works before the Academy was established at 
alld Bacon and Banks, indeed, were among the 
most distinguished of tlie early students of the 
Academy’s classes. Banks being sent to Italy as 
travelling student. But Nollekens had been eight 
years studying in Rome when the Academy 
opened ; and he had executed for Lord Yarborough 
and others, at Rome, several considerable works in 
marble. 

There can be no hesitation, however, in admitting 
that the classes and course of study set on foot by 
the Royal Academy were suggestive as well as 
instructive, and exercised an important influence 
on the progress of sculpture in England. 

• At the date of the in.stitution of the Royal Academy, Banks 
was thirty four years of age, Nollekens thirty-two, and Bacon 
twenty-nine. j 
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CHAPTER I. 

HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

English Historical W riting prior to 1754 — Hume s History 
of England — Dr. Robertson's Historical Compositions 
— Gibbon's 'Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire ' — 

Later Historical Works — Biographical Literature in the 
Last and Present Centuries. 

I. HISTORY. 

Considering the solid and matter-of-fact qualities 
that are supposed to characterise the British mind, 
it is singular that before the time of Hume, Robert- 
son and Gibbon, there should have been so few 
native writers of history. Passing over Hollin- Early 
shed’s Chronicles and the writings of Sir John Hay- histories, 
ward in the reigns of Elizabeth and James I., Bacon’s 
‘ History of Henry VII.’ and the Historical Plays 
of Shakespeare are probably the best native histories 
of England extant prior to the reign of George II. 

Rapin’s History, translated in that reign, was con- 
tinued by Tindal, and is a respectable work. 

Of early English histories of foreign countries, 

Knolles’ ‘ History of the Turks ’ and Raleigh’s ‘ His- 
tory of the World,’ now more remarkable in a literary 
than an historical point of view, are the most deserv- 
ing of mention. Of domestic histories of particular 
periods by men of mark, who had themselves borne 
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a part in the transactions they relate, but whose 
narratives, however characteristic of the times and of 
the authors, are frequently coloured by their political 
opinions, there are Kiiox’s ‘ History of the Refor- 
mation in Scotland,’ Lord Clarendon’s ‘ History of 
the Civil War/ first published in j 702, and Bishop 
Burnet’s ‘ History of the Reformation in England ’ 
and ‘ History of his Own Time.’ The last of these 
appeared in 172 3, after Burnet’s decease — a repertory, 
more or less reliable, of historical facts and his own 
opinions. It did not escape the satire of Pope, who, 
in the ‘ Memoirs of P. P., Clerk of this Parish,’ has* 
amusingly ridiculed the bishop’s loquacious import- 
ance and undistinguishing industry in the collection 
of facts.^ 

Lord Bolingbroke’s ‘ Letters on the Study of 
History,’ including an introductory sketch of the 
state and history of Europe, from the treaty of the 
Pyrenees to the year 1688, is one of the few his- 
torical books of the early part of the i8th century, 
and is remarkable for its condensed narrative and 
philosophical views. Whatever may be thought of 
the principles in politics, and still more in religion, 
of Henry St. John, his matter and style, when the 
subject is clear of personal and polemical bias, rise 
far above the other historical writings of the day. 
History has been said to be ‘ Philosophy teaching 


' In a paper on Historical writing in the Rambler, of date 
1751, Dr. Johnson, admitting the scarcity of good English his- 
torians, refers particularly to Raleigh, Knolles, and Clarendon ; 
giving the preference in point of style to Knolles’ History of the 
Turks. 
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by examples,’ In the following passage from the 
fifth of his ‘ Letters on History,’ this thought is ex- 
panded by Bolingbroke, and in his historical writings 
the theory of composition in^folved in it is attempted 
to be reduced to practice : — 

By comparing in this study the experience of other 
men and other ages with our own, we improve both ; we 
analyse, as it were, philosophy. We reduce all the abstract 
speculations *of ethics, and all the general rules of human 
policy, to their first principles. 

In 1754, three years after the death of Lord 
Bolingbroke, David Hume, then librarian to the 
Faculty of Advocates, brought out at Edinburgh a 
volume, in quarto, of his History of England, con- 
taining the reigns of James I. and Charles I. Mr. 
Hume was already known, both in this country and in 
France, by his treatises on metaphysical, moral, and 
political subjects ; being regarded by the discerning 
few as a most subtle thinker upon all subjects, and in 
matter of religion as a daring sceptic. The first of 
these treatises appeared in 1738, although none of 
them, except the ‘ Political Discourses,’ attained 
much contemporary popularity. The History was 
at first Unfavourably received by all parties, and in 
a year not above forty-five copies of it were sold. 
In 1756 a second volume, containing the period from 
the death of Charles I. till the Revolution, came out 
in London, and was better received. In the follow- 
ing years the remaining volumes appeared, and the 
sale of the whole in a short time made such advances 
that (in the author’s own words) the copy-money 
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given him by the booksellers much exceeded any- 
thing formerly known in England.* 

At the time of the appearance of Hume’s His- 
tory, party spirit in England ran high; and the 
political principles of the book excited more atten- 
tion- than its literary merits.® From a perusal of his 
political essays we naturally set down Mr. Hume 

as a moderate Whig — a friend to limited monarchy 

* 

and the Protestant succession.® There is, however, 
in his speculative writings, a great deal of what may 
be called political seesaw, and neither party can 
decidedly claim him. In one of his letters he says 
of himself : ‘ My views of things are more con- 
formable to Whig principles, my representations of 
persons to Tory prejudices.’ It must be admitted 
that, with all his profession of impartiality, when he 
comes to deal with men and events instead of ab.- 
stract speculations, there is .a certain leaning to the 
Tory side. But that such a tendency was the cause 
of certain inaccuracies and inconsistent views which 
writers since his own day have discovered in his 
History of England, it would be hazardous to 

' Hume’s Autobiography, It is worthy of remark that in this 
very year, 1759, when Mr. Hume was thus making way in his 
literary career, Dr. Johnson, iifter twenty-two years of a literary 
life — in the course of which he had written the Rambler y the poems 
of London and the Vanity of llunian Wishes ^ smd the Dictionary — 
had to borrow money to defray the expense of his mother’s funeral, 
and wrote Rasselas in a week (receiving for it 125/.), to discharge 
this and other debts. — Boswell’s Life of Johnson, 

2 Life and Correspondence of David HumCy by J. H. Burton, 
LL.D. 

3 She particularly Hume’s Essays On Parties in Great Britain^ 
and On the P^'otestant Succession, 
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assert, considering that they may equally, and, from 
the character of the man, more probably, have arisen 
from occasional carelessness and an indolent defect 
of research, or from the wafit of information which 
later publications have made accessible. How- 
ever this may be, the literary merit and general 
excellence of Mr. Hume's History came very soon to 
be acknowledged ; and it remains to this day a 
standard work. In a comprehensive view of his 
subject, in perspicuity of narrative, breadth of de- 
scription, and tolerant feeling, Hume, as a historian, 
stands unrivalled. ‘ His story,’ to use the words of 
Lord Brougham, ‘ is unbroken, clear; all its parts dis- 
tinct, and all succeeding in natural order ; nor is any 
reflection omitted where it should occur, or introduced 
where it would encumber or interrupt.’' The language 
is exact, easy and effective, though with some ten- 
dency both to Scotticisms and gallicisms. The work 
of Hume has the additional merit of not confining 
itself to wars, successions, and treaties — till then the 
staple material of history — but of directing attention 
to manners, commerce, and laws, and to the progress 
of the people in whatever concerns their civilization. 

The ‘‘History of Scotland,’ by Dr. William 
Robertson, a Presbyterian clergyman, and Principal 
of the University of Edinburgh, became a popular 
work immediately on its appearance in 1 759.^ Horace 

' Lives of Men of Letters and Science, Time of George HI. 

* For the copyright of this work Dr. Robertson received from 
Millar of London 600/. The colleague of Dr. Robertson in the 
Greyfriars’ Church of Edinburgh, and his opponent in the (ieneral 
Assenibl]^ of the Scottish Kirk, wa.s Dr. John Erskine, whose life 
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* 

Walpole praised its purity of style and great im- 
partiality.' Mr. Strahan, the bookseller, wrote to 
Dr. Robertson that people of the first distinction 
wondered how a Scotch parson could write so well ; 
the Speaker of the House of Commons in particular 
preferring the style to that of Lord Bolingbroke.* 
Ten years afterwards Robertson’s ‘ History of the 
Reign of the Emperor Charles V., with a view of the 
progress of society in Europe from the subversion of 
the Roman Empire to the beginning of the i6th 
century,' was published in three volumes quarto, 
the author receiving for his copyright 4,500/. This 
history, from the general interest attaching to the 
subject, created for Robertson a European name. 
Commencing with the able preliminary dissertation, 
and uniting with consummate skill in a central point 
the various threads of European history, it is usually 
regarded as his masterpiece.® The ‘ History of 


has been written by the late Sir Henry Moncreiff. Dr. Erskine 
was the clergyman whose sermon, the reader of Sir Walter Scott’s 
novels will recollect. Colonel Mannering and Mr. Pleydell had 
the benefit of listening to, when they went on a Sunday morning 
to hear the celebrated historian . — Guy Mannering, vol. ii. 

* Letter to Sir David Dalrympk, 1759. 

* Life of Dr. Robertson, by Professor Dugald Stewart. 

® The portion of the life of Charles V. after his retirement 
from the throne to the monastery of San Geronirao de Yuste, par- 
ticularly the highly-wrought passage relating the celebration by 
the Emperor in his lifetime of his funeral obsequies, is liable to 
observation on the score of a somewhat superficial attention to 
authorities, more so than in the previous part of the history. The 
Cloister Life of the Emperor Charles V. forms the subject of an 
interesting volume (1852) by Sir William Stirling Maxwell, Part, 
composed from .authentic Spanish sources. 
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America,’ the materials, for which were too exten- 
sive 10 be included in the ‘ History of Charles V.,’ as 
originally intended, appeared in 1 776. In the follow- 
ing year Dr. Robertson was*elected a member of the 
Royal Academy of History at Madrid, in testimony 
of their approbation of the industry and care with 
which he had applied to the study of Spanish 
history. The Academy at the same time appointed 
one of its members to translate the ‘ History of 
America’ into Spanish —an undertaking which was 
stopped by the Spanish government judging it in- 
expedient that a work should be made public In 
which the nature of their trade with America and 
system of colonial administration were so fully ex- 
plained. ‘ 

In all Dr. Robertson’s works the composition is 
highly finished, occasionally perhaps too much so, 
and the parts of his subject are thoroughly disen- 
tangled. The narrative is clear and interesting, 
though to the careful student material passages of 
history may sometimes appear to be given without 
sufficient particularity. The diction is beautiful and 
vigorous ; at the same time, no doubt owing to the 
author’s* Scottish education and life, not having the 
merit (if it is a merit) of being idiomatic. If he 
attempted or wished it, Robertson did not in any 
of his histories .attain the idiomatic English of the 
two models of a good narrative style he was in the 
habit of recommending — Defoe’s ‘Robinson Crusoe’ 
and Swift’s ‘ Gulliver’s Travels.’ ’ 
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The peculiar styles of Hume and Robertson are 
thus characterised by Mr. Gibbon, in his autobio- 
graphy 

I 

The old reproach that no British altars had been raised to 
the muse of History was recently disproved by the first per- 
formances of Robertson and Hume, the historians of Scot- 
land and of the Stuarts. . . The perfect composition, 
the nervous language, the well-turned periods of Dr. 
Robertson, inflamed me to the ambitious hope that I might 
one day tread in his footsteps ; the calm philosophy, the 
careless inimitable beauties, of his friend and rival often 
forced me to close the volume with a mi.\cd sensation of 
delight and despair. 

The first volume of the ‘ History of the Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire’ appeared in 1776, 
in quarto, which, in the i8th century and the begin- 
ning of the 19th, was the usual form of publication 
for books of any pretension. The idea of writing . 
on this magnificent .subject had originally occurred 
to Mr. Gibbon at Rome, many years before, as he 
sat ‘ musing amid the ruins of the capitol, while the 
bare-footed friars were singing vespers in the Tc;mple 
of Jupiter.’* He brought to aid him in the task he 
had set himself great industry of research, a com- 
prehensive grasp of his subject, a vivid imagination, 
and a vast store of hi.storical reading and curious 
learning. A man of fashion as well as a man of 
letters, with an education and training of a very 
desultory character, he had passed much time on 
the continent, and his opinions in religion, his per- 
sonal habits, and even his language, had in the 


’ Now the Church of the Ara Ca'li. 
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earlier part of his life been cast in a French mould. 
When the ‘Decline and Fall’ first saw the light, 
Mr. Ciibbon, at that time ^ member for Liskeard, 
was residing in London ; and very soon (to use 
his own language) his book was on every table 
and almost on every toilette. The historian was 
crowned by the taste and fashion of the day. The 
copiousness and interest of the narrative, the ad- 
mirable grouping of the subject, the perspicuous 
and ornate though laboured style, were acknow- 
ledged by all. But passing from the manner to the 
matter, the attention of the more serious class of 
readers became very soon directed to the sneering 
and covert attack on the Christian revelation con- 
tained in the 15th and i6th chapters. Although as 
much a sceptic as Hume, Gibbon was less cautious 
in his attacks on Christianity, and had less outward 
regard to established opinions. Setting aside the 
hits at churchmen which Mr. Hume cannot refrain 
from indulging in, there is hardly anything in his 
history that touches the fundamental doctrines of 
religion. In the ‘ Decline and Fall,’ on the other 
hand, when the rise and rapid growth of the Chris- 
tian religion comes to be treated of, not only (it was 
generally remarked) is undue prominence given to 
secondary causes, but the direct evidence in its 
favour is eitfipr altogether ignored or referred to 
with a sneer ; — 

Sapping a solemn creed with solemn sneer. 

As might have been expected, these chapters 
(with wTiich the first volume closed) raised up a host 
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of controversial opponents, for all of whom, with one 
or two exceptions, the historian rather arrogantly 
expressed his contempt The second and third 
volumes of the history appeared five years after. 
Composed with equal care and more caution, they 
excited as much attention and less controversy than 
the first volume. 

On the break up of the Coalition Ministry, under 
which Mr. Gibbon held an office, he went to reside 
permanently at Lausanne, on the Lake of Geneva ; 
being induced to do so from motives of economy as 
well as inclination. He there completed the ‘ His- 
tory of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire.’^ 
1788. The three last volumes were brought out in London, 
the author superintending their publication while 
on a visit to his friend Lord Sheffield. 


' It is not to be woiwlered .it that the abodes of Gibbon and 
Voltaire awoke a reflection in the Childe Harold of Byron ; — 

I^aiisannc and Ferney ! ye have been tlie al)ocle.s 
Of names which unto you bccjiieathed a name, 

Mortals wlio sought and fouiul by dangerous roads 
A path to perpetuity of fame : ^ 

They were gigantic minds, and their .steep aim 

Was, Titan -like, on daring doubts to pile 

Thoughts which should call down thunder and the flame ^ 

Of Heaven again as.sailed— if Heaven the while 

On man and man’s re.search could deign do more than smile. 

In the well-known passage of Gibbon's Autobiography^ where, 
in beautiful but somewhat aifectecl language, the writing in tlic 
summer-house of the garden at Lausanne of the last page of the 
History of the Decline and Fall is recorded, a fact is mentioned, 
curious in itself when the elaborate style of his composition is 
borne in mind— that his first rough manuscript, without any inter- 
mediate copy, had invariably been sent to pres.s. Another passage 
in the Autohiography, referring to his practice of composition, ex- 
plains this : ‘ It has always been my practice to cast a long para- 
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Having previously referred to Mr. Gibbon’s opi- 
nion of the styles of Robertson and Hume, Dr. 
Robertson’s remarks on the * Decline and Fall’ 
may now be cited, from two letters to the author 
preserved in the ‘Autobiographical Memoirs’ of 
Gibbon: — 

I like the style of these volumes (2nd and 3rd) better May, 
than that of the first ; there is the same beauty, richness 
and perspicuity of language, and with less of that quaint- 
ness into which your admiration of Tacitus sometimes 
seduced you. 

And of the last three volumes he writes: — 

I ventured to predict the superior excellence of the July, 
volumes lately published, and 1 have not been a false *788. 
prophet. ... I know no example in any age or nation of 
such a vast body of elegant and valuable information com- 
municated by one individual. . . Your style appears to 

me improved in these new volumes ; by the habit of 
writing, you write with greater ease.* 

Besides the works of the three historians tliat Later ^ 
have now been mentioned, the latter half of the i8th works of 
century produced a variety of other historical works ; century, 
but none of such merit, in a literary point of view, 
as to mise them to an equal rank with Hume, 
Robertson, and Gibbon. Smollett's ‘ Continuation 
of Hume’s History’ — a trade speculation, hastily 


graph in a single mould, to try it by my ear, to deposit it in my 
memory ; but I suspend the action of the pen till I have given 
the last polish to my work.’ * 

* It may be remarked as a symptom of the latitudinarianism, or 
perhaps liberality, of the time, how cautiously tolerant, in his pub- 
lished letters, Dr. Robertson is of his sceptical and sneering friend. 
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written, and mostly compiled from newspapers — was 
unworthy of the book to which it was tacked, and 
did not add to the literary reputation of the author 
of ‘ Humphrey Clinker.’ George lord Lyttelton’s 
1767. ‘ History of King Henry IL’ is a lengthy work, of 

much research with reference to a fundamental 
period of English constitutional history ; his lord- 
ship having been engaged for thirty years in writing 
it. The principal historical work of James Maepher- 
son (the compiler, or, as some will have it, author of 
Ossian’s poems) is the ‘ History of Great Britain, 
from the Restoration to the Accession of the House 
of Hanover,’ containing information of interest with 
reference to proceedings in connection with the 
1771- Jacobite party. Henry’s ‘History of Great Britain,’ 
coming down to the death of Henry VH I., is written 
on the plan of giving simultaneously in each book a 
history of events civil and military, and of the state 
of religion, laws, learning, arts, commerce, and man- 
ners. Dr. Adam Fergu-son’s ‘ History of the Roman 
1783- Republic’ is a work of erudite scholarship, according 
to the lights of his time, and of original thinking. 
The ‘ Annals of Scotland, from the accession of Mal- 
colm III. to the accession of the House of Stewart,’ 
by Sir David Dalrymple (Lord Haile.s), is praised 
by Dr. Johnson for ‘ stability of dates, certainty of 
facts, and punctuality of citation.’ ‘ I never before,’ 
he adds, ‘ read Scotch history with certainty.’^ 

Other historical writings of this period may be 

named, of greater or less merit; Dr. Goldsmith’s Hi.s- 

« _ _ 

* Boswell's Life^ iii, 54. 
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tories of Greece and Rome, written for the general 
reader, but always with Goldsmith’s adorning touch; 
Tytler’s ‘ Outlines of Univerpl History Pinkerton’s 
works on Scottish History ; Leland’s ‘ History of 
Ireland;’ Gillies’ ‘History of Greece;’ Watson’s 
‘ Philip 1 1 , and Philip 1 1 1 , of Spain,’ in continuation of 
Robertson’s ‘ History of Charles V. ; ’ Orme’s ‘ His- 
tory of Transactions in Hindostan ; ’ and the ‘ History 
of the Rebellion of 1745,’ by John Home, the author 
of ‘ Douglas,’ the chief interest of which, as com- 
pared with later works, consists in Home having 
been engaged in the contest as a volunteer on the 
side of the government. 

Coming to the present century, Mr. Fox’s frag- Histori- 
mentary ‘ History of the Reign of James 1 1 . ’ .with an 
introductory chapter by his nephew. Lord Holland, century, 
appeared in 1808. Sharon Turner’s Histories of the 
Anglo-Saxons and of England are replete with learn- 1808- 
ing and research. Lingard’s ‘ History of England,’ 
from a Roman Catholic stand-point, contains a fund 
of new information and acute suggestion, conveyed 
in a perspicuous style, and has deservedly attained a 1818. 
high reputation. Hallam’s ‘View of the State of 
Europe* during the Middle Ages,’ and his ‘Constitu- 1S27. 
tional History of England from Henry VII. to 
George 1 1.’ are both of them valuable contributions 
to history in their respective departments — books of 
great research and impartial investigation, stamped 
with the impress of an accomplished and vigorous 
mind. Sir John Malcolm’s ‘History of Persia’ is also 
a valvjable work. Mr. Southey’s ‘ History of Brazil ’ 
is a book containing much information not to be had 
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elsewhere. The ‘History of the Peninsular War/ by 
the same author, is now to a great e.xtent superseded 
by the more authoritative and scientific ‘ History of 
the War in the Peninsula and the South of P'rance, 
from 1807 to 1814,’ by Sir William Napier. The 
‘ History of the Progress and Suppression of the 
Reformation in Italy and in Spain,' by Dr. Thomas 
McCrie, a Presbyterian clergyman, arc notewortliy 
and interesting additions to general as well as to 
ecclesiastical history. The first, which is the most 
careful composition, was translated on the continent; 
the Italian version being placed, in 1836, by Pope 
Gregory XVI. in the Index of prohibited books. 
Adolphus' ‘History of the Reign of George HI.,' 
Brodic’s w'ork on English history, Sir Walter Scott’s 
‘History of Scotland,’ contained in the three series of 
‘Tales of a Grandfather,’ are also contributions, more 
or less valuable, to our stock of historical knowledge. 

The ‘History of Europe during the P'rench Revo- 
lution,’ by Sir Archibald Alison, the first two volumes 
of which appeared in 1833, upon the whole an 
able and (with the help of an index) useful book, 
though somewhat verbo.se, inflated, and careless in 
style. In the earlier portion of the work the 
chapters frequently start with a political or moral 
aphorism, as to the truth or at least the application 
of which there may be great difference of opinion. 
From its complicated subject-matter embracing 
several streams ,of narrative, the grouping and ar- 
rangement in chapters of the various materials of the 
history was a difificult task, and has not been jilways 
succes-sfuliy accomplished. Alison’s ‘ History of 
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Europe, from the Peace of 1815/ is not equal to its 
predecessor. The subject of the later work lay too 
much in his own time, and jts mode of dealing with 
recent productions of literature is far from satisfac- 
tory. Perhaps the most brilliant addition to the 
historical literature of the present century has been 
Lord Macaulay’s ‘ History of England from the Macau- 
Accession of James II.,’ the first two volumes of 
which appeared in 1849. The introductory part, 
occupying the first volume, consists of a comprehen- 
sive and eloc[uent resume of English history, em- 
bracing not merely a general account of events, but 
a masterly though sketchy view of the various 
changes in the constitution, religion, laws, commerce, 
and manners of Great Britain and Ireland. The 
more regularly narrative part of the work traces and 
delineates in a series of chapters or historical essays 
the leading transactions of the reigns of James II. 
and of William III., who is Lord Macaulay’s hero 
of British history. Readers of history will prob- 
ably desiderate in the work of Macaulay greater 
exactness in the statement of facts and a more full 
and scrupulous reference to dates. However inter- 
esting ’and agreeable to read, his book may be 
thought to affect occasionally a greater familiarity 
with bygone persons and events than will stand a 
strict verification, and also to show too much ten- 
dency to partial views, and to generalising upon 
insufficient data. The fifth and last volume was 
published posthumously, in i86r, by the author’s 
sister^ Lady Trevelyan, There is a want of com- 
pleteness in the concluding portion of the history of 
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the reign of King William which is now supplied by 
the volume of Earl Stanhope’s ‘History of England, 
from 1701 to 1713.’ yhis volume comprises the 
reign of Queen Anne and forms a connecting link 
between the close of Lord Macaulay’s History and 
the commencement of Lord Stanhope’s ‘ History of 
England, from the Treaty of Utrecht to the Peace of 
Versailles in 1783.’ 


//. BIOGRAPHY. 

Akin to History, though of simpler structure, in so 
far as regards the putting together of its materials, 
is Biography. ‘ There is a history,’ according to 
Shakespeare, ‘ in all men’s lives,’ although there are 
comparatively few lives of which the world cares to 
hear the story, or from which inferences generally 
applicable can be drawn. 

In the first portion of the period to which this 
historical view refers, one of the few biographies 
worthy of note is Dr. Conyers Middleton’s ‘Life of 
Cicero,’ composed mostly from Cicero’s Epistles, and 
combining with the biographical narrative valuable 
passages of Roman history. The ‘ Life of Savage ’ 
by Dr. Johnson appeared in 1744, and is a story of 
melancholy interest. The ‘ Life of Sir Thomas 
Brown ’ written by the same author, and prefixed 
to an edition of the ‘ Christian Morals ; ’ the ‘ Life 
of Frederick the Great' in the ‘Literary Magazine,’ 
and the ‘Life of Roger Ascham,’ prefixed to an 
edition of his works, are examples of shorter bio- 
graphies in Johnson’s vigorous and rounded style. 
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The brief autobiography of David Hume, entitled 
‘ My own Life,’ is a model of terse and easy writing, 
giving to the public as ryuch information about 
himself and his works as he wished should be given, 
and not a word more. The autobiographical ‘ Me- 
moirs of Gibbon,’ edited with notes by Lord Shef- 
field after the author’s decease, is a much longer 
and more entertaining work. It records, in an ea.sy 
though still ornate style, the history of his writings, 
various portions of his life, and some of his opinions 
on public institutions and points of criticism. 

Dr. Johnson’s ‘ Lives of the Poets,’ although 
sometimes defective in point of information, and 
not unfrequently coloured by his own prejudices, has 
always been regarded as an excellent work, as well 
in its style — which is less laboured than that of 
his previous writings — as in the interest of the nar- 
ratives and the learning and vigour of the criticism. 
One may not always agree with the judgments pro- 
nounced, and may think some portion of the writing 
thrown away upon very inferior poets ; but the book 
will be read, notwithstanding, with pleasure and 
instruction. Boswell’s ‘ Life of J ohnson ’ takes its 
I^lace in English literature, not as an ornate compo- 
sition, but as a truthful record of the life of a re- 
markable man, and of his amusing and forcible talk. 
However the author himself may occasionally 
provoke a smile, his faithful and careful mode of 
dealing with his subject renders this biography a 
work of art of its own kind. The influence exer- 
cised^by Pope, in a former age of literature, ’is but 
a faint type of the dictatorial power displayed 
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by Johnson among his literary friends in the pages 
of Boswell ; although it may be admitted that the 
sentiments and opinion^ of the sage are occasionally 
indebted for their force and effect to the strength 
of the language in which they are clothed as much 
as to their originality. 

Roscoe’s The historical lives of Lorenzo de Medici and 

Lorenzo th-t\ i-i 

de Medici of Leo the lentil, by Mr. Roscoe, display a com- 

Md Leo often seen, of diligent research, graceful 

style, and elegant taste. As biographies, they gave 
a new lustre to that department of British literature, 
and were received with applause both at home and 
1796- abroad. On the appearance of the ‘ Life of Lorenzo,’ 
Dr. Parr complimented the author as having ‘ thrown 
the clearest and fullest light upon a period most 
interesting to every scholar ’—that of the revival of 
learning and the recovery of the classical models in 
literature and art; while Thomas John Mathias, a 
ripe Italian .scholar, and author of the ‘ Pursuits of 
Literature,’ praised him in verse. ^ The ‘ Life and 
Pontificate of Leo the Tenth ’ traverses the region 
of art as well as of church politics — two subjects on 
which there always will be difference of opinion. 
It was neither .so favourably received, nor is it con- 
sidered quite equal to the ‘ Life of Lorenzo.’ A 
1873 . biography of a different stamp, the ‘ Life of Nelson,’ 
admirable for its clear and succinct narrative, and the 
easy flow of its English style, is regarded as one of 
the best of Mr. Southey’s prose writings. His 


' Ltfe of William Roscoe, by Henry Roscoe ; Pursuits of 
Iita'ature,^.iz’]. 
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‘ Life of Wesley ’ is a book of much information on 
the rise and progress of Methodism. Sir Walter 
Scott’s Lives of Dryden ancjl Swift, prefixed to his 
editions of their works, mix personal anecdote with 
sensible and well-informed criticism. His ‘ Life of 
Napoleon Bonaparte’ is a biography of much In- 1827. 
terest, and the story of an eventful time, composed 
in an agreeable narrative style, but deficient in his- 
torical accuracy. 

In recent biographical literature, Thomas Moore, Change 
by his ‘ Life of Lord Byron,’ which is superior both mode of 
in matter and style to his Lives of Sheridan and 
of Lord Edward Fitzgerald, and John Gib.son Lock- writing, 
hart, by his ‘ Life of Sir Walter Scott,’ occupy a 
prominent position. These writers, as well as 
Currie in his ‘ Life of Burns,’ and Hayley in his 
‘ Life of Cowper,’ have adopted the method of intro- 
ducing in their biographies the letters and journals 
of the persons whose lives they record ; of which, 
perhaps, the earliest example is in Mason’s Memoirs, 
in 1775, of the ‘Life and Writings of Gray,’ This 
mode of authorship, however calculated to set forth 
the life of the subject of the book in a satisfactory 
manner, and in its just colours, is inconsistent with 
the idea of a continuous original composition, such 
as are most of those previously mentioned, and also 
the ‘ Life of Burns,’ by Mr. Lockhart, an earlier 
production than his Life of Scott. The original 
composition of the author of a work like Moore's 
Life of Byron, may contain very good narrative, 
or criticism, or anecdote ; but his writing is ifsually 
nothing more than the connecting link or links 
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between the letters and diaries, and sometimes the 
original pieces, of the subjects of the biography. 
The author and his owjn portion of the composition 
play a subordinate part. Thus larger and more 
copious books are produced, but inferior biographical 
compositions. 

This method has been followed in the present cen- 
tury by some authors of great name; while others have 
given examples of the shorter and (when economy 
of time is an object) more readable biographies. 
Lord Brougham’s ‘ Lives of Men of Letters and 
Science in the time of George III.’, is regarded 
as among the best of his prose writings. Lord 
Campbell’s ‘ Lives of the Lord Chancellors,’ and of 
‘The Chief Justices of England,’ are sufficiently 
amusing ; but they are open to criticism in point of 
style and tone, and to be received with great caution 
as records of facts. 
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CHAPTER II. 

FICTITIOUS NARRATIVE. 

Commencement of modern English Fiction — Novels of 
Defoe, Swift, Richardson, Fielding, and Smollett — ‘ Tris- 
tram Shandy ’ of Sterne — Tales of Johnson and Gold- 
smith — Romance of 'Castle of Otranto! followed by the 
Romances of Mrs. Radcliffe and Clara Reeve, &c. — Novels 
of Miss Burney, of Henry Mackenzie, and others — of Miss 
Edgeworth — of Sir Walter Scott— of later zvriters of 
Fiction. 

Til\t specie.s of English prose composition which 
may be described generally as ‘ fictitious narrative,’ 
and which is represented by the modern novel and 
romance, took its rise, in the reign of George I., with 
the fictions of Daniel Defoe. The media;val ro- English 
mances of chivalry had been succeeded by the heroic of 17th 
romances of the 1 7th century ; ponderous works, full 
of conventional adventures, interminable intrigues, 
and metaphysical gallantry. Such were the ro- 
mances of ‘ Cleopatra,’ ‘ Cassandra,’ ‘ Clelia,’ the 
‘ Grand Cyrus,’ and others, which were still read in 
the reign of the first George. Mr. Pope, in a letter 
to Martha Blount (about 1 720), talks of his .sending 
her the ‘ Grand Cyrus ’ by the Reading coach ; and 
to these performances Dean Swift no doubt refers, 
when, relating the fire that broke out in the palace 
of LilRput, he makes Gulliver remark that ‘ her im- 
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perial majesty’s apartment was on fire by the care- 
lessness of a maid of honour, who fell asleep while 
she was reading a ronYince.’ These folio romances 
have long since been consigned to the shelves of 
ancient libraries.' 

Neither the short Italian ‘Novella,’ nor the still 
shorter and more licentious French ‘ Nouvelle,’ ever 
took root in England; though several of Shakes- 
peare’s plays are founded on Italian novels, and they 
occasionally appear in other form.s. The names, 
however, of Romance and Novel have been adopted 
to designate the prose tales of fiction of more recent, 
.times.^ 

Defoe’s principal fictions, varying as they did in 
character and subject, took all of them the form of 
autobiographies. The first edition of ‘ Robin.son 
Crusoe,’ in octavo, 1719, sets it forth on the title-page 
as — ‘ The Life and strange surprising Adventures of 
Robinson Crusoe, of York, mariner, who lived eight- 
and-twenty years all alone in an uninhabited island on 
the coast of America, near the mouth of the great river 
Oroonoque, having been cast on shore by shipwreck 
wherein all the men perished but himself ; with an 
account how he was at la.st as strangely delivered by 
pirates. Written by Himself. London : printed by W. 

^ The list of the^I^udy’s Library,’ in No. 37 of the Spixiaior 
(April 12, 1711), includes five of the most noted of the old 
romances. 

^ In the notices 0( British works of fiction contained in this 
chapter, it is proposed to refer to those works only which have 
taken -their place as standard productions, and duly represent tlie 
literature of fiction of the day. 
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Taylor at the Ship in Paternoster Row.’ The 
interest of this immortal story centres chiefly in 
Crusoe’s residence on the ^desert island ; his ex- 
pedients and shifts, and the perils he there en- 
counters ; his feelings in solitude, and his adventures 
ivith the savages ; all related with a circumstantiality 
and resemblance to truth not to be surpassed. His 
.voyages and travels elsewhere arc also very na- 
Iturally told, with a constant reference to minute and 
apparently unimportant circumstances. 

I The ‘ Memoirs of a Cavalier,’ the ‘ Life and 
|piracies of Captain Singleton,’ the ‘ Life and Ad- 
Ventures of Colonel Jack,’ the ‘ Fortunes and Mis- 
fortunes of Moll Flanders,’ are told also in the first 
person. In the three last the reader is introduced 
to roguery in all shapes, to ‘sea-sharks and land- 
sharks,’ such as occur in the picaroon Spanish tales. 
In the ‘ Memoirs of a Cavalier ’ what relates per- 
sonally to the sup23osed Cavalier is fictitious, but 
the events recorded, with greater or less historical 
accuracy, are incidents of the Thirty years’ War in 
Germany, and of the English Civil War of Charles 1 . 
This entertaining work may possibly have given 
Sir Walter Scott the first hint of an historical novel ; 
Scott having thoroughly appreciated the merits of 
Defoe as a writer of fiction, and sujjcrintended an 
edition of his works. The ‘Journal of the Plague 
Year, 1665, written by a Citizen who continued all 
the time iit London,’ is a fictitious narrative, based 
U2)on representations of thrilling facts, which Defoe 
had jjrobably gathered from living jiersons or'eon- 
iemporary broad-sheets. 
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Defoe’s talent of ‘ lying like truth’ by clothing 
his fictions with probable circumstances was pos- 
sessed in a very full measure by the author of the 
•er’s ‘ Travels of Captain Lemuel Gulliver.’ This unique 
production of Dean Swift came before the London 
public seven years after ‘ Robinson Crusoe,’ and is 
entitled to rank as a fictitious narrative of the first 
class, quite exclusive of its character as a political or 
general piece of satire. The book appeared without 
the author’s name, and became immediately the con- 
versation of the whole town, being universally read 
cir- ‘ from the Cabinet Council to the nursery.’^ Gulliver, 
like the heroes of Defoe, relates his parentage and 
life on shore in a common-sense fashion so ex- 
quisitely natural that the seaman may be excused 
Avho declared that he knew Captain Gulliver very 
well, but he lived at Wapping, not at Rotherliithe. 
The voyages to Lilliput, Brobdignag, and Laputa, 
and all the wonderful things he encountered in his 
travels, are told with so much gravity and regard to 
keeping and proportion, that, apart from the under- 
current of ridicule of Sir Robert Walpole, and of 
human nature and societies of men in general, our 
love of the marvellous receives intense gratification 
from the novelty and ludicrousness of the situa- 
tions and incidents. One may be allowed to read 
‘Gulliver’s Travels’ as a romance, and take the 
satire in it by the way. 

2lsof In 1 740 appeared Samuel Richardson’s ‘ Pamela; 
or. Virtue Rewarded.’ The ‘ History of Clarissa 


^ Mr. Gii> to Dr. Swift, November, 1726. 
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Harlowe,’ by the same author, came out eight years 
afterwards, and was followed by the ‘ History of Sir 
Charles Grandison.’ In tl|ese long-breathed novels 
fictitious narrative takes the form of private letters, 
in which the larincipal actors relate to their respec- 
tive correspondents the transactions and conversa- 
tions forming the material of the story. This mode 
of telling his story appears to have arisen from 
a friendly bookseller’s suggestion that Richardson How 
should write ‘ a little volume of letters, in a common epistolary 
style, on such subjects as might be of use to those ad^ted. 
country readers who were unable to indite for them- 
selves.’^ He may also have been induced to adopt 
the epistolary form of narrative from the circum- 
stance of his having in early life, when a printer’s 
apprentice in a small town in Derbyshire, been 
employed by some young women — to whom, when 
at work with their needles, he was in the custom 
of reading — to write their love letters ; a species of 
literary practice not extinct in more recent times at 
Cairo and Seville, and made the subject of pictures 
by Wilkie and Phillip. To this early schooling 
in the secrets of the female heart may perhaps be 
traced ' that fine pencilling and delicate shading 
visible in his characters of women. All his person- 
ages, but especially those of the fair sex, have not 
only their actions, but their looks and thoughts 
written down small, at whatever ,jcost of tediousness 
to the reader. , 

TIv" patient circumstantiality with which Defoe 

* Mrs. Barbauld's Life and Correspondence of Samuel RickardsotL 
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and Swift invested their incidents, Richardson 
applied to individual character. His novels, new 
in their kind, were received on their first appear- 
ance with the plaudits both of the literary and the 
fashionable world. The readers of the old romances 
looked upon them as of very moderate length, and 
readers of another stamp were gratified to discover, 
llowing through a large margin of sentiment, a 
tolerably full rivulet of sensational incident and 
description. ‘Clarissa Harlowe’ is the best of his 
tales, as well in point of delineation of character as 
of strong feeling. The character of Lovelace is 
partly drawn from the Lothario of Rowe’s ‘ Fair 
Penitent;’ that of Clarissa is more original and 
Pamela, imaginative, and full of pathetic interest. In ‘ Pamela’ 
there is a dash of selfishness and a degree of artful, 
or at least equivocal conduct, mixed up with the 
virtue of the heroine, which makes the moral of her 
story somewhat doubtful. When a Pamela or a 
Lavinia P'enton make a fair use of the weapon of 
beauty with which the poet tells us nature has 
armed their sex, a marriage to a wealthy scpiire or a 
duke is by right of open compiest ; but when a train 
of skilful manoeuvring is brought in aid of the 
native power of beauty, however the fair one may 
have retained her virtue, the moral of the lesson is 
not so clear as the admirers of Richardson’s ‘Pamela’ 
would have it to.^be.‘ As regards ‘Sir Charles 

* Lady IVlary Wortley Montague, in a letter to her daughter, 
the Coiintess of Bute, from Italy in 1751, relates an odd adven- 
ture in real life which she believed to have been copied from or 
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Grandison,’ the baronet’s stilted morality, and the 
tiresomely slow evolution of the plot, to some extent 
redeemed by the interest! attaching to Clementina, 
have rendered it almost proverbial. Even the vio- 
lent measures of Sir Hargrave Pollexfen are a relief 
from Sir Charles's tedious perfection. These novels 
were all translated, and became very popular in 
b' ranee ; so much so that when Horace Walpole was 
at Paris, in the winter of 1765, he found David 
Hume and Richardson the favourite English 
authors.' 

‘Pamela’ did not escape the wicked wit of Henry 
Fielding, whose ‘Joseph Andrews’ was written with Field- 
the view of ridiculing its affectation and prudery. Joseph 
The title-page set forth ‘ The Adventures of Joseph Andrews. 
Andrews and his Friend Mr. Abraham Adams’ to be 
an imitation of the manner of Cervantes. The Rev. 

Mr. .^dams is one of the most humorous and 
amusing personages in Jiingli.sh fiction, and the 
adventures of the two friends are related with a 
serio-comic air so irresistible that the author’s inten- 
tion being to paint the ridiculou.s, we must admit 
him to have succeeded in it, though possibly not 
approving all the touches of his pencil. There is a 
facility and apparent truthfulness in his delineation 
of character worthy of Addison or Cervantes him- 
self. P'ielding’s discretion may be questioned when 

inspired by ^ Pamela'/ ‘ I know not,’ her Ladyship adds, * under 
what constellation that foolish stuff was \vtote, but it has been 
translated into more languages than any modern performance 1 
ever heard of/ — Works of Lady M, W. Montague^ edited *l)y Lord 
]VharficliJfe^ vol ii. p. 417. 

^ Walpole’s Correspondence^ 1765* 
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he suggests a comparison with the Spanish writer ; 
but however he may have proposed to imitate the 
‘ serious air’ of die authpr of ‘ Don Quixote,’ he is, 
in a great measure, saved the risk of comparison by 
the essential difference in the materials and costume 
of the Spanish and the English story. 

The genius of Fielding was truly original, and 
accordingly we find that in his introductions to the 
Tom chapters of ‘Tom Jones,’ written seven years after- 
Joncs. vvards, he abjures all imitation except that of ‘ human 
nature.’ l ie had seen hingiish life in its higher and 
in its lower walks, and the essence of this experience 
he produced to the world in his ‘ Mistory of Tom 
1749. Jone,s,’ showing up human nature as modified by the 
accidents of situation, breeding, country or town life. 
In this novel the ingredients of generosity, kind- 
liness, and charity alternate, but in too small a pro- 
portion, with unbridled [lassion, sensual indulgence, 
and degrading vice. With all this the conduct of 
the plot is admirably managed, the marvellous 
restrained within the bounds of probability, and 
every incident and circumstance bears upon the con- 
clusion. 'File other novels of b'ielding, ‘ Amelia’ 
and ‘Jonathan Wild,’ are inferior to ‘Joseph An- 
drews ’ and ‘ Tom Jones,’ though possessing a cer- 
tain merit of their own. It was in application to 
this author that Lord Byron took the distinction 
between vulgarity and coarseness ; Fielding, accord- 
ing to his lordship, being often coarse, but never 
vulgar.^ 

' Gibbon, in his Aufohit^raphy, alluding to the family of the 
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The novels of Smollett are usually named with 
those of Fielding. They no doubt resemble each 
other in some things, but al^jp differ. Fielding and 
Smollett both drew their inspiration from nature and 
from common life ; both were masters, so to speak, . 
of low comedy ; but Fielding s comedy and his 
characters were more generalised than those of 
Smollett. In the satirical sketches of both there 
is a large measure of personality, but more in 
Smollett than in Fielding. Humorous exaggera- 
tions of individual character and highly-coloured 
description vSmollett knew to be his forte, and he 
pushed it to an extreme. His best novels are those 
in which there is most of his personal experience. 
In ‘ Roderick Random,’ where he sketches his 
female cousins in Dumbartonshire, and his own ad- 
ventures as a surgeon’s mate ; and in ‘ Humphrey 
Clinker,’ where he travels and visits in Scotland 
and at Bath, there is much of his personal expe- 
rience, the incidents and characters heightened and 
coloured to the highest humorous pitch. In ‘ Ro- 
derick Random’ incidents of the war with France 
in the years preceding are mixed up with the 
fictitioifs narrative ; and in this and other novels of 
Smollett may be marked many features of the 
English navy in the middle of the last century. 

ricklings and the Earl of Denbigh having a common ancestor 
mth the House of Hapsburg, says, in his lofty manner : * The 
successors of Charles V. may disdain their Ifrethren of England ; 
but the romance of Torn Joiies^ that exquisite picture of human 
manners, will outlive the palace of the Escurial and the fmperial 
eagle of the House of Austria.' 
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‘Peregrine Pickle’ and ‘Count Fathom’ have less 
reality, and are of an inferior stamp. 

In the management cf the plot Smollett has pro- 
duced nothing to equal ‘Tom Jones.’ In the pre- 
face to ‘ Roderick Random’ he professes to take 
‘Gil Bias’ for his model; and his style so far re- 
sembles Le Sage that his novels present a succes- 
sion of amusing scenes, in which the persons do not 
remain the samt;, rather than an artistically de- 
veloped story. 

/ In the last year of the reign of George II. an 
autobiography of a quite original kind made its 
appearance — the ‘ Life and Opinions of Tristram 
Shandy, Gentleman,’ produced from the secluded 
study of a Yorkshire clergyman. The two first 
volumes, printed at York, but published in London, 
were run upon with eager curiosity, and in one day 
the Rev. Lawrence Sterne became famous. 

Without being a Rabelais or a Swift, no small 
share of their humour, eccentricity and satirical vein, 

Tristram fell to the lot of the author of ‘Tristram Shandy.’ 

Shandy, subsequent volumes of his book were not so 

successful as the first, and objections were started 
by the critics on the score of affectation 'and in- 
decency. Allowing these objections their due 
weight, ‘Tristram Shandy’ and the ‘Sentimental 
Journey through France and Italy’ yet take their 
place in English literature as works of genius ; and 
many of their incidents as well as personages — 
Trim, Lefevre. Uncle Toby, Yorick — are familiar 
as household words. With hardly any story or 
connection, the rambling pages of Sterne are replete 
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with the finest touches of character, and remarkable 
also for that singular union of the pathetic and the 
humorous, characteristic of |wTiters of the highest 
genius.^ 

In the same year with ‘Tristram Shandy,’ ap- 
peared Dr. Johnson’s ‘ Rasselas,’ a beautifully written Rassdas, 
di.squisition on human happine.ss and the difficulty of 
attaining it, couched in the form of an Eastern tale. 

The moralist who might ‘shake his head at Dr. 

Swift,’ or at Fielding and Smollett, may place 
‘ Rasselas ’ on the most fastidious table. It has 
little incident, but is full of thought and sentiment, 
expressed in eloquent language and tinged with 
a certain melancholy, which was constitutional in 
Johnson, and perhaps increased by the circumstances 
in which the book was written ; it being composed in 
the afternoons of the week in which his mother died. 

The ‘ Vicar of Wakefield,’ by Oliver Goldsmith, 
came out in 1766, his poem of ‘The Traveller’ vicarof 
having appeared the year before. It was not ex- 
pected to have much success, and the manuscript, 
for which Goldsmith received the sum of sixty 
guineas, was allowed to remain fifteen months in the 
bookseller’s hands. With much of the humour and 
truth to nature of the writing of Fielding, more 
elevated in sentiment and more sober in its colour- 
ing, the ‘ Vicar of Wakefield ’ slowly but surely made 

* The works of Sterne, as of Goldsmith, have furnished sul)jects 
for some well-known pictures by masters of the English school. 

Sucli are ‘ Uncle Toby and Widow Wadman ’ by Leslie, * Yorick 
and the Grisettc’ by Newton, and the ‘ Whistonian Controversy^ 
by Mulready. 
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its way to public favour. The masterly cleimeations 
of Dr. Primrose and his family, of Jenkinson and 
Burchilf ^have becomq as it were, domiciliated in 
England ; reminding one of the recorded observa- 
tion of an old monk on the figures in one of Titian’s 
masterpieces in the Esciirial, that they were the 
realities and the shadows ! ^ Both ' Rasselas ’ 
and the ' V^icar of Wakefield ’ were very soon 
translated into F'rench and German. In Germany 
the Vicar was read with eagerness, and highly ap- 
preciated.- 

The year 1765 witnessed the revival, in a com- 
paratively diminutive form, of the old romance. The 
^Castle of Otranto/ by the Hon. Horace Walpole, 
was composed in the congenial atmosphere of 
Strawberry Hill, and like the Gothic architecture of 
that celebrated villa, was rather suggestive than of 
great merit in itself With an easy idiomatic style, 
and a portraiture of characters and manners not too 


* Karl Stanhope’s History of Etighvid^ vi. 498. 

2 Among the autobiographical reminiscences in Goethe’s I>ich- 
iuu^ mui WahrJu'ity is an interesting notice of the Vicor of Wake- 
field^ in which the following passage occurs : ‘The representation 
of the cliaracter of Dr. Primrose in his life-walk tlirough joy and 
sorrow, the always-increasing interest of the story by the blending 
of the natural with the marvellous, render this tale one of the best 
that ever was written; while it has, besides, the great merit of 
l)eing ])erfe(:tly moral ; indeed, in the pure sense of the word, 
Cliristian. ... It left a great impression upon me, and which I 
could not well account for ; but 1 felt myself entirely in accord 
wdth that serio-cothic (irouiscltes) vein of sentiment that rises 
al)Ove circumstances, above fortune and misfortune, good and had, 
death and life, and so attains to the possession of a truly poetical 
world.’ — Dichi HU g utui Wahrheit^ B. x. 
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improbable, there is yet sucli a want of keeping- and 
proportion in the supernatumi machinery of gigantic 
helmets and the like, that thfc most eager lover of 
the marvellous has difficulty in allowing his imaginei- 
tion to be carried along with it. Walpole’s forte lay 
more in letter-writing than in either fictitious or real 
history ; and the following account of the ‘ Castle of 
Otranto/ in a letter from him to the Rev. Mr. Cole, 
is perhaps better than anything in the book itself : — 

I had time to write but a short note with the ‘ Castle of 
Otranto,’ as your messenger called on me at four o’clock, as 
I was going to dine abroad. Your partiality to me and 
Strawberry Hill have, I hope, inclined you to excuse the 
wildness of the story. You will even have found some 
traits to put you in mind of this place. When you read of 
the picture quitting its panel, did not you recollect the 
portrait of Lord Falkland, all in white, in my gallery ? 
Shall I even confess to you what was the origin of this 
romance ? I waked one morning in the beginning of last 
June from a dream, of which all I could recover was, that 
I had thought myself in an ancient castle (a very natural 
dream for a head filled like mine with Gotliic story), and 
tliat on the uppermost banister of a great staircase I saw 
a gigantic hand in armour. In the evening I sat down and 
began to write, without knowing in the least what I intended 
to say or relate. The work grew on my hands, and I grew 
fond of it ; add, that I was very glad to think of anything 
rather than politics. In short, I was so engrossed with 
my tale, which I completed in less than two months, that 
one evening I wrote from the time I had drank my tea, 
about six o’clock, till half an hour after one in the morning, 
when my hand and fingers were so weary that I could not 
hold the pen to finish the sentence, but feft Matilda and 
Isabella talking in tlie middle of a paragraph. You will 
laugh at jiiy earnestness, but if I have amused you by re- 
tracing with any fidelity the manners of ancient days, I 
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am content, and give you leave to tliink me as idle as you 
please. 

Romans In the path of rotnance Clara Reeve and Mrs. 

cc s of 

Mrs.Rad- Raclcliffe followed in the wake of the ‘ Castle of 
Otranto’. The ‘ Old English Baron ’ of the for- 

Keeve. j-j-je < Mysteries of Udolpho,’ ‘ Romance of the 

B'orest,’ and ‘ Italian ’ of Mrs. Radcliffe, possess a 
hazy and mysterious interest for the youthful reader 
which a perusal in after years will hardly revive. 
In the best of these romances, the ‘ Mysteries of 
Udolpho,’ there is an attempt to explain the marvels 
of the story, which leaves the reader under the un- 
satisfactory impression of their being neither true 
nor false. Of romances by other writers in the man- 
ner of Mrs. Radcliffe (the memory of which may 
still exist in circulating libraries) the most remark- 
able was the ‘ Monk ’ of M. ■ G. Lewis, and the 
‘ Montorio ’ of the Rev. Mr. Maturin. 


Miss 

JUirncy^s 

Evelina 

and 

Cecilia. 


Returning from the modern romance to the novel, 
the authoress of ‘ Evelina’ claims our notice. This 
first novel of Miss Burney, afterwards Madame 
d’.^rblay, was received with an amount of admira- 
tion on the part of the literary society of London — 
of Mr. Burke, Dr. Johnson, and Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds — which the intrinsic merit of the book can 


hardly account for. Miss Burney undoubtedly wrote 
with sprightliness and grace, describing scenes with 
vivacity, and characterising odd and vulgar people 
amusingly ; but in the portraiture of character and 
the exhibition of sentiment by fine and minute 
touches, and in the conduct of her story, she is much 
inferior to Richardson, whose epistolary method she 
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lias adopted. ‘ So far liad I written of my letter/ 
Mns. Thrale writes to Dr. Burney, ‘when Mr. 
Johnson returned home full offthe praises of ‘ Eve- 
lina,’ and protesting there were passages in it which 
might do honour to Richardson. We tedk of it for 
ever, and he feels ardent for the denouement.’ ^ As 
to Miss Burney’s next novel, ‘ Cecilia,’ Mr. Burke 
thus expresses himself : ‘ There are few, I may 
say fairly there are none, that will not find them- 
selves better informed concerning human nature, and 
their stock of observation enriched, by reading 
your ‘ Cecilia.’ Miss Burney’s subsequent novels of 
‘ Camilla’ and another failed in attracting the same 
attention as ‘ Evelina’ and ‘ Cecilia.’^ 

TI\e public taste, as regards fictitious narrative, 
was now becoming more refined ; and the imitators 
of the early novelists, retaining their coarseness and 
wanting their talent, soon fell into oblivion. This 
was the fate of tlie ‘ Zeluco ’ of Dr. Moore, one of 
the best of these imitations, which had its season of 
[jopularity. 

In some portions of the works of Henry Mac- 

* July 2 2^. Madame d’ Arbi uy's i. 58. 

- July 29, 17S2. IJ/f/rj’, ii. 148, 

^ An ingredient entering largely into the public admiration of 
Miss llurney’s novel-writing was her youth, Evcluia having been 
long supposed to be the production of a young lady of seveiUeen. 
but a reviewer in the Qiiartaly (in an article on I^r. llurncy’s 
Memoirs) for April 1833, actuated by an uncourteous spirit of in- 
(|uiiy, and having his suspicions aroused by an obvious inattention 
to dates in the early portion of Madame d’Arblay's own Diary ^ has 
discovered, by consulting the register of her birtlr at Lynn, that, 
in 1778, wlien Ere/ii/a wiis published, Miss Burney must have 
e6int)leted her twenty-fifth year. 
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Novels kenzie, author of the ‘ Man of P eeling,’ the ‘ Man of 

Macken- the World,’ and ‘Julia de Roubigne,’ Sterne has 
found an imitator, in tome degree, of his sensibility 
without his indelicacy, but wanting his rich humour 
and strong grasp of character. Mr. Mackenzie’s 
novels display originality of thought and fancy, and 
are graceful and chaste in style ; their excess of 
sentiment and prevailing strain of melancholy giving 
them a marked character. Among his papers in the 
‘Lounger’ and ‘Mirror’ is the beautiful story of 
‘ La Roche ’ (published in the collection of his 
writings), where he introduces a sketch of Mr. 
Maine in the character of a benevolent sce))tic, and 
aims to subdue infidelity by the force of sensibility. 

New After the commencement of the P'rench Revolu- 

iiction.” at a time when men’s minds were stirred by 

social and political theories of an e.xtreme kind, it i.s' 
not surprising that some of these theories should 
have souglit for an exponent in fiction. Of this an 
example was given in ‘ Caleb Williams,’ ‘ St. Leon,’ 
and other novels of Mr. Godwin, author of ‘ An 
Inquiry into Political Justice.’ ‘Caleb Williams,’ 
according to its preface, was intended to contain a 
general view of ‘ the modes of domestic and unre- 
cortled desiiotism by which man becomes the de- 
stroyer of man.’ It is mainly an attack on the 
system of the administration of Lnglish law, con- 
veyed in a personal story of jiainful interest. But 
the writing at this period was not all in favour of 
the doctrines of the Revolution. Canning (in the 
‘ Antijacobin ’) and others assisted in stemming the 
current. Works of fiction lent their aid to support 
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the existing order of things, — an example of which, 
of an entertaining sort, was a novel entitled ‘ Memoirs 
of Modern Philosophers,’ b)l Elizabeth Hamilton, 
authoress of the ‘ Cottagers of Glenburnie.’ 

At the commencement of the present century 
novel writing had greatly increased, but in its quality 
had come to a very low ebb ; ‘ for certainly (to use 
the words of Lord Jeffrey) a greater mass of trash 
and rubbish never disgraced the press of any country 
than the ordinary novels that filled and supported 
our circulating libraries down nearly to the time of 
Miss lidgeworth s first appearance.’^ The author- 
ship of Maria Edgeworth began in the first year of 
the century. ‘Castle Rackrent,’ ‘an Hibernian tale, 
taken from facts and from the manners of the Irish 
squires before the year 1782, ’.is a series of graphic 
sketches of the lives and proceedings of the drunken 
Sir Patrick, the litigious Sir Murtagh, the fighting 
Sir Kit, and the slovenly Sir Condy Rackrent, related 
by an old Irish steward in his vernacular idiom. 

‘ When Ireland,’ says Miss Edgeworth in the pre- 
face, ‘ loses her identity by an union with Great 
Britain, she will look back with a smile of good- 
humoured complacency on the Sir Kits and Sir 
Condys of her former existence.’ ‘ Castle Rackrent’ 
was followed by ‘ Belinda,’ the advertisement to 
which demonstrates the feelings of Miss Edgeworth 
as to the novels of the period : — 

TJie following work is offered to the public as a Moral 
Tale, the author not wishing to acknowledge a novel. 

* Pre%ory Notice to Contributions by Lord Joffrij to the Edin- 
burgh Rcvicii\ 
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Were all novels like those of Madame de Crousatz (author 
of ‘ Caroline de Lichtficld ’) Mrs. Inchbald, Miss Burney, 
or Dr. Moore, she woulc|- adopt the name of novel with 
delight ; but so much folly, error and vice, are disseminated 
in books classed under this denomination, that it is hoped 
the wish to assume another title will be attributed to feel- 
ings that arc laudable and not fastidious. 

The ‘Popular Tales’ of Miss Edgeworth ap- 
peared in 1804, having been chosen ‘ not as 

a presumptuous and premature claim to popularity, 
but from the wish that they may be current beyond 
circles which are .sometimes exclusively considered 
as polite.’ In these, and indeed in all the writings of 
Miss Edgeworth — ‘ Moral Tales,’ ‘ Parents’ Assistant,’ 
&c. — it was her con.stant aim to exemplify and pro- 
mote the principles of practical education contained 
in the more didactic works on educatioji by herself 
and her father, Mr. Richard I.-oveli Edgeworth. 

1809. The ‘ Talcs of Fashionable Life ’ were intended espe- 
cially to jioint out some of the errors, bad habits and 
affectations, to which the higher classes of society are 

1813. dispo.sed. ‘ Patronage ’ is one of the best of her 
larger novels ; after it came out ‘ Harrington,’ ‘ Or- 
mond,’, and (latest of all) ‘ Helen.’ 

Their in- The earlier tales of Maria ltdgeworth at once re- 
oirscott mediocrity of the fictitious writing of the 

day, and had some influence in leading the way to the 
novels of .Sir Walter Scott. I n a letter from his printer 

1814. rmd publisher, James Ballantync, to Miss Edgeworth, 
the writer saysj that from intercourse with the author 
of ‘ Waverley,’ while ‘Waverley’ was going through 
the press, he knew that the exquisite truth arid power 
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of Miss Edgeworth’s characters operated on his mind 
at once to excite and subdue it.^ In the delineation 
of character, particularly Irish character, Miss 
Edgeworth has not been excelled by Lady Morgan, 

Mr. Lever, and other later writers. Her tales com- Didactic 
mended themselves to the understanding as well as 
to the fancy, inculcating moral truth in the guise of 
fiction, rebuking folly and prejudice by the force of 
ridicule and humour. With much merit in this 
respect. Miss Edgeworth’s novels have, a certain 
teaching or lecturing tone not always agreeable in a 
novel ; England being made, as it were, the Dame’s 
School of this accomplished authoress.^ In the 
conduct and denouement of the plot it has been ob- 
served that her stories are generally, if not unnatural, 
at least improbable, the events of most consequence, 
with hardly an exception, being brought about by 
providential coincidences.® If, however, this be a 
fault, it is one which may be objected to nearly every 
work of fiction that looks .more to the producing of 
striking effects than to the doctrine of probabilities./ 

The novels of Miss Jane Austen, of which the Miss 
first, ‘ Sense and Sensibility,’ appeared in 1 8 1 1 , have * 
certainly ’the merit of greater probability of incident 
As her style became more formed. Miss Austen’s 

' Lockhart’s Lije of Sir Walter Scott, vol. iii. .p. 303. The in- 
fluence exercised by Miss Edgeworth’s success in stimulating him 
to the writing of Wavcrley, is referred to by Scott himself in the 
(leneral Preface to his novels, many years after. 

“ Don Juan’s model parent, Donna Inez, is compared I)y Lord 
Byron to 

Miss Edgeworth*s novels stepping from their cover. 

^ Qiiiiritrly Rei^ieiv iox 1821. 

V 
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subsequent tales, ‘ Mansfield Park,’ ‘ Pride and Pre- 
judice,' ' Emma ' and ‘Persuasion,’ displayed qualities 
entitling her to a high Vank among writers of fiction. 
Their perfect naturalness, and truthful rendering of 
the life of the upper middle class of English society, 
will always please. Without the brilliant talent and 
pretension of Miss Edgeworth, Miss Austen’s ex- 
pressive manner gains upon her readers like the 
beauty of some women, not remarkable or striking 
at first, but improving unaccountably on farther ac- 
quaintance. Her quick perception of the minor 
follies and absurdities of life, and her easy and lively 
way of bringing them out, contribute to give a 
piquancy to her stories which enhances their moral 
tendency without the reader being aware of it. 
Wavcricy The appearance in 1814 at Edinburgh, of ‘Waver- 
novels. ,,p.^ Sixty Years Since’ (the first portion of 

it having been written in 1805), and the. long train 
of novels and romances that followed from the same 
quarter, forms an era in the history of fictitious 
narrative. Although his incognito was not formally 
withdrawn till 1825, the ‘man in the mask’ was 
very soon revealed to many of his countrymen, from 
internal evidence, to be no other than Walter Scott, 
already known to the public as the editor of the 
‘ Border Minstrelsy ’ and the author of ‘ Marmion.’ 
His previous literary pursuits, his extensive reading 
in history, his antiquarian and traditionary lore, his 
powers of memory and imagination, his knowledge 
of life, his genial and widely sympathetig nature, all 
contributed materials for the composition of the 

It 

Waverley novels. 
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Hardly had people ceased to talk of the thoroughly 
well-drawn and amusingly-coloured picture of Scot- 
tish manners and character* at the period of the 
' forty-five/ presented by ‘ Waverley/ than it was 
followed by ' Guy Mannering/ then by the ' Anti- 
quary/ ‘ Rob Roy/ the three series of the ‘ Tales of 
My Landlord/ and ‘ Ivanhoe/ ^ In the article upon 1819. 
' Ivanhoe/ in the * Edinburgh Review ' for January 
1820, Mr. Jeffrey pays Scott the high compliment 
of comparing him with Shakespeare 

In the period of little more than five years, he has 
founded a new school of invention, and established and 
endowed it with nearly thirty volumes of the most animated 
and original compositions that have enriched English lite- 
rature for a century ; volumes that have cast into the shade 
all contemporary prose, and even all recent poetry (except 
perhaps, that inspired by the genius — or demon — of Byron), 
and by their force of colouring, and depth of feeling, by 
their variety, vivacity, magical facility and living present- 
ment of character, have rendered conceivable to this later 
age the miracles of the mighty dramatist. 

As of Shakespeare, so it may with truth be said 
of Scott, that to him nature ‘ unveiled her face.* 


^ In a letter dated from Abbotsford in the autumn of 1817, Sir 
David Wilkie remarks — ‘The family here are equally in the dark 
about whether Mr. Scott is the author of the novels. They arc 
quite perplexed about it. They hope he is the author, and would 
be greatly mortified if it were to turn out that he was not. He 
has frequently talked about the diflerent characters to us, and tlie 
young ladies express themselves greatly provoked with the sort of 
unconcern he affects towards them.’ Cunningham’s Life of Wilkie^ 
i. 482. The formal avowal of the authorship of the novels was 
not made till brought out by Lord Meadowbank at a Theatrical 
Funddinficr in Edinburgh in 1825. 

F 2 
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The extent of his traditional and historical lore was 
not more remarkable than his insight into, and 
sympathetic acquaintan'ce with, the feelings of men 
and their springs and motives of action. 

‘ Ivanhoe ' was followed by the ‘ Monastery' and 
‘ Abbot,’ and these by ‘ Kenilworth,’ in which the 
genius of Scott may be said to have culminated. 
In the variety and richness of the scenery and de- 
scriptions in this novel, and in the pathos of the 
story, it has not been excelled by any of his later 
productions. Several good novels, tlie ‘ Fortunes 
of Nigel,’ ‘Quentin Durward,’ the ‘Talisman,’ came 
out, along with others not of equal merit, in rapid 
succession ; but the wand of the enchanter, which 
had called so many spirits from the deep of the past, 
gradually lost its power, and the series was closed 
in 1831 by paralysis and death. 

The novels and romances of Scott are nearly 
all historical, though in a greater or less degree; 
some taking both the persons and events of real 
history, as ‘ Waverley,’ the ‘ Legend of Montrose,’ 
‘ Quentin Durward,’ ‘ Old Mortality, ; ’ some dealing 
with minor incidents of history, and introducing real 
characters, as ‘ Rob Roy,’ the ‘ Heart of Midlothian,’ 
‘ Kenilworth ; ’ others again being confined to the 
illustration of national manners and habits at parti- 
cular periods, as ‘ Guy Mannering,’ the ‘ Antiquary,’ 
‘St. Ronan’s Well.’ 

Unless Defoe’s ‘Memoirs of a Cavalier,’ and 
‘Journal of the Plague Year ’ (although these have 
no plot or story), or Smollett’s ‘ Roderick Random,’ 
be considered to have anticipated the historical 
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novel of Scott, Sir Walter may be regarded (to 
use the words of a late writer) as having been 
‘ the first to show how mucrt invention might gain 
by a union with reality ; what additional probability, 
interest and importance, might be given to the for- 
tunes of imaginary heroes, by interweaving their 
destinies with those of historical personages ; nay, 
how much of romance in its finest forms lies in 
the characters and events of history itself, invisible 
to the prosaic or merely philosophic observer, but 
obvious at once to the eye of imagination.’ In this 
respect, the Waverley novels may be regarded as 
creations by themselves, differing from previous 
works of fiction ; but they resemble the best ex- 
amples that exist of fictitious narrative, in represent- 
ing character truthfully and developing powerfully 
the workings of natural feelings in the breasts and 
the actions of men. The scenes and surroundings 
of their narratives are, indeed, taken from the past ; 
but humanity, however modified externally by na- 
tional manners and the process of civilisation, is the 
same in a remote age as in the present age, the 
same in the highlands of Scotland as it is on the 
banks of the Loire. 

In the department of fictitious writing the in- 
fluence of the novels of Scott was very marked ; but 
so far as regards actual benefit to literature, its 
operation has perhaps been less direct than indirect. 
The direct imitators of Sir Walter Scott’s style and 
manner have not been quite successful in their 
efforts. The historical and antique setting may be 
there, but the genuine stone is wanting. The his- 
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torical romances of Mr. James — the earliest of which, 
‘Richelieu,’ appeared in i825~-have considerable 
merit, and are not without interest ; but they are 
too much spun out, and are deficient in the higher 
(jualities of fictitious narrative. The Scotch novels of 
Galt, which possess a copious fund of sly humour, 
were brought out rapidly between 1819 and 1823. 
His ‘ Annals of the Parish ’ and ‘ Entail ’ are superior 
to his other quasi-historical novels. Cooper, if to be 
considered at all an imitator of Scott, takes very 
different scenes and subjects for the display of his 
novel-writing talent. 

It is rather by elevating the tone of fictitious 
writing, and by their general suggestiveness, that 
the Wavcriey novels have influenced some of their 
2820. successors. Tlfe scene of Mr. Lockhart’s ‘Valerius,’ 
,S27. and of Mr. Moore’s ‘Epicurean,’ is laid in that 
transition period when the Roman empire was veer- 
ing from paganism towards Christianity, and, having 
regard to the difficulties to be encountered, they are 
written with power and feeling. Miss P errier’s novels 
of ‘ Marriage,’ ‘ Inheritance,’ and ‘ Destiny,’ show a 
certain resemblance to Miss Austen’s manner, with 
a piquant and amusing flavour of the hurrtour and 
delineation of Scottish manners of Sir Walter Scott. 
The novels of Charlotte Bronte are also above 
average merit. The oriental romances of Mr. Morier, 
1832. ‘ Zohrab,’ ‘Ayesha,’ and others, possess some good 

qualities of the Waverley tales, displayed in new 
and interesting circumstances. 

The novels of domestic life and manners, whether 
high life or low life, which have mote recently ap- 
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peared, are as a class superior to those in the begin- 
ning of the century. Among - the most amusing are 
those of Theodore Hook and Captain Marryatt 
In several instances novel writing in the present 
century has ascended to quarters of high social 
position; and to Mr. Lister, the Marquis of Nor- 
manby, Mrs. Gore, Lady Dacre, and others now 
deceased, we are indebted for some of the best of 
what have been called ‘ fashionable novels.’ As one Fashion- 
of the various departments of human life, the habits novels, 
and sentiments of high society'are no doubt a legi- 
timate theme for the novelist ; and novels in which 
the personages belong to the fashionable world are 
occasionally made vehicles for very skilful and enter- 
tixining delineations of manners and character, and 
of phases of public opinion, inters]<lrsed with his- 
torical incidents. y But fashionable manners, merely 
as such, do not as a rule afford the best theme for 
the novelist The story, in the general run of such 
novels, is usually of very slender texture, with great 
lack of incidents. It is for the most part overlaid 
with an accumulation of descriptions of society and 
successions of scenes in town and in the country, 
the leading interest of w'hich lies not so much in 
their bearing upon the main plot, as in gratifying 
the curiosity of the general reader to know how 
the ‘ high characters ’ drawn in the novel conduct 
themselves in London life, or at a ducal country 
mansion. When taken up by imitators, who describe 
fashionable life at second hand, or ty ‘ fair women 
without discretion,’ these novels become very trashy 
performances. 
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In the external bearing and manners of the upper 
classes of countries of European civilization there 
is so much conventiortalism and reserve, and so 
much routine in their habits, that very little scope is 
in general afforded for incident and adventure, and 
the display of feeling. It is the fact of there being 
greater scope for both in the middle and lower 
walks of life, especially in the latter, which renders 
them more fertile of subject for the writer of fiction. 
Fielding and Scott have acknowledged this, both in 
theory and in their practice ; and it has been con- 
firmed by the practice (though that may not be 
constant) of Lord Lytton, Mr. Thackeray, and Mr. 
Dickens in more recent times. 

I have (says Walter Scott in his original preface to 
the ‘ Antiquary ,7 sought my principal personages in the 
class of society who are the last to feel the influence of 
that general polish which assimilates to each other the 
manners of different nations. Among the same class I 
have placed some of the scenes in which I have en- 
deavoured to illu.strate the operations of the higher and 
more violent passions ; both because the lower orders arc 
less restrained by the habit of suppressing their feelings, 
and because I agree with Mr. Wordsworth, that they 
seldom fail to express them in the strongest and most 
powerful language. 

The sensational novels of the present day do not 
fall to be noticed in this summary. The great 
loss which fictitious writing has sustained by the 
recent decease of Mr. Thackeray and Mr. Dickens, 
it is unnecessary to do more tlian refer to. Some 
years should pass before their popular works can 
be duly taken note of or estimated. 
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CHAPTER III. 

POETRY. 

Can Poetry be defined? — Poetry of Pope, of two kinds—' 
Satirical Poetns of Johnson — Of Churchill — Poetry of 
Thomson— Of Ramsay — Of Dr. Edxvard Young — 
Lyrics of Collins- and Gray — Poems of Goldsmith — 
Beattie — Warton and others — Poetry and original 
manner of Cowper. 

Towauus the conclusion of his ‘ Life of Pope,’ Dr. 
Johnson observes: — ‘After all this it is surely 
superfluous to answer the question*that has once 
been asked, ^ whether Pope was a poet — otherwise 
than by asking in return. If Pope be not a poet, 
where is poetry to be found ? To circumscribe 
poetry by a definition will only show the narrowness 
of the definer, though a definition which shall ex- 
clude Pope will not easily be made.’ Not disputing 
the danger of circumscribing poetry by a definition, 
certain qualities may be adverted to which two of 
the greatest masters of the art appear to have re- 
garded as proper to poetry. Milton, in his ‘ Treatise 
of Eiducation ’ distinguishes Poetry from Logic as 
being ‘ more simple, sensuous, and passionate : ’ that 
is, not complex or subtle, but dealing with simple 

* By Dr. Joseph Warton, author of an Essay on the Genius and 
Writing^ of Pope^ and who may be regarded as the founder of 
the modern school of poetic criticism in England. 
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elements ; not abstract, but sensible and real ; not 
cold and inanimate, but moved by and expressing" 
human passions and syrhpathies. Shakespeare, again, 
speaks of the poet as being ‘ of imagination all com- 
pact ; ’ thus implying imagination, or the exercise of 
the power of conceiving and bodying forth images, 
to be also an essential attribute of poetry. Upon 
,so high authority it may be allowable to assume 
these qualities, or some of them, to be inherent in 
all true poetry ; and the following notices will touch 
upon such poetry only as shall seem to i^ossess them 
in a more or less ample measure. 

I’octry of With the poetry of Pope an historical view of 
rastorak British poetry should commence. His first 

pieces in verse of any importance were four Pas- 
torals or Eclogues, which appeared in ‘ Tonson’s 
Miscellany’ of 1709. They are prefaced by a short 
discourse on pastoral poetry, intimating the author’s 
theory of this kind of composition to be an imitation 
of the manner of Theocritus and Virgil. ‘ If we 
would copy nature,’ says he, ‘it may be useful to 
take this idea along with us, that Pastoral is an 
image of what they call the Golden Age.’ Pope’s 
shepherds are therefore conventional in their sen- 
timents and manners, and his imagery is what may 
be called hereditary in classical pastoral.^ Their 


' In the years immediately following the publication of Pope’s 
Pastorals, a literary dispute arose as to the proper theory of this 
kind of writing; a 'party having been formed in favour of an 
actual representation of rustic life in England, instead of the con- 
ventional or Sicilian rustic life of the ancient models. Upon this 
new view the Shepherd's Week of Gay was written early in 1714. 
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chief mentis in the correct and musical versihcation, 
and in giving the first example of that harmony in 
English verse which was afterwards considered so 
indispensable.^ The * Essay on Criticism ' was 
brought out anonymously in 1 7 1 1 » in a small quarto 
form. 

If the ‘ Essay on Criticism ’ and a large proportion 
of the subsequent poetry of Pope, drew its inspiration 
from Horace, a considerable share of the early 
offerings of his muse fell to Virgil. The ‘ Messiah,' 
a prophetic song or hymn in imitation of the fourth 
Eclogue of Virgil, appeared in Addison s ‘ Spectator.' 
The invocation of the Roman bard : — 

Sicclidcs Musa;, paullo majora canamus ; 

Non omiies arbusta juvant huniilesqiic myricje — 


In the preface Mr. Gay proposes ‘to describe aright the manners 
of our own honest and laborious ploughmen, in no wise sure more 
unworthy of a British poefs imitation than those of Sicily or 
Arcadia,' and to set before the reader a landscape of his own 
country : — ‘ Thou wilt not find my shepherdesses icily piping on 
oaten reeds, but milking the kine, tying up the sheaves, and, if 
the hogs go astray, driving them to their styes. My shepherd 
gathereth none other nosegays but what are the growth of our own 
fields ; he sleepeth not under myrtle shades, but under a hedge, 
nor doth he vigilantly defend his flock from wolves, because there 
arc none.’ Accordingly the talk of Gay’s Grubbinol and Bum- 
kinet, Hobnelia and Blouzelinda, is of country pursuits, pastimes, 
superstitions, and rustic love. As to the reception by the public 
of the ShephertVs Wcek^ Dr. Johnson, in his Life of Gay^ says 
‘ The effect of reality and truth became conspicuous even when 
the intention was to show them grovelling and degraded. These 
pastorals became popular, and were read with delight as just repre- 
sentations of rural manners and occupations by those who had no 
interest in the rivalry of the poets nor knowledge of the critical 
dispute.’ ^ 

* Warton’s Essay on the Genius and Writings of Pope (i75^)‘ 
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Is thus paraphrased — 

Ye nymphs of Solyma ! begin the song ; 

To heavenly themes sublimer strains belong. 

The mossy fountains and the sylvan shades, 

The dreams of Pindus and the Aonian maids 
Delight no more, — O Thou my voice inspire 
Who touch’d Isaiah’s hallowed lips with fire ! 

Of the bucolic or Georgic poem of ‘Windsor 
1713. Forest,’ it has been justly observed that the descrip- 
tions of scenery and objects, with few exceptions, 
want distinctness and individuality. Amongst the 
exceptions, however, will come the lines — 

Sec from the brake the whirring pheasant springs. 

And mounts exulting on triumphant wings : 

Short is his joy, he feels the fiery wound, 

Flutters in blood and panting beats the ground. 

Ah ! what avail his glos.sy varying dyes, 

1 1 is purple crest and scarlet-circled- eyes. 

The vivid green his shining plumes unfold, 

His painted wings, and breast that flames with gold ! 

The ‘ Ode for Music on St. Cecilia’s Day ’ was an 
early production of Mr. Pope, and would probably 
rank higher than it does as a lyric poem were it not 
so open to comparison with the ‘ Alexander’s Feast ’ 
of Dryden, whose manner Pope has imitated; In the 
well-known ' Elegy to the Memory of an Unfortunate 
Lady,’ the poetry is superior to the merit of the 
subject. 

,7,4. The ‘Rape of the Lock, a heroi-comical poem,’ 
the subject ahc| occasion of it being a questionable 
piece of gallantry on the part of Lord Petre, was 
welcomed by the applause of readers of ever^ class. 
Unexceptionable in its versification, this poem dis- 
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plays marveUous invention and the finest wit •, being 
characterised by Addison as merum sal. It com- 
bines the machinery of the sylphs in the happiest 
manner with humorous narrative and playful satire. 
The ‘ Epistle of Eloisa to Abelard ’ (included 
among Mr. Pope’s collected poems in 1717) is said, 
in the argument of the poem, to have been written 
from original letters of the lovers, ‘which, give so 
lively a picture of the struggles of grace and na- 
ture, virtue and passion.’ With great harmony of 
numbers, it has more reality, and contains a more 
vivid expre.ssion of passionate feeling, than occur ]n 
any other of his productions. In a letter to Martha 
Blount (about 1716), Mr. Pope says of this poem ; 

‘ The “ Epistle of Eloisa ” grows warm, and begins 
to have some breathings of the heart in it, which 
may make posterity think that I was in love,’ 

The translation of ‘ Homer' — ‘a pretty poem, but 
not Homer,’ according to the judgment of Bentley, 
occupied about ten years of the poet’s lifetime. 
The first three books of the ‘ Dunciad ’ appeared in 
1728, and the fourth some years later.^ In this re- 
. * — 

^ It is with reference to the Dunciad that the following jeu 
d’esprit^ by Henry Fielding, was given in the Covent Garden 
Journal (1752) ‘ He (Dryden) died in a good old age, possessed 

of the kingdom of Wit, and was succeeded by king Alexander, 
surnamed Pope. This prince enjoyed the crown many years, and 
is thought to have stretched the prerogative much farther than his 
predecessor. He is said to have been extremely jealous of the 
affections of his subjects, and to have employe^ various spies, by 
whom, if he was informed of the least suggestion against his title, 
he never failed of branding the accused person with the word 
dunce on kis forehead in broad letters ; after which the unhappy 
culprit was obliged to lay by his pen for ever, for no bookseller 
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markable work Mr. Pope gives full scope to his 
satirical vein, mingling some general with more of 
personal, and often coarse, satire ; using all the 
weapons of an excursive and brilliant fancy, and all 
the power of words, to harass and confound his ad- 
versaries and the scribblers of the day. The ‘ Essay 
on Man,’ in four books, was addressed to Henry St 
John, Lord Bolingbrokc, and is not considered one 
of his best efforts. Full of metaphysical morality, 
what is true in it was not new, and what was ap- 
parently new is more so in the sound than the sense. 
Xhe ‘ Epistles ’ to various persons, and the two 
‘ Dialogues ’ were written at different times ; the 
more, direct imitations of Horace being written late 
in life, and chiefly by way of relaxation. 

It will be seen from this reference to the writings 
Pope’s of Pope, that they divide mostly into two classes ; 
two critical, didactic, and satirical ; the other, poems 

kinds. iniagination and passionate sentiment. The first 
of these classes, in which are included the ‘ E,s.says ’ the 


would venture to print a word that lie wrote. He did indeed j)ut 
a total restraint on the liberty of the press, for no person durst 
read anything which was writ without his license and approbation; 
and this license he granted only to four during his reign, namely, 
to the celebrated Dr. Swift, to the ingenious Dr. Young, and to 
Dr. Arbuthnot and to one Mr, Gay, four of his principal courtiers 
and favourites. But without diving any deeper into his character, we^ 
must allow that king Alexander had great merit as a writer, and his 
title to the kingdom of Wit was better founded at least than his 
enemies have pretended.' Pope’s timely countenance afforded to 
Thomson and Aikenside are recorded instances of the reigning 
poet’s good-nature, which Fielding would perhaps have accounted 
for as* displayed towards writers not interfering with that province 
of poetry which Pope regarded as his own by prerogative. 
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‘ Epistles,’ and the ‘ Dunciad/ have for their subject- 
matter, criticism, taste, ethics,' society and manners ; 
and, however varied the illustrations, and harmonious 
and pointed the verse, they are really more akin to 
very clever prose than to ^ottry—semtoni propiora. 

But, like Horace with his Satires and his Odes, Pope 
can take his stand also upon poetical compositions of 
quite another kind, as the ‘ Epistle of Eloisa to 
Abelard,’ ‘ Rape of the Lock,’ and shorter pieces, in 
which he has displayed powers both of imagination 
and sentiment or feeling ; imagination being more 
conspicuous in some, sentiment in others.^ 

In 1738, while Pope was still alive, Samuel John- jolmsoiV 
son, wrote his ‘ London,’ and ten years after, his 
‘ Vanity of Human Wishes,’ the one in imitartion of Juvenal, 
the third, the other of the tenth satire of Juvenal. 

Both are full of well applied parallels and modern 
instances. The Imagery and illustration contained 
in these poems is striking and original ; as poetical 
compositions they occupy a middle place between 
tran.slatIon and original writing. The ‘ V anity of 
Human Wishes ’ is considered superior to the other, 
not only in the versification, which is pointed and 
vigorous, but in the design and the sense ; its excel- 

' It must have been no inconsiderable triumph to the admirers 
of Pope when Dr. Joseph Warton, who first raised the question as 
to his poetry, after a thorough review of the poet’s works extend- 
ing through two volumes, arrived at the conclusion, hardly war- 
ranted by his premises, that Mr. Pope ought to be placed — not 
in the same rank with Spenser, Shakespeare, and Milton, but 
‘ considering the correctness, elegance, and utility, of his works, 
the weight of sentiment and the knowledge of man they contain, 
that he dUght to have a place assigned him next to Milton and 
just above Dryden.’ — Warton’s Essay on Pope, vol. ii., ad fin. 
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lence being no doubt partly due to the superiority 
of the tenth satire of Juvenal to the third. The 
following lines are an example of the application of 
Juvenal's satire to the times of Lord Chesterfield 
and the Pelhams : — 

Unnumbered suppliants crowd Preferment’s gate, 
Athirst for'wealth, and burning to be great ; 

Delusive Fortune hears th’ incessant call, 

They mount, they shine, evaporate, and fall. 

On ev’ry stage the foes of peace attend, 

Hate dogs their flight, and insult mocks their end. 
Love ends with hope ; the sinking statesman's door 
Pours in the morning worshippers no more. 

For growing names the weekly scribbler lies. 

To growing wealth the dedicator flies ; 

From every room descends the painted face. 

That hung the bright Palladium of the place, 

And smoked in kitchen, or in auctions sold. 

To better features yields the frame of gold ; 

For now no more wc trace in every line 
Heroic worth, benevolence divine. 

Aken- Akenside’s ‘ Pleasures of Imagination’’ a didactic 
PlcaLres pociu ill blank verse, appeared in 1744, and his 
nL'ion ‘ Odes ’ in the following year. As compared with 
the Odes of Collins and Gray, the merit of Akenside’s 
lyric poetry is not of a high order. The ‘ Pleasures 
of Imagination ’ contains some very poetical pas- 
sages of illustration and description, but it deals too 
much in philosophy and theory, and the style is often 
obscure. Reasoning and analysis, although ex- 
pressed in elotjuent verse, belong to the domain of 
logic rather than of poetry.* 

* Two poems of this time, Glover’s Leonidas (i735;l, in the 
classical manner, correct and cold, and Armstrong’s Art of Pre- 
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In the direction of satirical poetry mention should 
pe made of tl le slashing diatribes of the Rev. Charles Satirical 
Churchill, of London, which were poured forth upon cShnl 
:he town with great exuberance in the first three 
fiears of the reign of George III., during the ad- 
Tiinistration of the Earl of Bute. Among the most 
noted of these satires were the ‘ Rosciad,’ in which, 
profiting by his playhouse experience, he attacks 
unmercifully the London actors of the day, including 
Garrick and Quin ; the ‘ Prophecy of Famine,’ in 
which Lord Bute’s compatriots are bespattered, with 
some humour and more Invention ; the ‘ Ghost,’ a 
desultory performance in four books, in octo-syllabic 
measure, touching on all current topics, including 
the Cock-lane Ghost, and lashing Dr. Johnson 
under the name of Pomposo ; and the ‘ Epistle to 
Hogarth ’ the painter, hardly to be equalled for 
venomous personality. The ‘ North Briton,’ a peri- 
odical paper In the writing of which Mr. Wilkes was 
assisted by Churchill, had waged war upon Hogarth, 
who in retaliation published the well-known por- 
trait of Wilkes, of his own engraving ; this being 
the immediate cau.se of Churchill’s ‘ Epistle.’ Ho- 
garth’s rejoinder was the equally well-known por- 
trait of ‘ The Bruiser, Charles Churchill (once the 
Reverend), in the character of a Russian Bear.’ 

With some redeeming passages of character- 
sketching and illustrative imagery, the satirical poems 
of Churchill owe their chief reputation to fearless 

\serfwg Health (1744), didactic and good in its kind, may be 
'classed .intong the works of the poefee mhtores. 
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Strength of invective, clothed in rough though 
vigorous verse. They appear to affect the manner 
of Dryden in preference to that of Pope ; but their 
personality and abusiveness forbid them ranking 
high as poetry.^ Cowper in his ‘Table Talk,’ has 
these lines upon Churchill : — 

If brighter beams than all he threw not forth, 

'Twas negligence in him, not want of worth. 

Surly and slovenly and bold and coarse. 

Too proud for art, and trusting in mere force ; 
Spendthrift alike of money and of wit. 

Always at speed and never drawing bit. 

He struck the lyre in such a carelc.ss mood. 

And so disdained the rules he understood ; 

The laurel seemed to wait on his command — 

He snatched it rudely from the Muses' hand. 

Returning to a purer stream of poetry, we discover 
one of its spring-heads in the ‘ Sea.son.s ’ of Thom- 
son. The son of a Scotch country clergyman, with 
a classical education and an early formed taste for 
the poetical aspects of nature, Thomson took with 
him to London in 1725 the manuscript of his 
‘ Winter,’ which he was encouraged to produce the 
following year in print.*^ ‘ Summer,’ ‘ Spring,’ and 

' Churchill died as Goldsmith’s poem of the Traveller was 
passing through the press ; the dedication thus characterising 
Churchill : — ‘ Him they dignify with the name of poet ; his tawdry 
lampoons are called satires, his turbulence is said to be force, and 
his phrenzy fire.’ Churchill and his poetry have recently under- 
gone a process of whitewashing by Mr. John Forster, in his 
Biographkal Essays, reprinted from the Edinburgh Reiim. ' 

® Dr. Joseph \V.irton, in the second part of his Essay on Pope, 
says that the Winter I.-.y a long time neglected, till Mr. Spence 
made honourable mention of it in his Ess.ay on the OdyKey, which 
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‘ Autumn ’ followed. A collected edition of the 
‘ Seasons ’ was then published in quarto by subscrip- 
tion, Pope subscribing for three copies.^ 

Before many years passed, it was generally ac- 
knowledged that in Thomson an original poet, both 
as regarded matter and style, had appeared; his 
blank verse occasionally too swelling and his epi- 
sodes not always in the best taste, but drawing his 
inspiration directly from nature, rising often to the 
sublime, and animating his descriptions by touches of 
sentiment and fancy. His poem of ‘ Liberty,’ which Liberty, 
was written after a tour on the continent with the 
.son of Lord Chancellor Talbot, travels over ancient 
Greece and Rome and their belongings to Britain, and 
is more didactic and commonplace than his ‘ Castle Castle of 
of Indolence.’ Adopting the Spenserian manner {"nec" 
of allegory as well as the stanza of Spenser, the 
‘ Castle of Indolence ’ is a highly imaginative pro- 
duction. The vein of sentiment that pervades it is 
refined and original, *and the verse harmonious. 

becoming a popular book, made the poem known. The poetical 
merit of the Seasons was pointed out by Warton himself in 1756, 
in the first part of his Essay on Pope. Many years after, Mr. 
Wordsworth, in the supplement to his preface to the Lyrical 
Ballads ( Works., iii. 333), remarked that, ‘ excepting the Nocturnal 
Reverie of Lady tVinchelsea, and a passage or two in the Windsor 
Forest of Pope, the poetry of the period intervening between the 
publication of the Paradise Lost and the Seasons does not con- 
tain a single new image of external nature, and scarcely presents 
a familiar one from which it can be inferred that the eye of the 
poet had been steadily fixed upon his object, *nuch less that his 
feelings had urged him to work upon it in the spirit of genuine 
imagination.’ 

* Live? of the Poets, iii. 230. 
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Had Thomson restricted his imitation of Spenser 
to the measure and allegory, and not also imitated 
occasionally his antiquated forms of words, which the 
richness and growth of the English language in his 
own day made quite unnecessary, his poem might, in 
some portions of it, have gained in point of diction. 
On the * Seasons ' the reputation of Thomson chiefly 
rests, as the author of a work original in its kind, 
and suggestive of a more sensuous and less artificial 
sort of poetry than that of the school of Popc.^ 

The following stanzas from the second canto of 
the ' Castle of Indolence,' referring to the training 
and achievements of the ‘ Knight of Industry,’ is a 
fair example of Thomson's manner in this poem : — 

At other times he pried through Nature's store, 

Whatever she in th' ethereal round contains, 

Whate’er she hides beneath her verdant floor. 

The vegetable and the mineral reigns : 

Or else he scann’d the globe, those small domains. 
Where restless mortals such a turmoil keep, 

Its seas, its floods, its mountains, 'and its plains ; 

Blit more he search’d the mind, and roused from sleep 
Those moral seeds whence we heroic actions reap. 

Nor would he scorn to stoop from high pursuits 
Of heavenly truth, and practice what she taught ; 

Vain is the tree of knowledge without fruits ! 

Sometimes in hand the spade or plough he caught, 

Forth calling all with which boon Earth is fraught ; 
Sometimes he plied the strong mechanic tool, 

Or rear’d the fabric from the finest draught ; 

And oft he put himself to Neptune's school, 

Fighting with winds and waves on the vex'd ocean pool. 

* Thomson’s Plays do not fall to be noticed here. In his 
masque of Alfred is tlie national anthem Ruit Britimnia^ 
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To solace then these rougher toils, he tried 
To touch the kindling canvas into life ; 

W^th Nature his creating pencil vied, 

With Nature joyous at the mimic strife; 

Or, to such shapes as graced Pygmalion’s wife, 

He hew’d the marble ; or, with varied fire, 

He roused the trumpet and the martial fife, 

Or bade the lute sweet tenderness inspire, 

Or verses framed that well might wake Apollo’s lyre. 

Accomplish’d thus he from the woods issued, 

Full of great aims, and bent on bold emprise ; 

The work, which long he in his breast had brew’d, 

Now to perform he ardent did devise ; 

To wit, a barbarous world to civilise. 

Earth was till then a boundless forest wild ; 

Nought to be seen but savage wood, and skies; 

No cities nourish’d arts, no culture smiled, 

No gov^ernment, no laws, no gentle manners mild. 

% ^ ^ 

It would exceed the purport of my song, 

To say how this best sun from orient climes 
Came beaming life and beauty all along. 

Before him chasing indolence and crimes. 

Still as he pass’d, the nations he sublimes. 

And calls forth arts and virtues with his ray : 

Then Egypt, Greece and Rome their golden times 
Successive had ; but now in ruins grey ' 

They lie,’ to slavish sloth and tyranny a prey. 

To crown his toils, Sir Industry then spread 
The swelling sail, and made for Britain’s coast. 

A sylvan life till then the natives led. 

In the brown shades and greenwood forest lost, 

All careless rambling where it liked them most : 

Their wealth the wild-deer bouncing 1!hrough the glade, 
They lodged at large, and lived at Nature’s cost, 
Save^spear and bow, withouten other aid ; 

Yet not the Roman steel their naked breast dismay’d. 
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Here, by degrees, his master- work arose, 

Whatever arts and industry can frame : 

Whatever finish'd Agriculture knows, 

Fair queen of arts ! from heaven itself who came, 

When Eden flourish'd in unspotted fame ; 

And still with her sweet innocence we find. 

And tender peace, and joys without a name, 

That, while they ravish, tranquillize the mind ; 

Nature and Art at once, delight and use combined. 

The towns he quicken'd by mechanic arts, 

And bade the fervent city glow with toil ; 

Bade social Commerce raise renowned marts, 

Join land to land, and marry soil to soil, 

Unite the poles, and, without bloody spoil, 

Bring home of either Ind the gorgeous stores ; 

, Or, should despotic rage the world embroil, 

Bade tyrants tremble on remotest shores, 

While o'er th’ encircling deep Britannia’s thunder roars. 

The drooping Muses then he westward call’d 
From the famed city by Propontic sea, 

What time the Turk th' enfeebled Grecian thrall’d ; 
Thence from their cloister'd walks he set them free, 

And brought them to another Castalie, 

Where Isis many a famous nursling breeds ; 

Or where old Cam soft-paces o’er the lea, 

In pensive mood, and tunes his Doric reeds, 

The whilst his flocks at large the lonely shepherd feeds. 

s Although the ' Gentle Shepherd ' of Allan Ram- 
say (father of Ramsay the portrait-painter) is en- 
titled a ^ Pastoral Comedy,' it is rather a poem 
than a play. This poetical production is original 
in its kind, in ten-syllable rhyming verse, and in 
the Scottish dialect. The training and education 
of Ramsay (in his later life a bookseller in Edin- 
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burgh) were entirely Scotch, out of the sphere of 
the influence of Pope. His . smaller pieces, mostly 
of a local interest, were collected and published by 
subscription at Edinburgh by Ruddiman in 1720. 
The Gentle Shepherd’ appeared in 1725, with 
a dedication to the Countess of Eglinton. It soon 
became popular, not only in Scotland, but in 
London and Dublin. Unlike the conventional 
style of pastoral poetry derived from Theocritus 
and Virgil, and differing also from the ‘ Shepherd’s 
Week ’ of Gay, the tendency of which is to give an 
altogether low and ridiculous view of rustic life, it 
describes the simple manners of the better class of 
Scottish peasantry after the period of the Resto- 
ration : but the language must be understood in 
order to appreciate the skill with which the poet 
heightens his delineation of rustic character by 
touches of comic archness, sometimes broad but 
without vulgarity, and refines his view of peasant 
life by tender sentiment. Some may think that the 
passion of love is kept under better regulation than 
consists with a high degree of passionate feeling ; 
but the dialogue is never tiresome, nor the incidents 
far-fetchtd or incredible. F rom its thorough vitality 
and skilful representation of rural manners and senti- 
ment, the ‘ Gentle Shepherd ’ lays claim to a fair 
position in British poetry. 

The poetry of the Rev. Dr. Edward Young is 
varied and copious. His satires on^the love of fame 
in the several relations of life, collected under one 
title, ‘The Universal Passion,’ appeared between 
1725 and 1728, prior to Pope’s satirical epistles. 
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They are imitations of the manner, but without the 
depth of meaning, of Horace and Juvenal, display- 
ing considerable felicity of illustration, epigrammatic 
and pointed in their drawing of character. More 
originality and poetic feeling is shown in his ‘ Last 
Day’ and ‘ Force of Religion,’ a poem on Lady 
Night Jane Grey. His ‘Night Thoughts,’ a poem travel- 
^^742-** ling excursively over the verges of life and death, 
^746- and dealing with the most important points of re- 
ligious belief and duty, came out at intervals in nine 
books or ‘ Nights,’ each book being dedicated to 
some person of consequence, from Speaker Onslow 
to the Duke of Newcastle. This remarkable poem 
was written in a time of domestic affliction, and 
' displays great though unequally applied powers of 
reflection, imagination, and passionate sentiment. It 
is tinged, however, by a certain tone of discontent, 
arising probably from the delay of that preferment 
Young was always supposed to be seeking, which 
rather interferes with the effect of the pathos. And 
in the continued recurrence to the same melancholy 
topics, in the laboured antitheses and dazzling 
points, in his use of conventional phraseology, as 
Cynthia and Philomel, and (for his deceased step- 
daughter and her husband) Narcissa and Philander, 
too evident symptoms appear of an affectation of 
desolation, just as if the author had indited his verses 
by the light of the gift sent him by the Duke of 
Wharton— a human skull, with a candle set in it. 
The poem is in blank verse, which was most ; u!table 
to its expatiating character.^ 

‘ In one of his prose witings, The Centaur not Fabulous, Dr. 
Young, referring to the shifting scene of human life, asks, ‘Where 
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Much inferior in quantity but superior in quality to 
the productions of Dr. Young is the lyric poetry of 
William Collins. His literary career, short and me- 
lanchdly, partially lighted by the. dimly-descried rays 
of a posthumous fame, is well known through bio- 
graphy. His oriental or Persian Eclogues, a juvenile 1742. 
composition, are very sweet pastorals in the conven- 
tional manner, with not much either of orientalism 
or of individuality in the imagery and sentiments. 

His ‘Odes on several Descriptive and Allegorical 
Subjects,’ amongst which were some of his finest 
lyrics, appeared in a modest little volume. It is 1747. 
a slur on the poetical taste of his time that the 
odes of Collins were long neglected and unread ; 
and Dr. Johnson’s so-called criticism on them in his 
‘ Life of Collins’ is a blot in his great work. They 
have since taken their place as lyric poetry of the 
highest order. In point of beautiful and striking 
imagery, of sensibility carried into the region of 
allegory, and of varied and harmonious verse, the 
Odes to Memory, to Pity, to Fear, to Liberty, 
on the Death of Thomson, and on the Supersti- 
tions of the Highlands of Scotland are sufficiently 
remarkable ; but the ‘ Ode on the Passions’ may be Their 
regarded as second to nothing in the English Ian- sonation! 
guage for its vivid personation, lyrical fervour, and 
diction at once forcible, appropriate, and polished.' 

is that world into which we were born ? ’ a thought Lord Byron 
has thought worthy of improving upon : — * 

Wliere is the world ? cries Young al eighty ; where 
The world in which a man was born ? Alas ! 

^Vhere is the world of eight years past ? ^Twas there — 

T look for it, ’tis gone— a globe of glass! 

‘ The ode of Collins, On the Poetical Character^ is too abstract 
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The passions of Fear, Anger, and Despair are 
disposed of in the following lines with wondrous 
power and brevity : — 

First Fear his hand, its skill to try, 

Amid the chords bewilder'd laid, 

And back recoil'd, he knew not why, 

E'en at the sound himself had made. 

Next Anger rush'd ; his eyes on fire, 

In lightnings own’d his secret stings : 

In one rude clash he struck the lyre, 

And swept with hurried hand the strings. 

With woeful measures, wan Despair, 

Low, sullen sounds, his grief beguiled ; 

A solemn, strange, and mingled air, 

'Twas sad by fits, by starts 'twas wild. 

The lyric poetry of Thomas Gray displays genius 
of no ordinary kind — not sjO remarkable perhaps as 
the genius of Collins, which only a thin partition, 
divided from madness — but most carefully cultivated. 
A man of refinement and fastidious taste — a scholar 
living at Cambridge among his books, writing Latin 
poetry almost from his cradle — Gray’s first English 
oblation to the muses was the ‘ Ode on the Prospect 
of Eton College.’ 1 he odes on Spring aitd on Ad- 
versity followed. The ‘ Elegy written in a Country 
Churchyard ’ having first found its way into a maga- 

perhaps, for poetry ; but it is fair to remark what is said for it by 
Air. Coleridge : * An author is obscure when his conceptions are 
dim and imperfect,^ and his language incorrect or inappropriate or 
involved. A poem that abounds in allusions, like the Bard oi 
Gray, or one that personates high and abstract truths, like Collins’s 
Ode on the PoetLal Character, claims not to be popular, but should 
lx acquitted of obscurity. The deficiency is in the reader.' 
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zine, was published in small quarto in 1751, a fourth 
edition appearing the same year. In point of beau- 
tiful imagery and refined delicacy of sentiment, most 
readers will prefer the earlier poems, especially the 
Elegy, whose elaborate simplicity is in the highest 
degree artistic, to his Pindaric odes, the * Progress 
of Poetry’ and ‘ The Bard,’ which appeared together, 
in a quarto form. They were first printed at 
Horace Walpole s press at Strawberry Hill, with an 
appropriate motto from Pindar — Xweroitn 
(vocal to the initiated) prefixed. Imbued with the 
spirit of Pindar and the choral poetry of the Greek 
tragedy, Gray has in these odes addressed himself 
to the intellect rather than to the feelings, and his 
recondite allusions are often beyond ordinary com- 
prehension. ^ 

^ ^ These two odes of Gray (said Dr. Goldsmitli) breathe much 
of the spirit of Pindar, but they have caught the seeming obscurity, 
the sudden transition and hazardous epithet, of his mighty master; 
all which, though evidently intended for beauties, will probably be 
regarded as blemishes by the generality of his readers. In short, 
they arc in some measure a representation of what Pindar now 
appears to be, though perhaps not what he appeared to the states 
of Greece, when they rivalled each other in his applause .' — Monthly 
Ranmf, 1757. 

In a letter to Mr. W. Taylor How on the odes of their mutual 
friend Gray (December 1762), the Italian critic, Count Algarotti, 
makes the following pertinent observation : — ‘ It appears to me 
that, generally speaking, the poetry of the northern nations con- 
sists more of thoughts than of images, delights itself in reflections 
as much as in sentiments, and has not so much individuality and 
picturesqueness as our poetry.' — ‘La poesia dei popoli settentrionali 
pare a me, che, generalmente parlando, consista piii di pensieri chc 
d’ imagini, si compiaccia delle riflessioni egualmente che dei senti 
menti, no^ sia cosi particolareggiata e pittoresca come e la nostra.' 
— Mason's Life and Works of Gray. Appendix. • 
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In the 'Shipwreck’ of Falconer defect of Imagi- 
nation and poetic illustration is in a great mea- 
sure supplied by truthfulness of description and 
1762. natural pathos.^ About the same time appeared 
the ‘Ossianic poetry’ of James Macpherson, the 
question as to the originality of which gave rise 
to a long feud in the world of letters. There is 
reaspn to believe that Macpherson did obtain frag- 
ments of Celtic poetry, chiefly from oral sources in 
the Highlands of Scotland, which he ingeniously 
expanded into the full-blown shape they assume in 
the ‘ Poems of Ossian.’ The imagery is of a wild 
and general character, and wants the individuality of 
real imagery. The bombastic sublimity of Ossian’s 
poems is said to have delighted the first Napoleon, 
some of whose proclamations and addresses may be 
thought to show a little of their manner.^ 

’ To this poem is due the following from Mr. Coleridge, Ad- 
dressed to a Ladvy with Falconed s ^ Shipwreck : ^ — 

Ah ! not by Cam or Isi.s, famou-s streams, 

111 arched groves, ihc youthful poet’s choice ; 

Nor while half-listening, ’mid delicious dreams, 

To harp and song from lady’s hand and voice, 

Nor yet while gazing in sublimer mood, 

On cliff, or cataract, in Alpine dell, 

Nor in dim cave, with bladdery sea-weed strew’d, 

Framing wild fancies to the ocean’s swell ; 

Our sea-bard sang this song ! which still he sings, 

And sings for thee, sweet friend ! Hark, pity, hark ! 

Now mounts, now totters, on the tempest’s wings, 

Now groans, and shivers, the replunging bark ! 

Cling to the shrouds ! In vain ! The breakers roar— 

Death shrieks.]. With two alone of all his clan 

Forlorn the poet paced the Grecian shore, 

No classic roamer, but a shipwreck’d man ] 

* About the year 1760 James Macpherson was private tutor to 
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Dr. Joseph Warton, better known as a critic than 
as a poet, brought out a small volume of ' Odes on 
several subjects,’ of which the ' Ode to F^ancy ’ may 
be regarded as the best. His poetry seems to derive 
its inspiration partly from the lyric poetry of Milton, 
and evidences a careful and loving observation of 
the beauties of nature. The poetry of his brother, 
Thomas Warton, is more varied in its character. Its 
versification and description of rural scenery appears 
to connect with the poetry of the 19th century more 
than with that of the i8th. 

The following lines occur in the commencement 
of an ode addressed by Thomas to Joseph Warton, 
on the latter quitting his residence of Wynslade 
near Basingstoke, to accompany the Duke of Bolton 
abroad : — 

When morn’s pale rays but faintly peep 
O’er yonder oak-crowned airy steep, 

Who now shall climb its brows to view 
The length of landscape, ever new, 

Where summer flings, in careless pride, 

Her varied vesture far and wide ! 

Who mark, beneath, each village charm, 

Or grange or elm-encircled farm ; 


the late Lord Lyiiedoch, then Thomas Graeme, at Balgowan in 
Perthshire. In a volume of letters relating to the family of l?al- 
gowan, printed by the late Robert Graham, Ksq. and John Dun- 
das, Esq., of Edinburgh, it is stated in one of the letters, on the 
authority of Lady Christian Graeme, Lord Lynedoch’s mother,' 
that ‘ Mr. Maepherson, during his stay with them, whicli was 
between three and four years, made frequent excursions into the 
Higldands, and always returned with fresh ballads which he had 
learned, and many written fragments.' — p. 70. 
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The 
Travel- 
ler and 
Deserted 
Village 
of Gold- 
smith. 


1769. 


1770. 


The flinty dovecote’s crowded roof, 

Watched by the kite that sails aloof ; 

The tufted pines whose umbrage tall 
Darkens the long-deserted hall ; 

The veteran beech that on the plain 
Collects at eve the playful train ; 

The cot that smokes with early fire, 

The low-roofed fane’s embosom’d spire ! 

Dr. Goldsmith’s poem of the ‘Traveller, or a 
Prospect of Society,’ appeared in 1 764, with a dedi- 
cation to his brother, the Rev. Henry Goldsmith, 
whose amiable character has furnished the original 
of some of the poet’s happiest sketches. The 
‘ Deserted Village ’ was dedicated to Goldsmith’s 
well-tried friend, Sir Joshua Reynolds. In these 
highly-finished examples of melodious verse, not 
differing too remotely from the ideas of poetical 
composition then prevailing, the sketches of scenery 
and character, the picturesque allusions, reflec- 
tions and sentiments, mingled in about equal pro- 
portions, present themselves' .so agreeably, that the 
‘ Traveller ’ and the ‘ Deserted Village ’ became 
at once, and have always continued, popular fa- 
vourites.^ 

In the year after that which witnessed the success 
of the ‘ Deserted Village’ came out in London the 
first part of the ‘ Minstrel, or the Progress of 

^ 

^ It may be an omission not to refer in the text to the per- 
formances of Thomas Chatterton, the ‘ marvellous boy/ whose 
alleged * poems of«Rowley ^ came out in 1 769. The premature fate 
of this poet has been a subject of melancholy interest to his 
admirers in more recent times, who have thrown over his faults 
the cloak of mental alienation. 
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jenius,’ by Dr. James Beattie, tiie second part fol- 
lowin'^ soon after. In this poem there is a visible 
reality in the representations as well of external ob- 
jects as of emotion and feeling; it is in fact the 
transcript of a mind of great sensibility, trained in 
the solitude of a Scotch rural parish, and keenly 
alive to the beauties of natural scenery. The poem 
is in the Spenserian measure, and, with very little 
incident, contains many fine passages breathing pure 
and elevated sentiment.^ 

The first volume of the poetry of William Cowper, 
containing ‘ Table Talk,’ ‘ Charity,’ and other pieces 
of a religious character, with some smaller poems, 
appeared in 1782, with a preface by his friend Mr. 
N ewton, rector of Olncy., These and the succeeding 
poems of Cowper were written in the period follow- 
ing recovery from a long mental malady, and partly 
with the view of combating by constant employment 
his tendency to dejection of spirits.’^ The motto 
from the ./Eneid placed on the title-page of this 
volume Indicates the almost fitful variety of topics 
of which its poetry consi.sts : — 

Sicut aquai tremulum labris ubi lumen alicnis 
Sole repcrcussum, aut radiantis imagine luna;, 

Omnia pervolitat late loca ; jamquc sub auras 
Erigitur, summique ferit laquearia tecti — 

' Dr. Beattie thus adverts to this poem in one of his letters : — 
‘ Not long ago I began a poem in the style and stanza of Spenser, 
in which I propose to give full scope to my inclination, and be 
either droll or pathetic, descriptive or sentimental, tender or 
satirical, as the humour strikes me ; for, if I mistake not, the 
measure which I have adopted admits equally of all these kinds 
of competition.’ * Hayley’s Life of Conoper, i. 147. 
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As water trembling in a polished vase 
Reflects the beam that plays upon its face ; 
The sportive light, uncertain where it falls, ^ 
Now strikes the roof, now flashes on the walls. 


Table 

Talk. 


The 
Task ; 
greater 
impres- 
sion 
made 
by it. 


This volume of poetry appears not to have 
made much impression. It was rather serious read- 
ings and die versification was not so smooth and 
polished as the poetry of the old standard. It was 
not till the publication of the ‘ Task ’ that people 
were aware of a poet of imagination and sensibility 
and a vigorous thinker — however some might differ 
from his speculative opinions— having come before 
them in print. The ‘Task’ is divided into six books, 
entitled the ‘ Sofa,’ the ‘ Time-piece,’ the ‘ Garden,’^ 
&c. The topics range over a wide variety of sub- 
jects — many of them novel in poetical compositions 
— touching on modern manners and their conse- 
quences, public institutions, arts, English rural 
scenery, domestic occupations, and religion. In the 
treatment of this complex and rather unconnected 
tlierne Cowper draws on his own observation, and 
brings to bear great powers of description as well as 
of argument, ridicule and pathos. His descriptions 
are all from nature, and his delineations of feeling 
are from his own experience, not borrowed from 
books.'* The rhythm of the blank vcr.se, expre.ssive 


’ The first suggestion of this poem was by Cowper^s friend 
Lady Austen, who had been soliciting him to try his powers in 
blank verse ; and *,when he requested her to furnish a subject, 
‘ Oh,' slie replied, ‘ You can never be in want of a subject, you 
enn write upon any; write upon this sofa.’ — Hayley’s Life, i. 135. 

^ Southey’s J.ife of Cowper, ii. 186. 
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nd idiomatic, was better than the rhyming lines, 
pfteii harsh and unmusical, of Cowper’s previous 
[iroductions. 

Some of his poems of less pretension, as ‘ The John 
Diverting History of John Gilpin,’ have long de- how*'"’ 
lighted readers of all ages. In reference to the writ- 
ing of this humorous ballad, we are told by Hayley 
that the poet’s friend, Lady Austen, observing him on 
one occasion sinking into dejection of spirits, told him 
the story of John Gilpin (which had been treasured 
in her memory from her childhood), to dissipate the 
gloom of the passing hour. Its effect on the fancy 
of Cowper was like enchantment. He informed 
her the next morning that convulsions of laughter, 
brought on by his recollection of her story, had kept 
him waking during the greater part of the night, 
and that he had turned it into a ballad H ‘John 
Gilpin ’ appeared first in the ‘ Public Advertiser ' 
newspaper. 1782. 

Cowper’s translations of the ‘ Iliad ’ and ‘Odyssey,’ 
in blank verse, with which the later years of his life 
were occupied, adhere more closely to the original 
than the translations of Pope, but fail equally in 
rendering* Homer. 

' Life of Cou'per, ii. 128. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

POETRY — continued. 

Original Poetry of Burns, of Crabbe, of Bowles, connecting 
the Poetry of the i8M century with that of the i<)th — 
Poetry of the Della Cruscans — Gifford's Baviad and 
Mceviad — Mathias’ Ptirsidts of Literature — Poems of 
Samuel Rogers and others. 

While Cowper’s verse was illustrating the life and 
manners of England, strains of poetry of another 
kind, equally original and of purer melody, sounded 
unexpectedly from beyond the Tweed. Robert 
Burns, the rustic bard of Ayrshire, published the 
first edition of his ‘ Poems^ chiefly in the Scottish 
Dialect,’ by subscription, at Kilmarnock, in 1 786. In 
the preface to this edition Burns says of himself, — 
‘Unacquainted with the necessary requisites for 
commencing poet by rule, he sings the sentiments 
and manners he felt and saw in himself and his 
rustic compeers around him, in his and their native 
language.' He modestly refers at the same time to 
Allan Ram.say (the ‘Gentle Shepherd’), and to 
P'erguson (author of a volume of poems of consider- 
able merit), a? ‘ two justly admired Scottish poets 
he has often had in his eye in the following pieces, 
but rather with a view to kindle at their flame than 
for servile imitation.’ The poems were cordially 
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received in the country, and in December of the 
sam( year were greeted with a flattering notice in 
the ‘ Lounger,’ an Edinburgh periodical, from the 
pen of Henry Mackenzie, author of the * Man of 
Feeling,’ equally creditable to that gentleman’s 
benevolence and his discernment. In the literary 
world Mackenzie was the first to hail Burns as ‘ a 
genius of no ordinary rank.’ Encouraged by these 
signs of favour, the poet brought out a second 
edition of his poetry, at Edinburgh, in the following 
spring, and a third edition in the same year, in 
London. The verse of Burns was almost entirely 
drawn from his personal experience of life ; an expe- Mo-stly 
rience coloured by strong feeling, and occasionally 
amplified by a vigorous fancy beyond the region of sonal cx- 
fact. His descriptions of scenery were inspired by 
the ‘ genius of the place,’ and his amatory lyrics by 
the fair objects of his admiration, ‘ Neither the 
subjects of his poems’ (says Mr. Wordsworth, in his 
‘ Letter to a friend of Burns’), ‘ nor his manner of 
handling them, allow us long to forget their author. 

On the basis of his human character he has reared 
a poetic one, which, with more or le.ss distinctness, 
presents 'itself to view in almost every part of his 
earlier verses.’ 

With some deductions from its merit in respect of 
occasional harshness of invective and coarseness of 
gallantry, and of a few pardonable outbursts of an 
intractable spirit, made more intractable by habits of 
intemperance in later life, the poetry of Burns is 
recognised as of a high, if not of the highest order. 

Even should we not admit the apology sometimes 

H 2 
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made for the irregularities of genius, in literature as 
well as in life — 

But yet the light that led astray 

Was light from heaven — 

the greater proportion of the poems of Bums are of 
a stuff that redeems the qualifying matter ; for while 
mankind shall take pleasure in poetry possessing the 
qualities referred to by Milton, of being ‘simple, 
sensuous, and passionate,’ and at the same time 
lighted up with the play of fancy, so long will his 
poetry retain its hold over the national mind. 
Although such pieces as the ‘ Cotter’s Saturday 
Night,’ ‘Halloween,’ and ‘Tam o’Shanter’ (one of 
the latest of his considerable poems), are deservedly 
popular from their characteristic sketches of manners 
and their humour and fancy, there is in the lyrics — 
both those of a lofty strain, as the ‘ Scots wha hae 
wi’ Wallace bled’ and the songs of sentiment — so 
much powerful pathos and liveliness of imagery, that 
upon these alone the poet’s reputation might safely 
rest 

In addition to what appeared in the earlier edi- 
tions, some of the finest lyrical pieces of Burns were 
published in the ‘ Scot’s Musical Museum,’ which 
was commenced in 1787 by James Johnson, and in 
Thomson’s ‘ Collection of Original Scottish Airs, 
with Select and Characteristic Verses,’ begun in 
1 792. In the songs communicated to the ‘ Museum,’ 
to which his name was not usually affixed, Burns 
was less ‘careful than in his compositions for the 
larger work of Thomson, to which he contributed 
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about sixty original songs.’ The object of both 
these publications was ' to unite the music of Scot- 
land and its songs {re-written when deemed ad- 
visable) in one general collection, on a similar plan 
to what was subsequently adopted in the case of the 
‘ Irish Melodies.’ 

Of an entirely different stamp from the lyrics 
of Burns is the poetry, original also in its man- 
ner, of the Rev. George Crabbe. His first poem, Crabbe’s 
‘ Inebriety,’ in three parts, was published at Ips- 
wich in 1775. The ‘Library’ — ‘the soul’s best 
cure in all her cares ’ — next appeared ; and the 
author informs us that while composing it he 
had the benefit of Mr. Burke’s advice and cor- 
rections.^ This was followed by the ‘ Village ’ 1783. 

and the ‘ Newspaper,’ of which the first was re- 
vised by Dr. Johnson, who pronounced it to be 
‘ original, vigorous, and elegant’ After the lapse 
of more than twenty years, the ‘ Parish Register,’ 
perhaps the most characteristic of the works of 
Crabbe, appeared in a collected edition of his 
works, with a dedication to Lord Holland. The 
reverend author was not yet out of leading strings, 
the preface intimating the ‘ Parish Register ’ to have 
had the approval, if not revision, of Mr. Fox. This 
preface also very complacently acknowledges the 
great amount of encouragement now afforded to 
literary merit; and refers to the debt of gratitude 
Mr. Crabbe owed to Lord Thurlow qnd to the Duke 


' Curye’s Works of Burns, iv. 269 ; Lockhart’s Life of Burns. 
^ Preface to Crabbe' s Poems, 1807. 
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of Rutland, whose chaplain he had been, for his 
church-preferment. In this edition were included 
two shorter pieces, in eight-syllable verse, ^ Sir 
Eustace Grey,’ a tale of madness, sufficiently striking 
and imaginative ; and the * Hall of Justice,’ a Gipsy 
story of unnatural vice, but appealing more to the 
emotions of pity and hope than is usual with 
Crabbe. 

In the poems of the ‘ Village,' the ‘ Parish Re- 
18^9 ‘ Borough,' and the ‘Talcs of the I lall,' the 

idiosyncrasy of Mr. Crabbe as a poet is most clearly 
manifested. The ‘ Village,' of which the scenes and 
personages form a perfect contrast to those of 
. ‘ Auburn,' and the * Parish Register,' more methodi- 

cally than poetically divided into three books of 
Births, Marriages, and Deaths, contain powerful 
Their delineations of rural life, chiefly in its forbidding as- 
pects, when clouded by sordid poverty, vice, arid 
ncatkm's. ^i^^controllcd passioii. The scenes and characters de- 
scribed have too strong an impression of painful 
reality to require illustration by figurative language. 
Their colouring is .probably heightened beyond the 
average truth of English life, by the circumstance of 
Crabbe's parish residences on the east coast of Eng- 
land being situate in ill neighbourhoods in point of 
manners and morals, and from the turn of Crabbe’s 
own mind inclining him to dwell upon the harsher 
features of peasant life and character. His principal 
works, regarded as poems, may be considered de- 
fective in elevated feeling and imagination ; and his 
lines are often prosaic in structure and language. 
His stern delineations, though not destitute of that 
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pathos arising from pictures of wretchedness, appeal 
rath -r to the intellect than the sensibility, and are 
seldom suggestive of topics of consolation and hope.^ 
Tile dates, at least, of the poetry of Crabbe con- 
nect the 1 8th century with the present century. 
Perhaps a finer link in the chain that connects the 
poetry of the two eras is to be found in the sonnets 
of the Rev. W. Lisle Bowles. The first edition of 
his .sonnets appeared in 1791 ; and the author has 
been careful to inform us that they were in general 
suggested by scenes of travel, visited during various 
excursions undertaken to relieve depression of spirits, 
caused by a disappointment in early affections. 
There is an apparent reality and pathos in the 
description and sentiment that may account for the 
popularity of the sonnets, although now they derive 
their chief interest from having to some extent sug- 
gested the more powerful song of Coleridge and 
Wordsworth.^ The subject of the following is the 
river Wainsbeck, in Northumberland : — 

While slowly wanders thy sequester’d stream, 
Wainsbeck, the mossy-scattcr’d rocks among, 

‘ Mr. Wordsworth, remarking on one of his lyrical ballads, 
Lucy Grayj observes — ‘ The way in which the incident was treated, 
and the spiritualising of the character, might furnish hints for 
contrasting the imaginative influences which I have endeavoured 
to throw over common life with Crabbe’s matter-of-fact style of 
handling subjects of the same kind. This is not spoken to, his 
disparagement, far from it ; but to direct the attention of 
thoughtful readers to a comparison that may enlarge the circle of 
their sensibilities, and tend to i)roduce in them a catholic judg- 
ment .’ — Memoirs of W, Wordsworth^ by Dr. Christopher Words- 
worth, \p 134. 

2 Vide post, p. 129, and Wordsworth’s Sonnets, 
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In fancy’s ear making a plaintive song 
To the dark woods above, that waving seem 
To bend o’er some enchanted spot, removed 
From life’s vain coil ; I listen to the wind, 

And think I hear meek Sorrow’s plaint, reclined 
O’er the forsaken tomb of him she loved ! 

Fair scenes, ye lend a pleasure long unknown 

, To him who passes weary on his way 
Yet recreated here he may delay 
Awhile to thank you ; and when years have flown. 
And haunts that charm’d his youth he would renew, 

In the world’s crowd he will remember you. 

For upwards of half a century after the appear- 
ance of his sonnets, Mr. Bowles continued to write 
poetry, and also to dispute upon it with Lord Byron 
and others. When he does not attempt too high a 
flight, his poems are pleasing, and sustain his juvenile 
reputation. His ‘ St. Jolm in Patmos,' ‘ Song of the 
Cid,' ‘Village Ver.se-book,’ and ‘ Childe Harold’s 
Last Pilgrimage,’ are among the most noteworthy. 

A sulficiently amusing episode in the progress of 
British poetry towards the close of the i8th century 
would be left unnoticed, were no mention made of 
the once celebrated Della Cruscan school. Its tem- 
porary popularity furnishes an instance how the 
public taste in poetry may go astray, when there is 
no ruling spirit in literature or criticism to call 
attention to its vagaries. The Della Cruscan versi- 
fying began with a literary coterie who assembled at 
the house of a certain Lady Miller of Bath-Easton, 
near Bath, and gratified themselves and their friends 
by inditing and occasionally publishing poetical effu- 
sions. To their set belonged Mr. William Merry, 
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alias Della Crusca, Miss Anna Seward, Mrs. Thrale 
(man ied in 1781 to the music-teacher Piozzi, whom 
she accompanied to Florence), Mr. Anstey, Dr. 
Darwin, Cowper’s friend Hayley, and Dr. Sedgwick 
Whalley.^ ‘ They hold,’ says Horace Walpole, in a 
letter of the year 1775, ‘a Parnassus-fair every 
Thursday, give out rhymes and themes, and all the 
flux of quality at Bath contend for the prizes. A 
Roman vase, dressed with pink ribbons and myrtles, 
receives the poetry, which is drawn out every fes- 
tival ; six judges of these Olympic games retire and 
select the brightest compositions, which the respec- 
tive successful acknowledge, kneel to Mrs. Calliope 
Miller, kiss her fair hand, and are crowned by it 
with myrtle.’ The following letter from Lady Miller 
to Dr. Whalley may be given as characteristic : — 

Bath-Easton Villa : Nov. 3, 1780. 

A continuance of your elegant poetical favours is earnestly 
requested against the 21st of next month ; the subject, 

‘ Delays arc Dangerous/ I give you the earliest notice 
possible, and beg you will not refuse the assistance of your 
charming muse on the first day of opening the Vase for the 
winter season. . . . Excuse the hurry I write in, for this is 
the fifteenth letter I have written this day, and dinner 
waits. I am, &c. 

Anna Miller. 

The Bath-Easton circle gradually extended itself. 
As regards taste in literature, they were sentimental 


^ Anstey’s Bath Guide (1766), a cleyer satire on Bath 

society, is rather above the pitch of the other poetry of the Della 
Cruscans j and the same may be said of Darwin^s Bota 7 iic Garden 
(1789). ♦ 

^ Journals and Correspondence of Sedgwick Whalley^ p. 315. 
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admirers of Italy and the recent Italian poetry. 
The more wealtliy occasionally travelled. In 1785 
a party of them met at Florence, writing sonnets 
and canzonettas, chiefly in praise of one another and 
of their Italian friends ; and so fervid was the 
impulse then given to their muse, that on returning 
to‘ England they formed a school of poetry of their 
own, with the productions of which the London 
press teemed for several years. The chief scribblers 
were Mr. Robert Merry, who assumed the appellation 
of Della Crusca, Mr. Bertie Greathead alias Arno, 
John Williams alias Tony Pasquin, Mrs. Robinson 
alias ]u\\d., and a host of Edwins, Anna Matildas, &c. 
The infection spread among all ranks, attacking 
both writers and readers; until at last, in 1791, 
William Gifford, afterwards well known as critic 
and reviewer, produced his well-timed satire, the 
‘ Baviad,’ and in 1 795 the ‘ Mmviad,’ both couched in 
vigorous though not very polished verse, with in- 
troductions and notes. These satires professed to be 
imitations re.spectivcly of the first satire of Persius, 
and the tenth satire of the first book of Horace. 
Della Crusca and his friends were severely rated 
and ridiculed, both in the verse and the' notes — a 
castigation and exposure from which they never 
recovered.^ 

* As a specimen of the Della Cruscan versification may be 
taken the following, by ‘ Edwin ’ (Mr. T. Vaughan), On the cir- 
atmsiance of a wastiffs running furiously towards two young 
ladies, and upon coming up to them becoming instantly gentle and 
tractable : — 

When Orpheus took his lyre to hell 
To fetch his rib away, 
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In the following passage of the ‘ Baviad ' Mr. 
Merr\ (Della Crusca) is introduced going to a tea- 
^arty at Mrs. Piozzi's to read his poem — ‘ The 
IVreath of Liberty ’ : — 

I.o, Della Crusca, in his closet pent ! 

He toils to give the crude conception vent. 

Abortive thoughts that right and wrong confound, 
Truth sacrificed to letters, sense to sound ; 

P'alse glare, incongruous images combine, 

And noise and nonsense clatter through the line. 
'Tis done. Her house the generous Piozzi lends, 
And thither summons her blue-stocking friends. 

The summons her blue-stocking friends obey, 
laired by the love of poetry — and tea. 

'riic bard stops forth in birth-day splendour drest, 
His right hand graceful waving o’er his breast ; 

His left extending, so that all might sec 
A roll inscribed ‘ The Wreath of Liberty : ’ 

So forth he steps, and with complacent air 
Bows round the circle and assumes the chair; 


On that same thing he ])lcasea so well, 

That devils learned to play. 

Besides, in books it may lie read 
That, while he swept the lute, 

(jriin Ccibenis hung his savage head. 

And lay astoundly mute. 

Jhit here we can with justice say 
'rhat nature rivals art. 

He sang a mastiff's rage away. 

You looJSd one through the heart. 

Della Crusca liimself strikes a bolder note in a rhapsody ad- 
dressed Mrs. Robinson, on her ?iot opening her eyes : — 

Conjure up demons from ihe main, 

Storms upon storms indignant heap, , 

Bid ocean howl and nature v.x*ep, 

Till the Creator blush to see 
How horrible his world can be ; 

While I will glory to blaspheme. 

And make the ioys of hell my theme. 
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With lemonade he gargles first his throat, 

Then sweetly preludes to the liquid note, 

And now ’tis silence all. ‘ Genius or Muse ’ — 

Thus, while the flowery subject he pursues, 

A wild delirium round th’ assembly flies ; 

Unusual lustre shoots from Emma’s eyes. 

Luxurious Arno drivels as he stands, 

And Anna frisks, and Laura claps her hands. 

The ‘ Pursuits of Literature,’ another satire in 
verse on the poetry and literary productions of the 
time (by Thomas James Mathias, but anonymous), 
appeared in four books or dialogues. Dealing sum- 
marily and sharply, with the ‘ celebrities ’ of the 
day, it ran through seven editions before the end of 
the century — a measure of success the book hardly 
deserved, whether regarded as a poem or as a 
critical work. The verse is accompanied by a com- 
mentary in the form of ‘ notes,’ lashing nearly all 
contemporary literature— especially novels and ^vorks 
favourable to French democracy — with unsparing 
hand.* 

Before quitting the i8th century, the poetry of 
Samuel Rogers may be referred to. Mr, Rogers 
began to write in 1 786, when his ‘ Ode to Super- 
stition,’ perhaps the most poetical of all his produc- 
tions, appeared along with some smaller pieces. He 
is said to have drawn his first inspiration from the 
perusal of Beattie’s ‘ Minstrel’ His ‘ Pleasures of 

‘ T. J. Mathias^who held a government .office, was an accom- 
plished Italian scholar. He wrote and published a quantity of 
Italian poetry, original and translated, and also some odes in 
English J but these writings are now consigned to the same limbo 
where rest most of the subjects of his satire. 
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Memory' came out in 1792, and is one of the last 
regular pieces in the manner of Pope and Boileau. 
Mr Rogers wrote afterwards a. good deal of poetry, 

‘ The Voyage of Columbus, ‘ Jaqueline,' and ‘ Pluman 
Life,' not now much read. ‘ Italy,' the best of his 
later works, appeared in 1822. Coming after the 
fourth canto of ‘ Childe Harold,' the descriptive 
sketches and historical allusions in this work, adorned 
as they are with tasteful sentiment and dressed in 
elegant verse, fall somewhat tamely on the ear. 
The popularity of * Italy ' and the ‘ Pleasures of 
Memory ' has been much assisted by the beautiful 
engraved designs from the pencils of Stothard and 
Turner.^ 


^ Towards the end of the last and beginning of the present 
century a variety of poetical pieces issued from the press, as to 
which opinions may differ how some of them, particularly the 
later, deserve to rank as poetry. Such are the poems of Gray’s 
friend Mason, the most noted of which were his Heroic Epistle 
to Sir IV. Chambers^ and Odes to Sir Fletcher Norton and Others^ 
written under the assumed name of Malcolm MacGregor of 
Knightsbridge, Esq. ; the Rolliad^ Probationary Odes for the 
iMureateship, by Dr. French Lawrence, John Townshend, and 
George Ellis \ the poems of Peter Pindar (Dr, John Wolcot), the 
best of which are the Lyric Odes to the Royal Academicians 
(1782—1787),' his other effusions being of an exceptionable and 
scurrilous character; Sir Martin Shee’s Rhymes of Art (1805) and 
Elemcftts of Art \ the Tales of Wonder of Matthew Lewis (1801) ; 
Bloomfield’s Farmer's Roy, a realistic transcript of country scenery 
and occupations, without much poetic feeling; the Sabbath of 
James Graham, homely in style, but truthful and vivid in sentiment 
and description ; the poetry of Bernard Barton the Quaker, of 
Henry Kirke White, of Bishop Heber, and of JaTnes Montgomery. 
Proceeding (as already observed) on a principle of critical selec- 
tion, this survey of British poetry may possibly leave unnoticed 
some productions of merit belonging to a border or debatealde 
region of poetry. 
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POETRY — continued. 

British Poetry, pursuing the new direction in which it had 
been tendmg, bases itself on a Theory — Influence of the 
study of German Literature — Poetry of the disciples of 
the new School — Of Wordsworth — Its Treatment by the 
Edinburgh Review — Poetry of Coleridge — Poems of 
Southey — Of Wilson, and others. 

We have seen during the course of the i8th century 
the influence of the artificial though brilliant poetry 
of Pope, and of what is sometimes called (with 
too little consideration for English originality) the 
French school, gradually subsiding, and poetry of a 
less hackneyed kind, applying itself more to the in- 
terpretation as well of external nature as of human 
sympathies, gradually advancing. To use a phrase- 
ology adopted in modern criticism, the classical style 
of poetry had been receding, and the romantic style 
advancing. The latter had been making its way 
slowly, like the irregular waves of the tide, but it 
came now to assume a habitation and a name in the 
poetical theories of Wordsworth and Coleridge, and 
to display itself without reserve in the British poetry 
of the present century. The causes (in addition to 
the suggestive pdetry of such writers as Thomson, 
Cowper, Burns, and Bowles) which have influenced 
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this aew direction of poetical taste, it is difficult 
exactly to fix upon. 

Whatever weight one may be inclined to allow to 
causes historical, or connected with civilisation, much 
depends, in literature as well as in the arts, upon the 
accidental or providential appearance on the world’s 
stage of individuals of genius and talent. Exclu- 
sive, however, of this consideration, there concurred, 
in the present instance, several circumstances in con- 
nexion with the literary and political history of the 
period, which both gave expression to the tendency 
of the national feeling and influenced to a consider- 
able extent the growing change in the character of 
British poetry. The ‘Jacobite,’ and other popular 
ballads of Scotland and the north of England, 
together with a considerable amount of poetry, rude 
perhaps and provincial, but of a stirring and 
romantic cast, current among the people in the i8th 
century, were an expression of the national feeling 
in its varieties of humour, indignation, ridicule, and 
pathos, essentially distinct from the poetry of the 
classical school. The appearance in 1 765 of Percy’s 
‘ Reliques of Ancient English Poetry ’ ^ (some of 
the fine ballads in which were new modelled by 
Dr. Percy himself), followed in 1802 by the ‘ Border 
Minstrelsy’ of Scott and the re-publication and 

‘ Whatever may be said of the school of criticism prevalent in 
the early part of the i8th century, it is to the credit of Addison 
that, in the Spectator (1711, Nos. 70 and 74)„he recognises the 
ballad of CJmy Chase as * extremely natural and poetical, and 
full of the majestic simplicity w^hich we admire^ in the greatest of 
the ancieiU poets. ^ 

* 'Phe Scotch literary antiquaries, of most authority, as Mr. 
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somewhat indiscriminate lauding of the works of the 
early English dramatists, all aided the direction of 
the public mind in favour of a more picturesque and 
emotional kind of poetry. 

The effect must also be noted which was pro- 
duced by the study of the new German literature 
which had sprung into existence, mostly identified 
with the writings of Wieland, Schiller, and Goethe. 
Burger and other Germans had been zealously study- 
ing English literature, especially Shakespeare ; and 
had been avowedly imitating the ballads in Dr. 
Percy’s collection. Goethe, in his early life, was 
spell-bound by Shakespeare and by Goldsmith’s 
‘Vicar of Wakefield,’ and he afterwards very can- 
didly acknowledged the influence they had exer- 
cised over him.’^ Following upon this in Germany, 
there was a reaction of the German literature on 
the literature of Britain, manifesting itself not only 
in translations but in imitations of the tone and 
manner of German works. 

There is every reason also to suppose that political 
causes aided in giving an additional impulse to the 
new direction of English poetry, by encouraging the 
appetite for stronger excitement of all kinds, engen- 
dered by the spirit-stirring events consequent on the 
French Revolution. 

David Laing, and Mr. R. Chambers, appear to have come to the 
conclusion that a considerable portion of these popular Scottish 
ballads are of more recent authorship than is usually supposed, 
being in all probability not older than the early part of the i8th 
century. See also Craik’s English Literature and Language, 
ii. 291. . ' 

' Goethe's Dichtnng und iVahr/ieit, 
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Tho most famous disciple of the new school of 
poetr / was William Wordsworth ; although, with 
the poets that have been already referred to pre- 
ceding him, it is impossible to regard his poetical 
efforts (as some are inclined to do) in the light of a 
regeneration of English poetry. The first poem of fearly 
Mr. Wordsworth that came before the public, was 
an ‘ Evening Walk,’ addressed ‘ to a young lady.’ ""orth. 
The lady to whom this piece is addressed was Miss 
Dorothea Wordsworth, sister of the poet, and of a 
disposition congenial with his own. The subject is 
the Cumberland Lake country. At a late period 
of life Mr. Wordsworth remarks that ‘ there is not 
an image in this poem which he had not observed ; 
noting at the same time, that the country was 
idealised rather than described in any of its local 
aspects.’ ' In the same year appeared ‘ De.scriptive 1793. 
-Sketches taken during a pedestrian tour among the 
Alps,’ addressed to a college friend who had accom- 
panied him. Eoth these poems are in ten-syllable 
rhyming verse ; the couplets in the ‘ Descriptive 
-Sketches ’ frequently recalling the ‘ T raveller ’ of 
Goldsmith. 

As was the case with many generous spirits of 
that time, the opinions and feelings of Mr. Words- 


' Memoirs of William Wordsworth., by Dr. Christopher Words-, 
worth (now Bishop of I.incoln). In the remarks referred to in 
tlic te,\t, Mr. Wordsworth quotes the following as .in instance of 
the truthful imagery of this poem ; — 

Waving hi.s hat, the shepherd from the vale 
Directs his wandering dog the cliffs to scale ; 

The dog, loud barking, ’mid the glittering rocks 
Hunts, where his master points, the intercepted flocks, 
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worth were strongly enlisted in favour of the F rench 
Revolution at its commencement ; and this sympathy 
is easily discovered in the ‘ Sketches,’ as well as in 
some other early pieces. His later poems touch- 
ing on political subjects show his opinions to have 
decidedly, but with a tempered moderation, changed 
in after life. Neither the ‘ Evening Walk’ nor the 
‘ Descriptive Sketches ’ attracted much public atten- 
tion ; though Mr. Coleridge observes of the latter, 
with which he became acquainted at Cambridge, 
that ‘seldom, if ever, was the emergence of an 
original poetic genius above the literary horizon 
more evidently announced.’^ 

The ‘ Lyrical B^lads ’ first saw the light in 1 798, 
at Bristol, in the form of a small duodecimo. Among 
them were included certain poems by Coleridge, 
who was now the friend and literary ally of Words- 
worth. A second edition of the ‘Lyrical Ballads’ 
soon appeared in two volumes, the new volume con- 
taining additional poems by Mr. Wordsworth. In 
the preface to this edition, a systematic defence is 
put forward of ‘ the theory upon which these poems 
were written.”'* The principal object proposed is 


* Bio^raphia Liter aria. 

2 This preface is printed at the end of the second volume of 
Wordsworth’s Works, edition 1836. The poems of Mr. Words- 
worth are now so scattered and classified, out of their chrono- 
logical order, in the various editions of his works, that it is of 
some interest to note the contents of the first edition (1798) of 
the celebrated tyrical Ballads. T'hey are as follows : — The 
Rime of the Ancient Mariner (by Mr. Coleridge) ; The Foster- 
Mothers Tale (by Coleridge) ; Lines left upon a Scat in a Yew-tree 
near the Lake of I'.sthwaite ; The Nightingale (by Coleridge) ; The 
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alleife-l to have been ‘ to choose incidents and situa- they were 
tions from common life/ and to relate or describe 
them, as far as possible, in language really used by 
men in a state of vivid sensation, and at the same 
time to throw over them a certain colouring of 
imagination, whereby ordinary things should be pre- 
sented to the mind in an unusual aspect. Humble 
and rustic life was preferred for this reason, among 
others, that the essential passions of the heart are 
there under less restraint, and speak a plainer and 
more emphatic language. And the preface con- 
cludes with the author's declaration that ‘ it was not 
so much his aim to prove that the interest excited 
by some other kinds of poetry i%less vivid and less 
worthy of the nobler powers of the mind, as to offer 
reasons for presuming that if his purpose were ful- 
filled, a species of poetry would be produced which 
is genuine poetry, in its nature well adapted to 
interest mankind permanently.’ ^ 


Female Vagnvii; Goody Blake and Harry Gill ; Lines written 
near my Ilonsc^ and sent by my little h9y to the person to whom they 
were addressed; Simon i.ee, the old Huntsman; Anecdote for 
Fathers; We arc Sci^n ; Lines written in early Spring ; 77ie 
Thorn ; 'The^ Last of the Flock ; The Dungeon (by Coleridge) j The 
mad Mother ; 7'he Idiot Boy ; Lines written near Richmond upon 
the Thames^ at a^ening; Expostulation and Reply ; The Tables 
Turned; Old Man Travelling; The Complaint of a forsaken Lndian 
Woman; The Convict ; Lines written a f<w miles above 7'iniern 
Abbey, 

' Mr. Coleridge, in his Biographia Liieraria^ states the Lyrical 
Ballads to have been ‘ an experiment, whether subjects which 
from their nature rejected the usual ornaments and extra-colloquial 
style of poems in general, might not be so managed in the lan- 
guage of •ordinary life as to produce the pleasuralde interest 
which it is the peculiar business of poetry to impart.’ 
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Before going farther, a doubt may be expressed 
whether this ‘ theory ’ of Mr. Wordsworth, or (what 
is of more importance) the practice in accordance 
with it, was so entirely original ; considering that a 
portion of the poetry referred to in the preceding 
Practice pages — the English ballad poetry in Percy’s collec- 
cordancc ^ion, the ‘ Border Minstrelsy,’ the ‘ Gentle Shepherd ’ 
with It of Qf Ramsay, and the poetry of Burns, fulfils very nearly 

previous ^ ^ ^ ^ 

poets. its conditions. It is cpiite possible that as Monsieur 

Jourdain discovered that he had been speaking prose 

all his life without knowing it, tho.se earlier poets 

who never wrote upon any theory have been all the 

lime making ‘genuine’ poetry according to the 

Wordsworthian creed, without being aware they 

were doing so. 

However this maybe, Mr. Wordsworth continued 
to write and print at intervals, for more than thirty 
j'cars after the appearance of his ‘ Lyrical Ballads,’ 
a great amount of various poetry; most of it re- 
markable for ‘ the union of deep feeling with pro- 
found thought.' In some of his earlier poems, he 
may have carried too far his view of idealising and 
elevating low and trivial characters, incidents and 
1798. situations; as in ‘Goody Blake and Harry Gill,’ 
and the ‘ Idiot Boy.’ But in several of those pieces 
which have been most exposed to the ridicule of 
critics, including ‘ Peter Bell ’ and the ‘ Waggoner ’ 
(which are perhaps too much drawn out and elabo- 
rated in Cantos and Parts), there are many beauties 
of a peculiar kind — a fine observation of natural 
objects and phenomena, and appeals to common 
feelings and sympathies— which should at least have 
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bliuitid, if not averted, the shafts of dogmatical 
criticism. It is believed, however, to be now gene- 
rally acknowledged, that the best of Mr. Words- 
worth’s productions are those in which his theory 
of making use, for the most part, of the incidents 
and language of low or of common life, has been 
practically modified by his own cultivated taste and 
elevated tone of feeling. 

The general character of Mr. Wordsworth’s General 

chnnictcr 

poems is, that they are poetry at first hand, not ofWords 
conventional, or taken from ‘ others’ books.’ The ' 

scenes in which he lived, the characters and people 
he encountered in his walks — it might be a stray 
child, a cra/y beggar-woman, or an ‘ old man travel- 
Ijj^g ’ — the incidents that occurred in his own life and 
that of his friends, all supplied him with subjects for 
his muse. To say that such subjects and topics 
received a colouring from his imagination, and a 
new life from his own mind (which has sometimes 
been objected as a fault to the poetry of Words- 
worth), is no more than saying that they were 
regarded by him and treated with the eye and 
genius of a poet It is no impeachment of Mr. 
Wordswdrth’s originality of observation, that his 
sister, Miss Wordsworth, the inmate of his family 
circle, occasionally ‘ saw for him ; ’ several of his 
poems (as stated by his biographer), ‘being little 
more than poetical versions of her descriptions of 
the objects which she had seen, he treating them as 
seen by himself.'^ Nor is it any impeachment of 

' AE;/flt?irSj by Dr. C. Wordsworth, i. i8o, i88. Mr. Words- 
worth's habits of out- door observation and study influenced so 
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Ill's general originality, that in a few poems— as the 
‘ Complaint of the forsaken Indian Woman/ the 
' Russian Fugitive/ ‘ Laodamia/ and ‘ Dion ' — of his 
later writing, he has adopted the perfectly legitimate 
course of taking his theme from travels or history. 

At a comparatively early period of his poetical 
career Mr. Wordsworth had planned and partly 
composed a poem on a large scale, of which the 
' Excursion ’ was the only portion given to the 
public in his lifetime. In a letter to Sir George 
1804. Beaumont, he refers to this poetical labour, which 
was to be two-fold ; first a poem to be called the 
‘ Recluse ’ (called afterwards the ' Excursion/) * in 
which it will be my object to express in verse my 
most interesting feelings concerning man, natuiij?, 
and society, and next, a poem (in which I am at 
present chiefly engaged) on my earlier life, and the 
growth of my own mind, taken up on a large scale/ 
The Pre- "Y\\is poem on his early life, the ‘ Prelude,* not 
printed or even named till the year 1850, was pro- 
ceeded with at intervals, and extended to fourteen 
books. The following lines from it, referring to the 
poet’s marriage in 1802, may be quoted as an 
example of its style :^r- 

When every day brought with it some new sense 

Of exquisite regard for common things, 

much the character of his poetry, that the following anecdote 
may be given, in his own words ; — ‘ One day a stranger, having 
walked round the garden and grounds of Rydal Mount, asked of 
one of the female servants, who happened to be at the door, per- 
mission to sec her master's study. “This,’' said she, leading 
him forward, “is my master's library, where he keeps Itis books; 
but his study is out of doors.”' — Memoirs, ii. 76. 
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/. nd all the earth was budding with these gifts 
C'f more refined humanity, thy breath, 

Dear sister, was a kind of gentle spring 
That went before my steps. Thereafter came 
One whom with thee friendship had early paired : 
She came no more a phantom to adorn 
A moment, but an inmate of the heart. 

And yet a spirit there for me enshrined 
To penetrate the lofty and the low ; 

Even as one e.ssence of pervading light 
Shines in tlie brightest of ten thousand stars 
And the meek worm that feeds her lonely lamp 
Couch’d in the dewy grass. 


In 1807 appeared two additional volumes of 
‘ Poems by William Wordsworth, author of the 
“ Lyrical Ballads.” ’ These volumes contained short 
miscellaneous pieces and sonnets, poems written 
during a tour in Scotland, as ‘ Rob Roy’s Grave,' 
‘Stepping Westward,’ ‘Yarrow Unvisited,’ besides 
certain short poems entitled ‘ Moods of my own 
Mind.' In the later editions of his works Mr. 
Wordsworth has arranged these along with his other 
poems under distinct heads as ‘ Poems of the Affec- 
tions, of the Imagination, Description, &c.’ This 
classification is interesting in some respects, but 
upon the whole not satisfactory ; too little regard 
being paid to the chronological order, and to the 
course of the poet’s life as explanatory of his writings. 
Among the finest of the poems of this time are 
the ‘Affliction of Margaret’ and the ‘ P'east of 
Brougham Castle ; ’ the first of these being marked 
by a simple pathos and beauty of language in which 
there i5 no trace even of the affectation of vulgarity. 


Shorter 

pieces. 
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‘ Since the year 1 798, when the first volume of 
the “ Lyrical Ballads ” was published, there appears,’ 
says Mr. Wordsworth’s biographer, ‘to have been a 
steady though not an' eager demand for his poetical 
works.’ His admirers, although ardent, were few in 
number. On the other hand, he had many powerful 
enemies, whose hostility was provoked by the 
vitality of his reputation. Their contemptuous 
criticisms of his poetry exercised a decided influence 
over a large portion of the public ; and it was prob- 
ably owing in some measure to those strictures 
that during the first quarter of the present century 
no wide-spread appreciation existed in England of 
W ordsworth’s poetry. 

His longest and most laboured production is the 
The Ex- ‘ P 2 .xcursion,’ a poem in blank verse, half-narrative, 
cursion. ii^ipdidactic, Containing much animated description 
of the scenery of the Lake district, its inhabitants 
and belongings, and great store of argument, sen- 
timent and reflection. The [)rincipal characters are 
an old jiackman or pedlar, poetically termed ‘ the 
Wanderer,’ very pious and philosophical ; a non- 
descript individual, of sceptical notions in religion 
and politics, styled ‘the Solitary;’ and a sensible 
and well-informed Pa.stor of the Church of England. 
The ‘ Wanderer’ and the ‘ Solitary ’ had both their 
archetypes in real life. The various discourse of 
those persons on Providence, faith, virtue, and other 
lofty themes, interspersed with sketches of places 
and natural plienomena, forms the staple of the 
poem. The ‘ Excursion,' after a long period of 
probation, has now taken a place in Englisli litera- 
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ture corresponding to its high aims as a descriptive 
and d .dactic poem. 


Mr, leffrev’s criticism on the. ‘ Excursion’ in the Criticism 

, of the 

' Edinburgh Review ’ (reprinted in his collected Edin- 
‘ Contributions ’) was remarkable for its severity ; Rc'wew 
setting the poem down as bearing the stamp of the “P"” 
author’s peculiar system, and as ‘ longer, weaker, and 
tamer than any of his other productions, with less 
boldness of originality, and less even of that extreme 
simplicity and lowliness of tone which wavered so 
prettily in the “ Lyrical Ballads ” between silliness 
and pathos. ’ ^ The ‘ Excursion,’ regarded as a 
poem, undoubtedly has its faults and weak points ; 
but looking back from the stand-point of the present 
day to the strictures of the ‘ Edinburgh Review ’ in 
the year 1814 and previously, directed against this as 
well as the other poetry of Mr. Wordsworth, one 
cannot avoid remarking a variation in the verdict of 
posterity from Mr. Jeffrey’s judgments. The truth 
is that Wordsworth’s [)oetry was not amenable to 
those pre-conceived opinions and rules of criticism 
which Jeffrey applied to it.'^ The intellectual natures 
of the two men were entirely different; and the 
learned critic, with all his acuteness and analytical 
reasoning, could no more enter into or indeed com- 
prehend the poet’s mode of thought, feeling and 
expression, than he could have raised himself upon 
wings. 


' Jeffrey’s Contributions to Edinburgh Ranm, p. 585 (edition 

1855)- 

® See ^azlitt’s remarks, in the Spirit of the Age, as to Mr. 
Jeffrey’s criticism on the Lyrical Ballads. 
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Late ap- 
precia- 
tion 

ofWords- 

worth. 


It was a considerable time before the poetry of 
Wordsworth was what may be termed understood 
by a large proportion of his countrymen. 

When Southey’s read and Wordsworth understood — 

was the sentiment of many besides Lord Byron. 
Mr. Wordsworth appears to have felt this himself 
and to have been somewhat uneasy at the criticism 
he had to encounter, if we may judge from the de- 
precatory tone of an essay written in 1815,^ as a 
supplement to the Preface to the ‘ Lyrical Ballads ’ 
above referred to. ‘ In the higher poetry,’ says this 
essay, ‘ an enlightened critic chiefly looks for a re- 
flection of the wisdom of the heart and the grandeur 
of the imagination. Wherever these appear, sim- 
plicity accompanies them.’ Farther on he adds — 

‘ To be mistaught is worse than to be untaught ; and 
no perverseness equals that which is supported by 
system, no errors are so difficult to root out as those 
which the understanding has pledged its credit to 
uphold.’ Reviewing then the early history of certain 
poetical works of now recognised merit, which had 
been at first neglected or unpopular, Mr. Words- 
worth arrives at the conclusion (previously suggested 
by a remark of Mr. Coleridge) ‘ that every author, 
as far as he is great and at the same time original, 
has had the task of creating the taste by which he is 
to be enjoyed.’ * 

’ Printed at the end of the third volume of his Works, 1836. 

* In a letter to Professor Reed, in 1845, Mr. Wordsworth, 
after speaking favourably of Mr. Tennyson, adds : — ‘ You will be 
pleased to hear that he expressed in the strongest terras his grati- 
tude to my writings. To this I was far from indifferent, though 
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Tlie ‘White Doe of-Rylstone’ was published White 
soon after the ‘ Excursion,’ and like its predecessors R^tone. 
was iMiinercifuIIy criticised. Whatever ground may 
be thought to exist for some portion of that criticism, 
it is fair to give the author’s own theory of this 
poem. After stating the plan of it to have been 
entirely different from poems of action, like those 
of Sir Walter Scott, which have a re.sting-point 
and termination, he say.s,' — ‘Everything that is at- 
tempted by the principal personage in the “ White 
Doe ” fails, so far as its object is external and sub- 
stantial ; so far as it is moral and .spiritual, it succeeds. 

The heroine of the poem knows that her duty is 
not to interfere with the current of events, either to 
forward or delay them ; but — 

To abide 

The shock, and finally .secure 
O’er pain and grief a triumph pure. 

From this period till nearly the close of his life 1850. 
Mr. Wordsworth continued to write and publish 
poetry at intervals. His sonnets arc numerous and of Sonnets, 
great variety, — ecclesiastical, on places visited, &c. ; 
some of them exquisitely beautiful. Like Cowper, 
he thought in verse, and his versified thoughts, if 
they did not assume a lengthier shape, usually took 
the form of a sonnet. Thus in a sonnet he apolo- 
gises for writing so many sonnets ; — 

persuaded that he is not much in sympathy with what I slioiild 
myself most value in my attempts, viz., the spirituality with which 
I have endeavoured to invest the material universe, and the moral 
relations under which I have wished to exhibit its most ordinary 
appearanses.’ 

' Memoirs, by Dr. C. Wordsworth, ii. 56. 
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Scorn not the Sonnet ; critic, you have frown’d, 
Mindless of its just honours ; with this key 
Shakespeare unlock’d his heart ; the melody 
Of this small lute gave ease to Petrarch’s wound ; 

A thousand times this pipe did Tasso sound ; 

With it Camoens soothed an exile’s grief ; 

The Sonnet glitter’d a gay myrtle leaf 
Amid the cypress with which Dante crown’d 
His visionary brow ; a glow-worm lamp, 

It cheer’d mild Spenser, call’d from Faery-land 
To struggle through dark ways ; and when a damp 
Fell round the path of Milton, in his hand 
The tiling became a trumpet, whence he blew 
Soul-animating strains— alas, too few ! 

As his life advanced Mr. Wordsworth seems to 
have had more recourse for the subjects of his 
higher poetry to reflection and his stores of reading, 
Later ; ancient and modern, and less to personal experience 
pouiib. adventure. Mis Ode, entitled ‘ Intimations of 

Immortality from recollections of early childhood,' 
is in all respects a noble production. The ‘ Lines at 
Cora Linn, in sight of Wallace’s Tower,’ ‘ The Rus- 
sian Fugitive,’ ‘ Laodamia ’ and ‘Dion,’ in which 
(leaving his per.sonality out of view) the poet treads 
on classic ground, ‘ The Romance of the Water Lily,’ 
where a vein is re-opened of ancient English fiction, 
since pursued by Mr. Tennyson, have, each in its 
way, the ring of genuine poetry. The poems of 
‘ Peter Bell ’ and the ‘ Waggoner,’ written previously, 
and in his early manner, but not published till a 
1819. later period, were at their first appearance more in 
request than some of his other works, but equally 
with them subjected to unsparing criticism.* 

* This reception of Peter Bell gave occasion to a characteristic 
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Oil tlie death of Mr. Southey, in 1843, appoint- 
ment of Poet Laureate was at once tendered to Mr. 
Wordsworth, and after some hesitation accepted by 
him. The following passage in Sir Robert Peel’s 
official letter on this subject records not only the 
feeling of her Majesty and the Prime Minister in his 
favour, but is evidence of the general impression 
held at the time of his position as a poet : — 

The offer was made to you by the Lord Chamberlain 
with my entire concurrence, not for the purpose of imposing 
on you any onerous or disagreeable duties, but in order to 
pay you tliat tribute of respect which is justly due to the 
first of living {xiets. The Queen entirely approves of the 
nomination, and there is one unanimous feeling on the part 
of all who have heard of the proposal (and it is pretty 
generally known) that tlierc could not be a question about 
the selection. 

Nothing in the way of writing was required of 
Wordsworth as Laureate. He had earned this dis- 
tinction before he received it ; and one fine poem of 
the kind of writing formerly expected from a poet 
laureate, a ‘ Thank.sgiving Ode on the conclusion 
of the war,’ had been given to the jjublic in i8i6. 
A fitting opportunity, however, occurred upon the in- 
stallation of H. R. H. Prince Albert as Chancellor of 
Cambridge, in 1847, for the spontaneous exercise of 
his powens. The following Ode, composed by him 
for the occasion, and set to music, does not appear 
in any edition of the works of Mr. Wordsworth : * — 

sonnet by the author in its defence, beginning (in imitation of one 
of Milton’s sonnets) : — 

A book came forth of late called * Peter Bell ’ ; 

* Not nej^ligent the style, the matter good 

As aught that song records of Robin Hood, &c. 

' The words of this Ode as given in the text are taken Ironi 


Poet- • ' 
Laureate- 
ship. 


April 3, 

1843- 
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For thirst of power that Heaven disowns, 

For temples, towers, and thrones, 

Too long insulted by the Spoiler’s shock, 

Indignant Europe cast 
Her stormy foe at last 
To reap the whirlwind on a Libyan rock. 

-War is passion’s basest game. 

Madly play’d to win a name ; 

Up starts some tyrant. Earth and Heaven to dare : 

The servile million bow ; 

But will the lightning glance aside to spare 
The despot’s laurell’d brow ? 

War is mercy, glory, fame, 

Waged in Freedom’s holy cause ; 

Freedom, such as man may claim 
Under God’s restraining laws. 

Such is Albion’s fame and gloiy ; 

Let rescued Europe tell the story. 

But, lo ! what sudden cloud has darkened all 
The land as with a funend pall ? 

The Rose of England suffei's blight, 

The flower has droop’d, the Isle’s delight, 

Flower and bud together fall — 

A nation’s hopes lie crush’d in Claremont’s desolate hall. 

Time a checker’d mantle wears ; 

Earth awakes from wint’ry sleep ; 

Again the tree a blossom bears — 

Cease, Britannia, cease to weep ! 

Hark to the peals on this bright May-morn ! 

They tell that your future Queen is born ! 

A Guardian Angel flutter’d 
Above the babe, unseen ; 


the account of the Installation published in July, 1847, the last 
stanza of the Ode, which is expressed with more fervoeir than is 
usual in a written composition, being omitted. 
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One word he softly utter’d — 

It named the future Queen : 

And a joyful cry through the island rang, 
yVs clear and bold as the trumpet’s clang, 

As bland as the reed of peace — 

* Victoria be her name ! ’ 

For righteous triumphs are the base 
Whereon Britannia rests her peaceful fame. 

Time, in his mantle’s sunniest fold, 

Uplifted on his arms the child ; 

And, while the fearless infant smiled, 

Her happy destiny foretold ; 

‘ Infancy, by wisdom mild 
Train’d to health and artless beauty ; 

Youth, by pleasure unbeguiled 
From the lore of lofty duty ; 

Womanhood in pure renown, 

Seated on her lineal throne ; 

Leaves of myrtle in her crown. 

Fresh with lustre all their own ; 

Love, the treasure worth possessing 
More than all the world beside, — 

This shall be her choicest blessing, 

Oft to royal hearts denied.’ 

That eve the Star of Brunswick shone 
With stedfast ray benign 
On Gotha’s ducal roof, and on 
The softly-flowing Leine ; 

Nor fail’d to gild the spires of Bonn, 

And glitter’d on the Rhine. 

Old Camus, too, on that prophetic night 
Was conscious of the ray ; 

And his willows whisper’d in its light. 

Not to the zephyr’s sway. 

But with a Delphic life, in sight 
Of this auspicious day. 
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This day, when Granta hails her chosen lord. 

And proud of her award, 

Confiding in that star serene, 

Welcomes the Consort of a happy Queen. 

Prince, in these collegiate bowers. 

Where science, leagued with holier truth, 

Guards the sacred heart of youth. 

Solemn monitors are ours. 

These reverend aisles, these hallow’d towers, 

Raised by many a hand august, 

Arc haunted by majestic powers, 

The memories of the wise and just ; 

Who, faithful to a jiious trust, 

Here in the founder’s spirit sought 
To mould and stamp the ore of thought 
In that bold form and impress high 
I'hat best betoken patriot loyalty. 

Not in vain those sages taught : 

'rrue disciples, good as great, 

Have ponder’d here their country’s weal ; 

Weigh’d tlie future by the past, 

J^earn’d how social frames may last, 

And how a land may rule its fate 
By constancy inviolate. 

Though worlds to their foundations reel, 

' The sport of factious hate or godless zeal. 

Albert, in thy race wc cherish 
A nation’s strength that will not perish 
While England’s sceptred line 
True to the King of Kings is found ; 

Like that wise ancestor of thine 
Who threw the Saxon shield o’er Luther’s life, 

When first, above the yells of bigot strife, 

The trumpet of the Living Word 
Assumed a voice of deep portentous sound. 

From gladden’d Elbe to startled Tiber heard. 
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The first poems of Samuel Taylor Coleridge were Early 
published in 1 796 ; a second edition, in which some co™' 
of the previous poems were omitted and new pieces 
added, appearing the following year. Among these 
productions are included the sonnets, the first in 
order of which acknowledges the inspiration he 
owed to the ‘ soft strains ’ of Bowles. The greater 
part of them have as their ingredient more of the 
politics of the day than of the strains of Mr. 
Bowles ; evidencing ‘Coleridge to have been at one 
time influenced, like his friend Wordsworth, by 
opinions derived from the French Revolution, but 
afterwards much modified by the course of events 
in France and his own reflection. The sonnet on 
the death of Kozeiusko is as follows ; — 

O what a loud and fearful shriek was there, 

As though a thousand souls one death-groan pour’d ! 

Ah me 1 they saw beneath a hireling’s sword 

Their Kozeiusko fall ! Through the swart air 

(As pauses the tired Cossack’s barbarous yell 

Of triumph) on the chill and midnight gale 

Rises with frantic burst or sadder swell 

The dirge of murder’d Hope ! While Freedom pale 

Bends in such anguish o’er her destin’d bier, 

As if frgm eldest time some Spirit meek 
Had gather’d in a mystic urn each tear 
That ever on a patriot’s furrow’d check 
h'it channel found, and sheTiad drain’d the bowl, 

In tlie mere wilfulness and sick despair of soul ! 

To this period also belong the ' Monody on the 
Death of Ghatterton/ the Odes, ‘ To the departing 
Year,’ and ‘ France,’ poems sublime in character, 
fresh and vigorous in their spirit 


K 
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. In the first volume of Wordsworth’s ‘ Lyrical 
Ballads/ Mr. Coleridge's poems of the ‘Ancient 
Mariner/ ' Foster-Mother’s Tale/ the ‘ Nightingale/ 
and lines entitled the ‘ Dungeon ’ (part of his 
tragedy of ‘ Remorse ’), appeared as anonymous con-‘ 
tributions. In the plan of that collection it was 
agreed that Coleridge’s ‘endeavours should be di- 
rected to persons and characters supernatural, or 
at least romantic ; yet so as to transfer, from our 
inward nature, a human interest and a semblance 
of truth sufficient to procure for those shadows of 
imagination that willing suspension of disbelief for 
the moment which constitutes poetic faith.’ ^ The 
' Rime of the Ancient Mariner,' the most original 
and imaginative of Coleridge’s poetical pieces, is 
distinguished by a singular mixture of wildness of 
conception and antique simplicity of manner. Power- 
ful imagination is throughout predominant, bodying 
forth the ‘ forms of things unknown ’ with a brilliancy 
almost blinding to the mental eye. The leading 
incident of the poem, the shooting of the friendly 
albatross, will appear an insufficient cause to draw 
after it such a train of appalling consequences, 
unless the reader share that strong sentiment of 
kindliness towards the animal creation and belief in 
the regardful care had of all his creatures by the 
tutelary Spirit of the universe, which is a feature in 
the poetry of Coleridge as of Wordsworth.^ 

* Coleridge’s Biographia Literaria. 

* The following notice of the Ancient Mariner ia contained in 
a letter of the Rev. Alexander Dyce to the late Mr, H. N. Cole- 
ridge; and it is fitting that it be given here, as showing the 
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j Mr. Coleridge^s tragedy of * Remorse’ was written 
in the last year of the eighteenth century, though 
not then produced on the stage; a soliloquy in 
it being included among the Lyrical Ballads under 
the title of the ^ Dungeon.’ The translation of 
Schiller’s Ticcolimini’ and ‘ Death of Wallenstein* 
(no translation being attempted of the ' Lager ’ pr 
first part of the dramatic Trilogy), was made in the 
following winter, after the poet’s return iVom a visit 
to Germany. ^ 

part Mr. Wordsworth had in that remarkable production. Mr. 
Dyce writes : — ‘ When my truly honoured friend Mr. Wordsworth 
was last in London, lie dined with me in Gray's Inn, and made the 
following statement, which I am quite sure I give you correctly : — 
'The Jnamt Mariner (ouYidQd on a strange dream which a 
friend of Coleridge had, who fancied he saw a skeleton ship with 
figures in it We had both determined to write some poetry for 
-a monthly magazine, the profits of which were to defray the ex- 
Ipenses of a little excursion we were to make together. The 
^ndent Mariner was intended for this periodical, but was too 
long. I had ver>^ little share in the composition of it, for 1 soon 
pbund that the style of Coleridge and my own would not assimilate, 
besides the lines in the Fourth Part — 

And thou art long and lank and brown, 

As is llic ribb’d sea-sand — 

I wrote the stanza in the First Part — 

lie liolds him witli his glittering eye — 

The wefiding-guest stood still, 

And listens like a three years’ child ; 

The mariner hath his will — 

and four or five lines more in different parts of the poem which I 
could not now point out. The idea of shooting an albatross was 

E iine, for I had been reading Shelvocke's Voyages^ which probably 
loleri(^ge never saw. I also suggested the re^animation of the 
ead bodies, to work the ship.”’— in edition of Coleridge's 
Woems, (1865) by Derwent and Sara Coleridge. See also Mcfnoirs 
m WiUiant Wordsimrth, by Dr. Christopher Wordsworth, i. 107. 

K 2 
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The wildly-beautiful fragments, ‘ Christabel ’ and 
the ‘ Dark Ladie,’ were also composed about this 
time, though not published till afterwards. ‘ Chris- 
tabel,’ like too much of Mr. Coleridge’s poetry, is 
rather a sketch than a finished poem, mingling the 
supernatural and mystical with lively touches of 
human feeling. 

Coleridge was* irregular in his times and seasons 
of yrriting ; composing, often at long intervals, as his 
fancy or Ae occasion prompted. Many of his finest 
pieces were written long before they were given to 
the world. A collection of his poems entitled 
‘ Sibylline Leaves,’ including the greater part of his 
best poetry, was published in 1817.^ The little 
poem of ‘ Love,’ illustrating that passion by a ro- 
mantic tale of a poet’s successful courtship, was one 
of the finest of these ‘ Sibylline Leaves.’ Among 
them also was the ‘ Ode to Georgiana, Duchess 
of Devonshire,’ the talented friend of Fox, whose 
form and features have been transmitted to us by 
the pencils of Reynolds and Gainsborough.*'^ The 
Duchess, after visiting Italy, had given an account 
in verse of her passage over the St. Gothard, the 
twenty-fourth stanza of this poem being as follows 

And hail the Chapel ! hail the platform wild 
Where Tell directed the avenging dart 
With well-strung arm, that first preserved his child ; 
Then aim'd the arrow at the tyrant’s heart. 


The first collected and revised edition of Mr. Coleridge’s 
poems and draiflas ^as tliat of 1S28, in three volumes. 

* The Duchess of Devonshire died in 1806, previous to which 
date Coleridge’s Ode must have been written. 
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On reading this stanza Coleridge addressed to the 
noble authoress these spirited lines : — 

Splendour’s fondly-foster'd child ! 

And did you hail the platform wild, 

Where once the Austrian fell 
Beneath the shaft of Tell ! 

O lady, nursed in pomp and pleasure, 

Whence learn’d you that helVoic measure ? 

Light as a dream your days their circlets ran, 

From all that teaches brotherhood to man 

Far, far removed ! from want, from hope, from fear! 

Fhichanting music fill’d your infant ear, 

Obeisance, praises soothed your infant heart ; 

Emblazonments and old ancestral crests, 

With many a bright obtrusive form of art, 

Detain’d your eye from nature ; stately vests, 

That veiling strove to deck your charms divine. 

Rich viands and the pleasurable wine 

Were yours, unearn’d by toil ; nor could you see 

The unenjoying toiler’s misery. 

And yet, free Nature’s uncorrupted child. 

You hail’d the Chapel and the platform wild 
Where once the Austrian fell 
Beneath the shaft of Tell ! 

Oh lady, nursed in pomp and pleasure, 

Whence learned you that heroic measure ? 

There crowd your finely-fibred frame 
All living faculties of bliss ; 

And genius to your cradle came, 

His forehead wreath’d with lambent flame. 

And bending low with god-like kiss 
Breathed in a more celestial life. 

But boasts not many a fair compeer 
A. heart as sensitive to joy and fear ? 

And some, perchance, might wage an equal strife ; 
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Some few to noble being wrought, 

Co-rivals in the nobler gift of thought. 

Yet these delight to celebrate 
Laureird war and plumy state, 

Or in verse and music dress 
Tales of rustic happiness, — 
Pernicious tales ! insidious strains ! 

That steel the rich man*s breast 
And mock the lot unblest, 

The sordid vices and the abject pains, 
Which evermore must be 
The doom of ignorance and penury ! 
But you, free Nature’s uncorrupted child, 
You hail’d the Chapel and the platform wild 
Where once the Austrian fell 
Beneath the shaft of Tell ! 

Oh lady, nursed in pomp and pleasure, 
Whence learn'd you that heroic measure } 

4ii- « « 


Coleridge's ^hort poems are perhaps the most 
finished and careful in the thought, measure and 
diction, of any recent verse in the English language. 
Of the two poems that follow, the first was written 
in early life : — 

TO A PRIMROSE. 

Thy smiles I note, sweet early flower, 

That, peeping from thy rustic bower, 

The festive news to earth dost bring, 

A fragrant messenger of Spring ! 

But, tender blossom ! why so pale ? 

Dost hear stern Winter in the gale } 

And didst thou tempt the ungentle sky 
To catch one vernal glance and die } 
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Such the wan lustre sickness wears, 

When health’s first feeble beam appears ; 

So languid are the smiles that seek 
To settle on the careworn cheek, 

When timotdiis hope the head upreats^ 

Still drooping and still moist with tears, 

If through dispersing grief be seen 
Of bliss the heavenly spark serene^ 

The following verses were written late in the 
poet's lifetime, and reflect the evening-light of ex- 
perience : — 

lovp:, hope, and patience in education. 

O’er wayward childhood would’st thou hold firm rule, 
And sun thee in the light of happy faces, 

Love, Hope, and Patiened, these must be thy 
graces, 

And in thine own heart let them first keep school ; 

For as old Atlas on his broad neck places 
Heaven’s starry globe, and there sustains it — so 
Do these upbear the little world below 
Of education — Patience, Love, and Hope. 

Methinks I see them group’d in seemly show, 

The straighteifd arms uprais’d, the palms aslope^ 

And robes that, touching as adown they flow, 

Distinctly blend, like snow emboss’d in snow, 

O part them never ! If Hope prostrate lie, 

Love too will sink and die. 

But Love is subtle, and doth proof derive 
From licf oWh life that Hope is yet alive ; 

And bending o’er with soul-transfusing eyes, 

And the soft murmurs of the mother dove, 

Woos back the fleeting spirit and half supplies — 

Thus Love repays to Hope what Hope first gave to 
Love. 
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Yet haply there will come a weary day, 

When overtask’d at length 
Both Love and Hope beneath the load give way, 

Then with a statue’s smile, a statue’s strength, 

Stands the mute sister Patience, nothing loth. 

And both supporting, does the work of both. 

Robert Southey is the third of the trio whom it 
was at one time the fashion to associate together as 
the Lake Poets, but wlio, in their practice of poetical 
composition, show very little resemblance to each 
Poems of other. Southey’s writing of poetry commenced 
Southey, Same time as that of Wordsworth and 

Coleridge ; his earliest publication being ‘ Wat 
1794 ' , Tyler,’ a short dramatic poem of considerable 
power, strongly tinged with the democratic senti- 
ments then current. Two years after appeared 
his ‘Joan of Arc,’ an Epic poem (as it was entitled) 
of ten books in blank verse. It celebrates the 
exploits (in the P'ronch war of resistance to Eng- 
land) of the ‘ delegated Maid,’ a name employed 
in the poem to intimate the celestial mission of 
Joan of Arc, and which, had it not been used by 
Mr. Coleridge in his ‘ Destiny of Nations ’ with the 
same meaning, might be thought too prosaic in 
sound. The poem contains some imaginative epi- 
sodes and descriptions, adhering otherwise pretty 
closely to history. In the first year of the present 
century came out ‘ Thalaba the Destroyer,’ an 
Arabian myth or metrical romance, described by the 
author himself in his Introduction to ‘ Madoc ’ as ‘ the 
wild and wondrous song of Thalaba.’ This romance 
occupies twelve books, and is composed in irregular 
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thou^^h rhythmical blank verse — the ‘ Arabesque or- 
nament of an Arabian tale ’—which was considered 
most suitable to the fanciful subject of the poem. 
The beauties of ‘ Madoc ’ are of a more sober order. 
This poems tells, at considerable length — 

How Madoc from the shores of Britain spread 
The adventurous sail, explor’d the ocean ways, 

And quell’d barbarian power and overthrew 
The bloody altars of idolatry ; 

And planted in its fanes triumphantly 
The cross of Christ. 

The ‘ Curse of Kehama ’ is one of the most ec- 
centric of Mr. Southey’s poems, as well in subject as 
in the irregularity of its rhyming measure. It is 
founded on a doctrine of the Hindoo religion (to 
which there is something akin in the superstitions of 
other nations as to witchcraft), that prayers and 
curses possess an interest and actual value with 
the supreme powers, even when emanating from 
wicked men or women bent on the worst designs ; 
Mr. Coleridge’s ‘ Sexton’s Tale ’ of the ‘ Three 
Graves ’ being based on a superstition of the same 
kind. The supernatural machinery and brilliant 
imagery of the ‘ Curse of Kehama,’ mostly bor- 
rowed from the Hindoo mythology, is softened and 


’ In a letter to Sir George Beaumont, June 3, 1805, Mr. Words- 
worth says of Madoc, * The poem fails in the highest gifts of the 
poet’s mind — imagination, in the tnie sense of the word, and 
knowledge of human nature and the human heart. There is 
notV'ing that shows the hand of the great master ; but the beauties 
in description are innumerable.’ -Memoirs of W, Wordsworth, by 
Dr. Christopher Wordsworth. 
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varied by passages of sentiment; and through all 
there displays itself a certain moral grandeur in the 
final measure of poetical justice awarded by the 
denouement of the story. 

‘ Roderick the last of the Goths,’ a tragic poem 
in blank verse, in twenty-five cantos or books, is 
regarded as the best example of Mr. Southey’s 
poetry. The subject is taken from Spanish chro- 
nicles and traditional history, and it relates the ad- 
ventures of Don Roderick, the last Gothic king of 
Spain (whose unrestrained passion for Count Julian’s 
daughter opened Gibraltar and Spain to the Moors), 
and his heroic efforts to re-establish tlie Christian 
power in the north of the Peninsula. The lan- 
guage is flowing and idiomatic and the verse har- 
monious. But though rising occasionally to a 
higher strain, it leaves an impression on the reader 
of an historical romance told in rhythmical prose 
rather than of a great poem. The characters. Moor 
and Christian, are well contrasted in manners, re- 
ligion and sentiment, and it has the rare merit of 
clothing with flesh and blood and giving life to 
the dry bones of antiquated Spanish chronicles. 
The moral key-note of the poem is given in the 
following passage of Wordsworth’s poetry prefixed 
to it 

As the ample Moon 
In the deep stillne.ss of a summer even. 

Rising behind a thick and lofty grove, 

Burns like an unconsuming fire of light 
In the green trees ; and kindling on all sides 
Their leafy umbrage turns the dusky veil 
Into a substance glorioas as her own — 

Yea with her own incorporated, by power 
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Capacious and serene ; like power abides 
In man’s celestial spirit virtue thus 
Sets forth and magitifies herself ; thus feeds 
A calm, a beautiful and silent fire 
From the incumbrances of mortal life, 

From error, disappointment — nay from guilt ; 

And sometimes, so relenting justice wills, 

From palpable oppressions of despair. 

Perhaps the most singular of Southey’s later Vision of 
poetical efforts is the ^Vision of Judgment/ in ten 
short cantos in hexameter verse.' The poet sees ’ 
in a trance the king, George III., recently dead, 
coming for judgment to the gate of the celestial city, 
on the summit of which stands an angel, who sum- 
mons before the Ineffable Presence the spirits of 
heaven and hell as accusers or absolvers : 

On the cerulean floor, by that dread circle surrounded, 

Stood the soul of the king alone. In front was the Presence, 

Veiled with excess of light ; and behind was the blackness 
of darkness. 

Then might be seen the strength of holiness, then was its 
triumph ; 

Calm in his faith he stood, and his own clear conscience 
upheld him. 

A demon brings forward two souls as accusers 
(Wilkes and the author of ‘Junius’), but they are 
dumb when confronted with the king before the 


* The measure of the Latin hexameter had been in the time of 
Queen Elizabeth attempted by Sir Philip Sidney to be applied 
to English verse; as it has been recently by Coleridge and 
Loiigfellow. Goethe, Avith more success, owing to the greater 
prevalence of polysyllabic words in German, has made use of it 
in his poem of Hermann und Dorothea. 
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judgment-seat. The soul of Washington then ap- 
pears as an absolver, and the king and the pre- 
sident compliment each other. The king then 
pleads his good intentions and his trust in God ; 
and sentence is pronounced of admission within 
heaven’s gate : 

Ikautiful then on its hill appeared the Celestial City, 
Softened, like evening suns, to a mild and beautiful lustre. 
Beautiful was the ether above, and the sapphire beneath us; 
Beautiful was its tone, to the dazzled sight as refreshing 
As the fields with their loveliest green at the coming of 
summer. 

When the mind is at ease, and the eye and the heart are 
contented. 

The king approaches the gate and drinks of the 
well of life, while beatified spirits and the principal 
worthies of England (described at some length) 
come forth to meet him. 

In this poem Mr. Southey takes in hand a highly 
imaginative subject ; but (not to mention the diffi- 
culty of dealing with such a theme in a theological 
point of view) the persons introduced and the events 
referred to were .so near his own time and so con- 
nected with recent political struggles as .to forbid 
his choice of subject being regarded as judicious or 
well adapted for poetry. His treatment of it also 
has been exposed to a good deal of criticism. 

With all its copiousness, invention, and erudition 
(to use a word applied by himself to poetry in the 
preface to ‘ Madoc ’), it may be thought that the 
labours of Mr. Southey, though a great master of 
verse in the poetical field have produced a harvest 
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more remarkable for its weight of straw than of 
grain. His poems have too much the odour of the 
lamp ; and their didaclic and political character 
is fully as conspicuous as their representation of 
nature and genuine feeling. 

The poetry of John Wilson (in his early life a 
dweller among the ‘ Lakes’) may be said to have 
drawn its inspiration from the same source as that 
of Wordsworth, though its range is more limited 
and its strain inferior. His ‘Isle of Palms’ and 
some shorter poems appeared together. There is 
not much story in tlje ‘ Isle of Palms/ and the inci- 
dents are improbable. It gives one the impression 
of a tale from dream-land. A newly-married pair on 
their tour in the Lake country of Cumberland might 
very possibly be delighted with the descriptions of 
the ocean in its placid mood, of the gallant ship voy- 
aging in the Pacific and striking upon a rock, and 
the accidental saving, out of 500 creatures who are 
lost, of the lovers, the hero and heroine. These 
two affectionate and faithful beings find a refuge, 
and remain (with a child born to them) for some 
years in the Isle of Palms, a garden of Eden in 
the midst .of the ocean, which they at last exchange, 
by the aid of a passing ship, for their native vale 
in Wales. The ‘ City of the Plague,’ a dramatic 
poem of more individuality and vigour, was published 
with some other pieces in 1816. 

On his appointment to the Moral Philosophy 
chair in the University of Edinburgh, Mr. Wilson 
gave up almost entirely the writing of poetry. In 
his ‘ Moral Lectures ’ and in the prose of ‘ Black- 
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woocUs Magazine' his writing was frequently dis- 
tinguished by an eloquence and poetic vis more 
glowing and less restrained than when the language 
he used was measured versed 

* The first quarter of the present century was very fertile in 
])oetry ; and had some of the writers, whose productions are in- 
ferior only to those of their more remarkable brethren of the lyre, 
lived in another generation, they might have taken a higher posi- 
tion. Of such is the poetry of Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd, 
author of the Queerls Wake \ of John Leyden, the friend of Scott; 
of Allan Cunningham ; of Tennant, author oi A ?ister [Anstrut/ier) 
Fair ; of Mrs. Tighe, the authoress of Psyche ; of Procter (Barry 
Cornwall) ; of Dr. Milrnan and of the lion, and Rev. W. Herbert, 
author of Translations from the Ahorse, and the original poems of 
Ilely^a and Attila. The poems of Hartley Coleridge, whose 
volatile life, too soon cut short, is considered by Mr. Wordsworth 
{Memoirs, by Dr. C, Wordsworth) to be not incorrectly typified in 
Mr. S. T. Coleridge’s line addressed to his babe ii] the poem of 
Frost at Midnight — 

Thou shalt wander as a breeze — 

liave been given to the public in a second edition by Derwent 
Coleridge, 1851. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

POETRY — continued. 

Poems of Thomas Moore — Of Campbell — Of Sir Walter 
Scott — Lord Byron's poetry— Its personal character — The 
more subtle and abstract poetry of Shelley — The poetry 
of Keats — Its irregular beauty, and treatment by the 
‘ Quarterly Review! 

The poetical propensities of Thomas Moore, an 
alumnus of Dublin University (which had been 
opened to Roman Catholics in 1793), were revealed 
at an early period of his life through the publication 
by subscription in London of his ‘ Odes of Anacreon,’ 
dedicated to the Prince of Wales. The greater 
portion of his subsequent poetry was flavoured 
with the 

To phiov TO Twv iparwv 

l^iovvatp — * 

of his first master in song. The ‘ Poetical Works 
of the late Thomas Little, Esq.,’ in which Mr. 
Moore’s juvenile muse wears her zone too loosely 
bound, appeared in the following year ; and soon 
after, two volumes of ‘ Odes and other Poems.’ 

Moore’s principal w^ork in verse, ‘ Lallah Rookh, 
an Oriental Romance,’ came out in 1817. He had 

* The Rose, the Rose of the Loves, 

Let us mingle with our wine. — Anacreon, 
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previously studied with great care Oriental literature 
of all kinds, and his descriptions and allusions are 
so imbued with Orientalism as to require constant 
explanatory notes and quotation of authorities at the 
foot of the page. There is in fact a degree of 
accuracy of costume that rather interferes with the 
current of the narrative and the reader’s enjoyment 
of its meaning and sentiment. ‘ Lallah Rookh ’ 
embraces four poems artificially set in a prose ro- 
mantic story, the first of which, the ‘ Veiled Prophet 
of Khorasan,’ is too revolting in its leading details 
to be permanently interesting. The second tale, 

‘ Paradise and the Peri,’ is of a more pleasing cha- 
racter. It tells of a sylph ‘ of fair but erring race,’ 
who is excluded from Eden, but may yet be ad- 
mitted by bringing ‘ the gift most dear to heaven ’ 
to the angel guarding the eternal gate. After a 
search (giving occasion to some brilliant description) 
and various trials, the tear of a repentant sinner is 
the gift accepted by the angel, and the Peri enters 
with it the gate of Eden. The third story, ‘ The 
Fire-Worshipper,’ is considered the best of the series. 
It details (with a certain touch of Lord Byron’s 
manner) the hapless love of the daughter of a 
Moslem emir and a Gheber or fire-worshipper, and 
the contest and death-struggle, in an island-fastness, 
of the Gheber and his adherents with the emir’s 
army. This tale is full of incident and agitating 
emotion. The last of the pieces, ‘ The Light of the 
Haram,’ of which the scene is laid in the Vale of 
Cashmere, relates to a lovers’ quarrel between the 
Sultana Nourmahal and the emperor Selim, and its 
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reconcilement, and is composed chiefly of sparkling 
sketches and songs. 

In ‘ Lallah Rookh,’ as in most of Moore’s verse, 
there is too much glitter and laboured allusion and 
too little real feeling to admit of his productions 
ranking very high as poetry. His poem of the 
‘ Loves of the Angels ’ was much read on its first 
appearance, and, it is believed, has been very little 
read since. The ‘ Irish Melodies,’ in which the 
sweet airs of his country are married to Mr. Moore’s 
words, may be regarded as among the best of his 
performances. In the general beauty of the diction, 
in sparkle of thought and .sentiment, and in the 
perfect adaptation of the words to the music, the 
merit of the ‘ Irish Melodies ’ has been acknow- 
ledged in all salons of the Briti.sh empire. Criticism 
is disarmed on the principal point which was open 
to observation by the poet’s own remark in his 
prefatory Letter on Music, that as the verses are 
intended rather to be sung than read, ‘ he can answer 
for their sound with .somewhat more confidence than 
for their sense.’ 

Mr. Moore is also the author of a quantity of 
miscellaneoHS and occasional poetry, in which, parti- 
cularly in his later life, politics and society take a 
joint share with the little winged god in affording 
.subjects for his muse. ‘The Twopenny Post-bag,’ 
‘ P'udge Family in Paris,’ and other amusing ‘ Trifles,’ 
had their day of sunshine. Of the short lyrics and 
songs in ‘ M.P. or the Blue Stocking,’ the two first 
may be given as showing in their way the poet’s 
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Young Love lived once in an humble shed, 
Where roses breathing 
And woodbines wreathing 
Around the lattice their tendrils spread, 

As wild and sweet as the life he led. 

His garden flourish’d. 

For young Hope nourish’d 
The infant buds with beams and showers ; 

But lips, though blooming, must still be fed, 
And not even Love can live on flowers. 

Alas ! that Poverty’s evil eye 
Should e’er come hither, 

Such sweets to wither ! 

The flowers laid down their heads to die, 

And Hope fell sick as the witch drew nigh. 

She came one morning, 

Ere Love had warning, 

And rais’d the latch, where the young god lay ; 
* Oh, oh ! ’ said Love, ‘ is it you } good-by ; ’ 

So he ope’d the window and flew away ! 


To sigh, yet feel no pain, 

To weep, yet scarce know why ; 
To sport an hour with Beauty’s chain, 
Then thrown it idly by ; 

To kneel at many a shrine. 

Yet lay the heart on none ; 

To think all other charms divine, 

But those we just have won — 
This is love, careless love, 

Such as kindleth hearts that rove. 

To keep one sacred flame. 

Through life unchill’d, unmoved, 
To love in wintry age the same 
As first in youth we loved ; 
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To feel that we adore, 

To such refined excess, 

That, though the heart would break with more, 

We could not live with less — 

This is love, faithful love. 

Such as saints might feel above. 

In the Ia.st year of the i8th century, when Words- 
worth and Coleridge were proposing, in their ‘ Lyrical 
Ballads,’ to give a new direction to British poetry, 

'I’homas Campbell’s ‘ Pleasures of Hope ’ appeared. Poems of 
More declamatory in style, it was yet not different bci'i”*^ 

■in kind from the measured and careful poetry of 
Goldsmith and other writers of the , traditional 
classic school. Didactic and rather desultory, this 
poem contains brilliant and pathetic passages, which, 
like his shorter lyrics, ‘ The Battle of Hohenlinden,’ 

‘ The Mariners of England,’ and others, soon caught 
the popular ear. His ‘Gertrude of Wyoming, a 
Pennsylvanian Tale,’ in the Spenserian measure, 
came out ten years after the ‘ Pleasures of Hope.’ 

Its descriptions of scenery want reality, and the 
story is broken and somewhat melodramatic ; but its 
representation of domestic life in romantic .seclu- 
sion, and its striking and pathetic situations, interest 
the reader: After a still longer interval appeared 
‘ Theodric,’ a domestic story. This poem contains 1824. 
some good description of Swiss scenery. The inci- 
dents, without being very probable, are perfectly 
po.ssible, and lead to situations affecting and pathetic, 
suggestive of those crosses by which the course of 
true love is said to be occasionally stopped. As 
with most of Campbell’s poetry, the diction is 
unaffected and polished. 

L 2 
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• His short poem of ‘ O’Connor’s Child,’ a tale of 
the love and madness of a daughter of Erin, displays 
more passionate feeling expressed in picturesque and 
melodious verse than is seen in his more elaborate 
productions. Of its sixteen stanzas, the following 
is the third ; — 

And fixed on empty space why burn 
Her eyes with momentary wildness ? 

And wherefore do they then return 
To more than woman’s mildness ? 

Dishevell'd are her raven locks. 

On Connocht Moran’s name she calls ; 

And oft amidst the lonely rocks 
She sings sweet madrigals. 

Placed ’twixt the foxglove and the moss. 

Behold a parted warrior’s cross ; 

There is the spot where evermore 
The lady, at her shieling door. 

Enjoys that in communion sweet 
The living and the dead can meet ; 

P'or, lo! to love-lorn fantasy 
The hero of her heart is nigh, 

The influence of the .study of the new literature 
of Germany showed itself very decidedly in the 
earliest literary attempts of Walter Scott His 
translations or imitations of Burger’s ballads of 
‘ Lenore’ and the ‘Wild Huntsman ’ were brought 
out ‘ by request of friends ’ in a thin quarto, in 1 796 ; 
and they were followed by his version of Goethe’s 
iron-handed ‘ Gdtz von Berlichingen.’ ‘ The reader,’ 
says Mr. Lockhart,* ‘who turns to the version of 
“ Gdtz ” for the first time will be no le.ss struck than I 


• Life of Sir Walter Scott, i. 296. 
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was, under similar circumstances, with the many 
points of resemblance between the tone and spirit of 
Goethe’s delineation and that afterwards adopted by 
the translator in some of the most remarkable of his 
original works.’ Of this Mr. Lockhart gives an 
e.xample from the German play in the description of 
a battle by a spectator on a height ; recognising 
in Goethe’s drama the original of the death-scene in 
Marmion, where the vivid account is given of the 
battle of Flodden. There can be little doubt also 
that the study of the German ballads, concurring 
with his own predilections and the precedent he had 
before him in the Percy collection of ballads, attached 
Scott more keenly to that kind of poetry ; the result 
of this united impulse being the volumes of the 
‘ Border MinstreLsy,’ in which are contained the 
germs of much of his subsequent original writing. 

The ‘ Lay of the Last Minstrel ’ was at first 
designed to form part of the third volume of the 
‘Minstrelsy,’ as a ‘Romance of border chivalry;’^ T 
and although it outgrew the dimensions requisite for 
its admission, this shows very clearly the category 
of poetry to which the ‘ Lay ’ was considered by the 
author to belong. The first suggestion of a popular 
ballad on the story of the goblin page was made to 
Scott by the Countess of Dalkeith ; the happy idea 
of putting it into the mouth of an aged minstrel, and 
of the beautiful lines introductory to the several 
cantos, being adopted when the poem was enlarged 
for separate publication. The ‘ Lay ’ was brought 


* Lockhart’s Life of Sir Walter Scoii, i. 365. 
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out in the first week of 1805, inscribed to the 
Earl of Dalkeith ; the preface stating that as ‘ de- 
scription of scenery and manners was more the 
object of the author than a combined and regular 
narrative,’ the plan of a metrical romance had been 
adopted as allowing greater latitude in this respect, 
and also in the occasional change of the rliythm, 
than would be consistent with a regular poem. It 
was received on all hands with warm commendation. 

‘ Marmion ’ followed three years after, and although 
at first not so much a favourite as the ‘ Lay of the 
Last Minstrel,’ it is now regarded as Scott’s chief 
poetical work. The advertisement to this poem 
stated that any historical narrative, far more an 
attempt at epic composition, exceeded the author’s 
plan of a romantic tale ; yet he hoped from the 
popularity of the ‘ Lay,’ ‘ an attempt to paint the 
manners of the feudal times upon a broader scale, 
and in the course of a more interesting story, would 
not be unacceptable to the public.’ With the ‘ I..ady 
of the Lake,’ Scott’s poetry attained a popularity 
greater than had fallen to the lot of any poet for 
upwards of half a century. The effect it had on the 
public mind was more decided and marfeed than 
as yet could be said of any influence exercised by 
the poetry of Wordsworth, Coleridge, or Southey. 
He continued writing in the same style for some 
years longer, producing successively ‘ Rokeby,’ the 
‘Vision of Don Roderick,’ and the ‘ Lord of the 
Isles;’ but his poetic star at last waned before 
the ruddier light of that of Byron, and (wisely per- 
haps for himself, and happily for the reading world) 
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he exchanged poetry for the prose of the Waver! ey 
novels. 

Sir Walter Scott’s style of poetical writing, 
though in some measure the revival of an older 
style, had in it much of novelty for his OAvn time, 
as well as Variety of treatment. While adhering 
in general to the octo-syllabic, that measure was 
occasionally changed for another. When referring 
to his own poetry, Scott speaks of it chiefly as a Charac- 
painting of manners and customs, and scenery, sIrW. 
combined with a story of greater or less interest; 
in this respect rather underrating it Along with a 
picturesque resuscitation of the past, and some ad- 
mirable delineation of scenery, as of Melrose by 
moonlight, in the ‘ Lay of the Last Minstrel,’ and of 
Loch Corruisk in the ‘ Lord of the Isles,' there was 
much in it to interest the heart as well as the head, 

Of this the introductions to the cantos in the two 
first poems, and many fine passages scattered 
through all the poems, are evidence, The principal 
part of his poetry undoubtedly is narrative and de- 
scription ; but narrative and description of a su- 
perior kind, expressed in spirited and rhythmical, 
though sometimes careless verse, occasionally run- 
ning into the minuteness of the antiquary and 
herald, but as often relieved by touches of elevated 
or pathetic feeling, His creatures of the past are 
animated by the breath of human life, with its hopes 
and fears, lessons and warnings, sorrows and joys, 

Scott’s may not be of the highest kind of poetry, 
imaginative and passionate ; but although the in- 
terest excited by it now is not so great as when it 
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first came out, it is so associated with the scenery 
and history of the country as to make it likely to 
continue a standard portioJi of British poetry. 

If any of Sir Walter Scott’s poetry can be said 
to be less known than other passages of it, the 
stanzas commencing the 4th canto of the ‘ Lord of 
the Isles ’ may perhaps in this respect be quoted as 
a sketch of Highland scenery : — 

Stranger ! if e’er thine ardent step hath traced 
The northern realms of ancient Caledon, 

Where the proud Queen of Wilderness hath placed, 

15y lake and cataract, her lonely throne; 

Sublime but sad delight thy soul hath known, 

Gazing on pathless glen and mountain high, 

Listing where from the cliffs the torrents thrown 
Mingle their echoes with the eagle’s cry, 

And with the sounding lake, and with the moaning sk}^ 

Yes ! ’twas sublime, but sad. The loneliness 
Loaded thy heart, the desert tired thine eye ; 

And strange and awful fears began to press 
Thy bosom with a stern solemnity. 

Then ha.st thou wish’d some woodman’s cottage nigh, 
Something that show’d of life, though low and mean ; 
Glad sight, its curling wreath of smoke to spy, 

Glad sound, its cock’s blithe carol would have been. 

Or children whooping wild beneath the willows green. 

Such are the scenes, where savage grandeur wakes 
An awful thrill that softens into sighs ; 

Such feelings rouse them by dim Rannoch’s lakes, 

In dark Glencoe such gloomy raptures rise ; 

Or farther, where, beneath the northern skies. 

Chides wild Loch-Eribol his caverns hoar, — 

But, be the minstrel judge, they yield the prize 
Of desert dignity to that dread shore, 

That sees grim Coolin rise and hears Coriskin roar. 
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Lord Byron commenced his poetical career very Lord 
early, his ‘ Hours of Idleness ’ having been pub- poetry.* 
lished at Newark while he was yet a minor. Thi.s 
juvenile production was severely handled in the 
‘ Edinburgh Review ; ’ as a return for which the 
young poet rushed into print in 1809, with his 
‘ English Bards and Scotch Reviewers,’ a satire 
somewhat in the manner of, but inferior to, Gifford’s 
‘ Baviad.’ Lord Byron himself afterwards described 
it as ‘a record of misplaced anger and indiscriminate 
acrimony.’ ^ 

Lord Byron’s poetry took much of its character Much of 
and tone from the circumstances of his life. These ing^fhe*^' 
have been so minutely brought before the public, 
and are so well known, that it will be sufficient for Wc. 
the purposes of this notice merely to refer to them. 

His boyhood was passed with his mother in Aber- 
deenshire. But however meet nurse Caledonia and 
tlie vale of Dee may have been for a poetic child, 

Byron’s education otherwise appears to have been 
irregular and superficial. To judge from his writings 
in later life (particularly, the piece entitled the 
‘ Island ’), nothing at that time seems to have made 
so much impression upon him as 

The grisly rocks that guard 
The infant rills of Highland Dec. 

When he went to England, after succeeding to 
his title and encumbered estates, his course of study 
at Harrow and Cambridge was more marked by 


Life (by Moore) and Works, i. 245 ; edition of 1833. 
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the extensive knowledge he gained of books and 
general reading than by scholastic acquirements. 
He was very soon initiated in the pleasures at^d 
dissipations of youthful life, occasionally retiring to 
Newstead Abbey with a few friends, and waking 
the echoes of that ancient pile with nights of jollity. 
With all this he cultivated a growing taste for 
literature, the first fruit of which was his ‘ Hours of 
Idleness.’ 

On coming of age and taking his seat in the 
House of Lords, Lord Byron found himself almost 
alone in London, and without friends to introduce 
him in society ; having quarrelled with one family 
friend whose influence could have aided him, the 
Earl of Carlisle, and there being not many of his 
Harrow and college chums whose acquaintance he 
cared to continue. In his relations with the world 
he was rather difficult of access, and of an unbend- 
ing spirit. In the year following the appearance of 
‘ English Bards and Scotch Reviewers,’ isolated in 
society, conscious of great powers, loving pleasure, 
and desirous of knowledge, he set out on a conti- 
nental tour with Mr. (afterwards Sir John) Cam 
Hobhouse. They went by way of Portugal, the 
south of Spain and the Mediterranean, to Greece 
and Albania, and afterwards to Constantinople and 
Asia Minor, 

Returning, after two years' absence, to England, 
Lord Byron brought in his portmanteau two poems 
of very different kind. One was intended to be a 
sequel to the ‘ English Bards and Scotch Reviewers,’ 
a paraphrase of Horace’s ‘ Art of Poetry,’ from 
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publishing which he was with some difficulty diverted 
by the advice of a judicious friend.^ 

As to the other (Childe Harold) the poet's first Childe 
intimation of it to this friend was, that ‘he had the poet’s 
occasionally written short poems, besides a gteat eltimatT 
many stanzas in Spenser’s measure, relative to the 
countries he had visited — not worth troubling him 
with — but he might have them all with him, if he 
liked. These ‘stanzas in Spenser’s measure,’ so 
lightly esteemed by their author, were the first and 
second cantos of * Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage,’ which 
were seen in manuscript and approved of by Mr. 

Gifford, and were published together in the spring 
of 1812. The preface .states the poem to have been 
written for the most part amidst the scenes which 
it describes, the fictitious character of the hero being 
introduced for the sake of giving some connection to 
the piece ; and it justifies the adoption of the Spen- 
serian measure by the practice of Ariosto, Thomson, 
and Beattie. ‘ Childe Harold ' made an impression 
upon the public mind immediate and positive ; an 
effect to be attributed principally to the intrinsic 
merit of the poetry, partly also to a certain personal 
interest attaching to the author. In the cour.se of 


‘ Mr. Dallas. The paraphrase of the De Arte Poetica, which was 
named Hints from Horace, was published nine years after Lord 
Byron’s decease. At the time it was written he prided himself 
more upon it than upon Childe Harold, and he retained during 
his life a theoretical preference for the classical poetry of Horace 
and Pope. — Letter to Mr. John Murray on the Rev. IV. L. Bowled 
Strictures on the Life and Writings of Pope, London, 1821 ; and 
Letter to Mr. Murray, Sept. 15, 1817 ; Life, iv. 63. 
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the next year the ‘ Giaour ’ and the ‘ Bride of Abydos’ 
appeared, the one dedicated to Mr. Samuel Rogers, 
and the other to Lord Holland. With an occasional 
variation of metre they are written in the same octo- 
syllabic verse which Scott’s poetry had made popular. 
Mr. Moore (with whom the noble poet had now 
formed a close friendship) informs us that these 
poems were both rapidly struck olf in paroxysms, as 
it were, of passion and imagination, caused in a 
temperament like his by the life of excitement and 
dissipation into which he had too readily been drawn. 
According to the same authority there is no ground 
for connecting Lord Byron personally with the main 
incidents of the ‘ Giaour ’ and other tales that fol- 
lowed, however he may have occasionally encouraged 
such a supposition.^ That Byron was however in a 
certain measure ‘ the great sublime he drew ’ in the 
hero of the first two cantos of Childe Harold, cannot, 
well be disputed. 

In the winter of 1814 the ‘Corsair’ made its 
appearance, with a dedication to Mr. Moore ; in 
a letter to whom the author thus refers to his 
[)oem ; ‘ I have got a devil of a long story in 
the press entitled the “ Corsair,” in 'the regular 
heroic measure. It is a pirate’s isle peopled with 
my own creatures, and you may easily suppose they 
do a world of mischief through the three cantos.’ 
This was followed in a few months by ‘ Lara,’ 
which being a short poem was brought out in the 
same cover with Mr. Rogers’ ‘Jacqueline’ — an odd 


* Life, ii. 312. 
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union soon after severed by ‘ Lara ’ being joined 
with Lord Byron’s collected poems. The ‘ Siege 
of Corinth ’ and ‘ Parisina,’ both founded on histori- 
cal incidents, were written in 1815, the first year 
of the poet’s marriage, and appeared together early 
in the next year. In these tales there is less of 
that morbid sentiment and gloomy individualising 
of the poet’s own feelings or assumed feelings which 
distinguishes Lord Byron’s ‘ sensational ’ poems of 
this period. 

Before his unhappy separation from Lady Byron 
and final departure from England in April 1816, 
which elicited the lines of ‘ P'are thee well,’ the 
‘ Hebrew Melodies ’ had been written to the music 
of Braham and Nathan. The first fruits of Lord 
Byron’s return to the continent, when he took the 
route of Belgium, the Rhine and Switzerland, was the 
third canto of ‘ Childe Harold,’ in which the mask of 
a fictitious hero is all but dropped, and the flow of 
energetic verse is uninterrupted by an artificial 
framework. About the same time appeared, in a 
separate cover, the ‘ Prisoner of Chillon ’ and other 
pieces. His impressions of the places he visited 
and their aseociations are rendered in these poems, 
as afterwards in the fourth canto of ‘ Childe Harold,’ 
without intermediate delay, like gold coin fresh 
from the mint ; evidencing how much his best poetry 
was inspired by real scenes and objects, elevated 
and coloured by his imagination. The ‘ Dream,’ a 
touching but painful sketch of the poet’s feelings 
with reference to his marriage, was appended to the 
‘ Prisoner of Chillon.’ And it may be characterised 
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as a poem which no man of delicacy of sentiment 
would have given to the world. About this time 
were written the verses to ‘ Augusta,’ his sister 
Mrs. Leigh, beginning with these lines, — 

My sister, my sweet sister ! if a name 
Dearer and purer were, it should be thine. 
’Mountains and seas divide us, but I claim 
No tears, but tenderness to answer mine : 

Go where I will, to me thou art the same — 

A loved regret which I would not resign. 

There yet are two things in my destiny, 

A world to roam through and a home with thee. 

In 1817, while Lord Byron was at Venice, ‘ Man- 
fred ’came out in London; a ‘dramatic poem’ in 
blank verse embodying the poet’s thick-coming 
fancies and bold personifications during his rambles 
among the Alps.^ In ‘ Manfred ’ some critics 
discovered symptoms of a fiercer misanthropy and 
deeper despondency than had yet appeared in Lord 
Byron’s poetry.’^ 

Whether this view be taken of the poet’s settled 
misanthropy and despondency, or whether (as .some 
think) a good deal of it was assumed, and con- 
tinued for effect and to su-stain a character, ‘Man- 
fred ’ may be regarded as one of the most original 
and .sublime of Lord Byron’s productions. The 
‘ Lament of Tasso,’ published along with ‘ Man- 
fred,’ was suggested by a visit to Ferrara, where are 

* In this mention of Lord Byron’s poetry reference will not be 
made to his other dramas, which are shortly noticed in a subse- 
quent chapter. 

* Edinburgh Review, August 1817. 
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relics and remembrances of Tasso. A rapid journey 
in Italy, and a visit to Rome from Venice, where he 
had taken up his residence in 1817, was the ground- 
work and occasion of a fourth and concluding canto 
of ‘ Childe Harold,’ showing no diminution of power. 

Soon after it came ‘ Beppo,’ a Venetian story, in 
which a new chord of light humour is struck, form- 
ing a comparatively innocent prelude to the poem of 
‘ Don Juan ’ that soon followed it, The lively and 
spirited ’ tale of ‘ Mazeppa ’ was written at Ravenna 
in 1818. 

‘Beppo’ and ‘Don Juan’ were probably in part Beppo 
suggested by the poet’s dissolute life at Venice, in juan!^°” 
the course of which new topics and imagery would 
be supplied, and associations of former days re- 
called. ‘ I have finished,’ says he, in a letter to Mr. 

Moore from Venice, ‘the first canto of a poem in 1818. 
the style and manner of “ Beppo,” encouraged by 
the good success of the .same. It is called “ Don 
Juan,” and is meant to be a little quietly facetious 
upon everything. But I doubt whether it is not too 
free for these very modest days.’ ‘Don Juan,’ like 
‘ Childe Harold,’ had no plan or preconceived story, 
and it displayed from the first a coarseness of 
morakz.ndL a license in attacking people and opinions, 
both literary and political, which materially counter- 
balanced the merit of its poetry in the eyes of the 
British public. There are few things in literature 
superior to the description of the storm and ship- 
wreck in the second canto and some parts of the 
siege of Ismail in the seventh and eighth cantos ; 
both founded on real narratives which had struck 
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him in the course of his reading. In several of the 
passages of fictitious adventure, mixed with much 
ribaldry, there is a tenderness and intensity of feeling 
which in every well-constituted mind must cause 
earnest regret that the merit of this poem, taken as 
a whole, should be well-nigh cancelled by its per- 
vading spirit of mockery and apparent disbelief not 
only in the higher truths, but in the existence of 
common virtue and fidelity. Neither in this, nor 
indeed, in any of his poems (if we except perhaps 
an occasional passage in ‘ Childe Harold'), does 
Lord Byron show that he had perception of moral 
beauty or a wish to recognise It. 

Besides the sixteen cantos of ‘ Don J uan ’ and the 
dramas, various lesser compositions, reflecting the 
whims, passions, reading and recollections, which 
then occupied his versatile mind, engaged the last 
years of the poets life. Amongst these were the 
1821. ‘ Prophecy of Dante,’ in four short cantos in the terza 

of i)antc rima of Dante ; a poem of great power and serious 
tone, in which the Italian poet Is supposed, before 
his own death, to foretell the future fortunes of Italy. 
The subject was suggested by the Countess GuiccioH 
at Ravenna (the heroine of Lord Byron’s latest 
liaison)^ to whom the poem was addressed in a dedi- 
catory sonnet. The Prophecy concludes with these 
lines : — 

. . Tis done ; 

I may not overleap the eternal bar 
Built up between us, and will die alone, 

Beholding with the dark eye of a seer 
The evil day to gifted souls foreshown ; 

Foretelling them to those who will not hear, 

As in the old time, till the hour be come 
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When Truth shall strike their eyes through many a 
tear, 

And make them own the prophet in his tomb. 

Another of these later pieces was the 'Vision 
of Judgment, by Quevedo Redivivus, suggested by 
the composition so entitled by the author of Wat 
Tyler ' (Mr. Southey). This production is a strange 
tissue of mockery, blasphemy, and satire, in clever 
but careless verse. The poem of the ' Island, or The 
Christian and his Comrades,' written at Genoa, is 
founded on Bligh s narrative of the mutiny of the 
Bounty in the South Seas, in 1 789, and on Mariner s 
account of the Tonga Islands. The 'Island' has 
neither the poetic energy nor the careful versification 
of his earlier pieces, though it shows the remarkable 
phenomenon in Lord Byron’s poetry of a pair of 
faithful lovers. In one passage of this, well-nigh his 
latest composition, the poet touchingly reverts to the 
associations of his childhood and youth in connection 
with mountain scenery : — 

fie who first met the Highlands’ swelling blue 
Will love each peak that shows a kindred hue ; 

Hail in each crag a friend’s familiar face 
And clasp tjie mountain in his mind’s embrace. 

Long have I roam’d through lands which are not mine, 
Adored the Alps and loved the Apennine, 

Revered Parnassus and beheld the steep 
Jove’s Ida and Olympus crown the deep ; 

Put 'twas not all long ages’ lore nor all 
Their nature held me in their thrilling thrall ; 

The infant rapture still survived the boy, 

And Loch-na-gar with Ida looked o'er Troy, 

Mixed Celtic memories with the Phrygian mount, 

And Highland linns with Castalie’s clear fount 
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In the spring of 1824 Lord Byron’s literary as 
well as his mortal career was closed by fever at 
Missolonghi, whither he had gone to aid the cause 
of the Greeks, prompted by that impulsive philan- 
thropy and inextinguishable zeal for liberty which 
appears in so many passages of his writings. ^ 

Poetry of The poetry of Percy Bysse Shelley is sometimes 
Shelley, associated with the poetry of Lord Byron, from the 
circumstance of their opinions on political and re- 
ligious subjects in many respects coinciding, and from 
their having occasionally resided together abroad. 
But the poetry of the two men differed as essentially 
as their habits of life, the muse of Byron having 
much more of the texture of humanity than that of 
Queen his friend.^ Shelley’s first considerable poem ‘ Queen 
Mab,’ a juvenile production in irregular rhythmical 
measure after the manner of Southey’s ‘Thalaba,’ 
narrates a conference in cloudland between the fairy 
Mab and the spirit or soul of a lady named lanthe, 
temporarily separated from her body. It was written, 
printed and privately distributed when the author 
was a student at Oxford in 1810. The startling 
song of the fairy Mab, denouncing ‘ kings, priests, 

* Mrs. Shelley, in a note to the Revolt of Islam, in her edition 
of her husband’s poetical works (1839), observes : — ‘ Perhaps 
during this summer (i8i6) Shelley’s genius was checked by asso- 
ciation with another poet whose nature was utterly dissimilar to 
his own, yet who, in the poem he wrote at that time {Manfred) 
gave token that he shared for a period the more abstract and 
etherealised inspiration of Shelley.’ Some of Shelley’s poems 
were not published till after his death ; and it is according to the 
date at which they wxre written, as given in Mrs. Shelley’s edition 
of his works, that those noticed in the text are referred to. 
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and statesmen,’ with its Utopian and socialist views, 
and accompaniment of fcinciful imagery, like a little 
volcano springing from a flowery meadow, was too 
remarkable not to attract attention ; and the piece 
was soon afterwards reprinted and published when 
Shelley was on the continent ‘Alastor, or the 
Spirit of Solitude,’ written in the neighbourhood of 
Windsor Great Park, appeared with some smaller 
poems in i8i6. It gives vent to the melancholy 
broodings of a heart ill at ease, and records the im- 
pression made on the poet by beautiful and majestic 
features of natural scenery. 

'I'lie ‘ Revolt of Islam,’ in twelve short cantos, in 
the Spenserian measure, this author’s most ambitious 
poem, was written at Marlow-on-the-Thames and 
published in i8i8. Before the year expired it 
appeared again, with some passages modified, under 
the title of ‘ Laon and Cythna ; or the Revolution 
of the Golden City, a vision of the 19th century.’ 
Of the subject of the poem it may just be said, 
‘these things are an allegory.’ It commences 
with a dedication to the poet’s wife, containing a 
graphic sketch of his own and of her personal his- 
tory.^ Displaying much energy of language and 

' Those feelings of indignation, apparently instinctive in 
Shelley, at what he chose to consider the evils of social life in 
England, and his daring resistance to the ‘ chain of custom ’ and 
authority, may possibly have first taken shape in his school-days 
at Eton. The sad experience of those days, giving perhaps to his 
over-sensitive mind a permanently morbid tone, is recalled in the 
following stanzas of this dedication : -- 

Thoughts of great deeds were mine, dear Friend, when first 

The clouds which wrap this world from youth did pass. 
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novelty of imagery, its mystical song embraces a 
great variety of topics, some of which can hardly be 
considered fit subjects for poetry. Whatever, in 
regard of this, may be said of the tyranny of oppres- 
sors, the ‘ uprise of liberty,’ and the attack on the 
Golden City, such abstract themes as the ‘ Evils of 
Custom ’ and the ‘ Rights of Woman ’ do not belong 
to the domain of poetry, and their introduction in 
this poem mars its effect* Considering the ‘ Revolt 
of Islam ’ as a poem, and to be viewed in that light, 
the matter and real meaning, when stripped of its 


I do remember well the hour which burst 
My spirit’s sleep : a fresh May-dawn it was 
When I walk’d forth upon the glittering grass 
And wept, I knew not why ; until there rose 
From the near school-room voices that, alas ! 

Were but an echo from a workl of woes, 

The harsh and grating strife of tyrants and of foes. 

And theif I clasp’d my hands and looked around, 

But none was near to mock my streaming eyes, 

Which pour’d their warm drops on tin, sunny ground ; 

So without shame I spake ; I will be wise 
And just, and free and mild, if in me lies 
Such power, for I grow weary to behold 
'I'he selfish and the strong still tyrannise 
Without reproach or check. 1 then control’d 
My tears, my heart giew calm, and I was meek and bold. 

And from that hour did I with earnest thought 
Draw knowledge from forbidden mines of lore j 
Yet nothing that my tyrants knew or taught 
I cared to learn, but from that secret store 
Wrought linked armour for ray soul, before 
It might walk forth to war among mankind : 

Thus power and hope were strengthened more and more 
Within me, till there came upon my mind 
A sense of loneliness, a thirst with which I pined.’ 

' Mrs. Shelley (to whom the poet was married on the death of 
his first wife) was the daughter of Mary Wollstonecraft (Mrs. 
Godwin), authoress of the Vindication of the Rights of Woman 
(1792). 
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allegorical mask and fanciful dress, and the senti- 
ments conveyed and inculcated in almost every page, 
would seem much too ‘perilous 'stuff’ for poetry to 
be made of. 

Of Shelley’s poems some are so full of mysterious 
thought and hazy expression as to be hardly- intelli- 
gible to the ordinary reader ; some strike harshly on 
the jarring chord of extreme politics ; others give a 
spiritualised version of his impressions of natural 
objects. In almost all his poetry (to use the words of 
Mrs. Shelley) ‘ there is a clinging to the subtle inner 
spirit rather than the outward form, a curious and me- 
taphysical anatomy of human passion and perception.’ 

Shelley’s singular tale of ‘ Rosalind and Helen,’ 
and the drama of ‘ Prometheus Unbound,’ were the 
fruits of his residence in Italy in 1818. He there 
dramatised the Italian story of ‘ Beatrice Cenci,’ 
which may perhaps be regarded as the best of his 
larger works, full of thought and feeling of an in- 
tensity warranted by the deeply tragical nature of 
the subject. In the dedication of this piece to Mr. 
Leigh Hunt, the author says : — 

Those writings which I have hitherto published have 
been little else than visions which impersonate my own 
apprehensions of the beautiful and the just. I can also 
perceive in them the literary defects incidental to youth 
and impatience ; they are dreams of what ought to be or 
may be. The drama which I now present to you is a sad 
reality ; I lay aside the presumptuous attitude of an in- 
structor, and am content to paint, with such colours as my 
own heart furnishes, that which has been. 

Excited by the uneasy political condition of Eng- 
land at that time, he gave vent to his revolutionary 
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sentiments in the ‘ Masque of Anarchy ’ and other 
short pieces of an inflammatory character. In the 
following years wei*e composed, in rapid succession, 
the ‘ Witch of Atlas,’ described by the poet himself 
as a ‘visionary rhyme ‘ Hellas,’ a lyrical drama on 
the war in Greece ; the lyrics entitled ‘ The Cloud ’ 
and ‘ To a Sky-lark,’ two of his finest poems ; the 
impassioned and highly imaginative, though not 
very intelligible poem, ‘ Epipsychidion,’ consisting of 
verses addressed ‘ to the noble and unfortunate Lady 
Amelia V., imprisoned in a convent ; ’ and ‘ Adonais,’ 
an Elegy or Lament in quaint but pathetic language, 
and full of passionate sentiment, on the death of John 
Keats, whose poems were in Shelley’s hand when he 
was himself unhappily drowned on the north-west 
coast of Italy a year after he had penned this tribute 
to the memory of his friend.' 

Although not possessed of so fiery a soul as 
th^t which wrought out its way in the mortal 
frame of Shelley, John Keats was not inferior to that 
writer in imagination and sensibility. His education 
and training was that of a London surgeon’s appren- 
tice, and of a very commonplace kind; but the 


^ 'Po have left unnoticed the poetry and jeux d'esprit of Leigh 
Hunt, whose Story of Riming from Dante, appeared re-fashioned 
in 1814, and the poetical pieces of Charles Lamb, of Mrs. Hemans, 
of Mrs. Maclean (L. E. L.), and of Mr. T. L. Beddoes, may 
appear again an omission in the text. All that can be done in 
their case, as in that of several others, is to apologise to their 
admirers for venturing to consider them as writers of secondary 
importance, whose poetry, though possessing merit, seems hardly 
deserving of special mention in this view of the chief literary 
productions of the period. 
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poetic genius he displayed in circumstances not 
favourable to its development was of the highest 
promise. His life was short, and his literary career 
closed before the maturity of his powers. 

Through the medium of translations from the 

classical poets and the ordinary school dictionaries 

Keats became imbued in his youth with a poetical 

knowledge of the heroes and gods of Greece. The 

. spiration 

sensuous mythology of the ancients found a‘ sympa- from the 

thetic chord in his bosom, and exercised a visible mytho^ 

influence over his thoughts and feelings, when they 

came to seek expression in verse. Among English 

writers it was Spenser who (according to Lord 

Houghton) struck the secret spring of his fancy, and 

gave the main impulse to his poetic life. His first 

l)oems, a collection of sonnets and miscellaneous 

pieces, which appeared in a small volume in 1817, 

did not attract much notice. But Keats aimed at 

greater things. To a query of Mr. Leigh Hunt, 

‘Why endeavour after a long poem his answer 

was, ‘ Do not the lovers of poetry like to have a 

little region to wander in, where they may pick and 

choose, and in which the images are so numerous 

that many are forgotten and found new in a second 

reading — which may be food for a week’s stroll in 

the summer. Besides, a long poem is a test of 

invention, whfch I take to be the polar star of 

poetry, as fancy is the sails and imagination the 

rudder.’^ 

In the course of another year Keats accordingly 


* Memoir of John Keats (by Lortl Hoiigbton). 
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wrote and gave to the world the poetic romance of 
‘ Endymion.’ The preface (with more ingenuous- 
ness than prudence) expresses the author’s own 
misgivings that the reader must soon perceive in 
the poem ‘ great inexperience, immaturity and every 
error denoting a feverish attempt rather than a deed 
accomplished.’ It concludes with a hope that the 
author had not in too late a day touched the beau- 
tiful mythology of Greece and dulled its brightness ; 
for he wished to try once more, before bidding it 
farewell. 

The classical character of the poetry of Pope and 
his life-long admiration of the ancients are facts in 
poetical history. In the poetry of Keats, the last 
poet falling now to be mentioned, it is not unworthy 
of remark how much it owes in point of subject and 
imagery to the mythology and fabulous history of 
those same ancients : — 

The dead but sceptred sovereigns that still rule 

Our spirits from their urns. 

' Endymion,’ with a very slender story, takes for 
its subject -the mythological loves of the lunar god- 
dess Cynthia or Diana and the shepherd of Latmos, 
introducing Venus and Adonis, Glaucus and Circe, 
by the way. The scenery and imagery display the 
bright creations of an inventive fancy, but the beings 
introduced are too much beyond human ken and too 
shadowy to excite miich interest, even though ani- 
mated by the warmth of the poet’s own emotions. 
The poems that followed, after a short interval, the 
production of ‘ Endymion’— ‘ Lamia,’ ‘ Isabella,’ the 
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‘ Eve of St. Agnes,’ ‘ Hyperion,’ and other pieces 

were by many preferred to it. ‘ Lamia’ indeed 
and ‘Hyperion’ still traced back to antiquity; the 
former taken from a Greek tale referred to in 
Burton’s ‘ Anatomy of Melancholy,’ and reminding 
the classical reader of ‘ Apuleius,’ while ‘ Hyperion’ 
was a fragment of a projected epic on the expulsion 
frqjn heaven of the Titans, ‘ Isabella, or the Pot of 
Basil,’ an imitation from Boccacio, and the ‘ Eve of 
St. Agnes,’ bearing likewise some resemblance to the 
style of an Italian novel, had more of human interest 
and came more home to the feelings and sympathies 
of modern times. The measure (in stanzas) of these 
poems may have had the effect also of restraining the 
exuberance and extravagance of thought and diction 
which are conspicuous in the poetry of ‘ Endymion.’ 

»'Kcats, in his poetical training, had drunk deep of study of 
the wells of early English poetry, drawing from 
Spenser, Shakespeare, Ben Jonson, and Milton. His 
frequent use of antique words, particularly in his 
first compositions, and his adoption to a certain 
extent of the manner of these writers, without how- 
ever attaining their strong and vigorous sense, is an 
homage paid to them at the expense in some degree 
of his own originality. Setting out from this starting- 
point, the greater part of the poetry of Keats is 
marked in its style by a fluent and melodious though 
somewhat mannered old English diction ; while to 
his reading and his fertile imagination he is in- 
debted for richness of matter and a copious stream 
of poetical ideas ; the exuberant flow of which has 
been increased by the exigencies of his rhymes steer- 
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ing him into courses of new imagery. This is especi- 
ally observable in ‘ Endymion.^ In his shorter 
poems he is more under restraint in the conduct of 
his subject, while he displays a great mastery of 
rhythm. They have also less affectation of antique 
phraseology. Among these lighter compositions are 
to be remarked the ‘ Ode to a Nightingale,' ‘ Fancy,' 

‘ Autumn,’ ‘ Robin Hood,' and others.^ • 

* The poetry of Keats had in it so much irregularity and 
novelty, tliat when it came to be known, it was subjected, as may 
be supposed, to a good deal of criticism. The Edinburgh Review 
(August 1820) gave Endymion a very (jualified approval. ‘It is 
in truth, ^ said Mr. Jeffrey at the commencement of one of his 
paragraphs, ‘at least as full of genius as of absurdity.’ To the 
other poems he was more favourable. The Quarterly Review 
made an unnecessarily severe and contemptuous criticism upon 
Endymion^ considering the youth and inexperience of the author. 
For this the reviewer was rated by-the friends of Mr. Keats in 
prose and verse. And after his decease the article in the Quarterly 
was accused of having produced so violent an effect on the 
susceptible mind of Keats as to have caused the rupture of a 
l)lood-vcssel in the lungs. There cloes not appear to be ground 
for so grave an accusation. The Reinenv came out in April 1818. 
Keats, whose physical system had been giving way under the 
pressure of various influences, went to Italy on account of his 
health, accompanied by his friend Mr. Severn the artist, in the 
autumn of 1820. He died at Rome of consumption in February 
1821. So that the alleged cause of death was at least remote. 
Lord Ryron, writing to Mr. Murray (April 26, 1821), says, ‘Is it 
true what Shelley writes me, that poor John Keats died at Rome 
of the Quarterly Reineivt' His lordship’s doggrel verse on the 
subject, preserved in his Life by Moore, would rather imply that 
lie treated the report as a joke : — 

Who kill’d John Keats ? 

I, said the ‘Quarterly/ 

So savage and lartarly, 

’Twas one of my feats. 

In the Quarterly Hanew for April 1833, of Mr- Tennyson’s poems, 
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The following ‘ Ode on a Grecian LJrn' is in 
several respects characteristic of Keats : — 

Thou still unravish’d bride of quietness ! 

Thou foster-child of Silence and slow Time, 

Sylvan historian, who canst thus express 
A flowery tale more sweetly than our rhyme : 

What leaf-fringed legend haunts about thy shape 
Of deities or mortals, or of both, 

In Tempe or the dales of Arcady ? 

What men or gods are these ? What maidens loath 
What mad pursuit ? What struggle to escape } 

What pipes and timbrels } What wild ecstasy ? 

Heard melodies are sweet, but those unheard 
Arc sweeter ; therefore, ye soft pipes, play on ; 

Not to the sensual car, but, more endear’d, 

Pipe to the spirit ditties of no tone : 

Fair youth, beneath the trees, thou canst not leave 
Thy song, nor over can those trees be bare ; 

Bold lover, never, never canst thou kiss, 

Though winning near the goal — yet do not grieve ; 
She cannot fade, though thou hast not thy bliss. 

For ever wilt thou love, and she be fair ! 

Ah, happy, happy boughs ! that cannot shed 
Your leaves, nor ever bid the spring adieu; 

And, happy melodist, unwearied, 

V For ever piping songs for ever new ; 

"^Torc happy love ! more happy, happy love ! 

For ever warm and still to be enjoy’d, 

the reviewer takes occasion (in a half-ironical vein), to ‘ sing a 
palinode’ on the subject of Enilymiofi, confessing at the same 
time inability to discover in Mr. Keats’s poetry that degree of 
merit which its more enthusiastic and prophetic admirers did. 
The reviewer then, ‘ warned by his fomier mishap and wiser by 
experience,’ proceeds to a very mild criticism on the poems of 
Mr. Tennyson 
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For ever panting and for ever young ; 

AH breathing human passion far above, 

That leaves a heart high sorrowful and cloy’d, 

A burning forehead, and a parching tongue. 

Who are these coniing to the sacrifice } 

To what green altar, 0 mysterious priest, 

Leadst thou that heifer lowing at the skies. 

And all her silken flanks with garlands drest } 
What little town by river or sea-shore, 

Or mountain-built with peaceful citadel 
Is emptied of its folk, this pious morn ? 

And, little town, thy streets for evermore 
Will silent be ; and not a soul to tell 
Why thou art desolate, can e’er return. 

0 Attic shape ! Fair attitude ! with brede 
Of marble men and maidens overwrought. 

With forest branches and the trodden weed ; 
Thou, silent form ! dost tease us out of thought. 
As doth eternity : cold Pastoral ! 

When old age shall this generation waste, 

Thou shalt remain in midst of ether woe 
Than ours, a friend to man, to whom thou say’st, 
‘ Beauty is truth, truth beauty,’ — that is all 
Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know. 
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CHAPTER VIL 
THE DRAMA. 

Retrospective glance at the state of the Drama between the 
Restoration and the reigii of Queen Anne — Dry den — 
Otzvay — Congreve — Farqnhar — Its itnnioraliiy exposed 
by ye7^emy Collier — Subsequent course of the British 
Drama: L In Tragedy — Addison's ‘Cato* — French in- 
Jluence — Decline of Tragedy — Domestic tragedies of 
Lillo and Moore — Tragedy of Douglas — ■ The ‘ Mys- 
terious Mother ’ of Walpole — German adaptations — Re- 
currence to the older English models — Plays of Joarma 
Baillie a7td others — Drai^iatic Poems of Lord Byron : — 
IL Course of the Drama in Comedy — ‘ Careless Husband * 
of Cibber — Genteel Comedy — Panto77time — E7iglish 
Opera — ‘ Begga7'‘s* Opera * of Getp — Co7ncdy of the ‘ P7'o- 
voked IIusba7id* — Low Co77t€dy — Persofial Comedy of 
Foote — SeniUnefital Comedy — Comedies of Goldsmith afid 
Sheridan — Other comedies of 77iixed character. 

To GIVE a satisfactory account of the state of the 
British Drama at the close of the reign of Queen 
Anne it would be necessary to go back at all events 
to the Restoration, the dramatic compositions of the 
period from that date to the accession of the House 
of Hanover having an important bearing upon and 
connecting with those of the period that followed. 
The Drama had in England passed through several 
phases prior to the accession of George I. To the 
rude plays of the first part of the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth succeeded, almost without an interval, the great 
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era of the early English dramatists. Among these 
Shakespeare shone pre-eminent, and after him Ben 
Jonson, Beaumont and Fletcher, Massinger, Web- 
ster, Shirley and Ford. 

For about twenty years during the time of the 
Civil war and the Comiimnwealth the drama was 
in a torpid state, and when it re-appeared after the 
Restoration of Charles 1 1, a change had come over 
its spirit and style. Evelyn mentions in his ‘ Diary ’ 
that he had gone to see Hamlet played, ‘ but now 
the old plays begin to disgust this refined age since 
his Majesty’s being so long abroad.’ The decla- 
matory ‘ Heroic ’ plays introduced by Drydcn, full 
of high-flown sentiment and exaggeration, were 
written, like the tragedies of Corneille, in rhyming 
couplets, but (in order to suit the taste of an English 
audience) with more action and bustle in the con- 
duct of the piece. The prevailing taste of the day 
appears again from the followinjj entry by Evelyn, 
— ‘ I saw the “ Indian Queen,” a tragedy by Dry- 
den and Howard, well written, and so beautiful 
with rich scenes as the like had never been seen 
here or haply elsewhere on a mercenary theatre.’ 
These earlier plays of Dryden, as well as the plays 
of his friends Sir Robert Howard and Sir William 
D’Avenant, were satirized in the comedy of the 
‘ Rehearsal ’ by George Villiers Duke of Bucking- 
ham ; a well-timed piece of wit that found an echo 
in the sentiments of the better-informed portion of 
the English public.’ 

’ The following passage may be cited as an example of the 
way in which ‘ heroic plays’ were dealt with in this comedy : — 
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The later plays of Dryden as well as the dramas 
of contemporary writers ' reverted after this to ■ a 
more natural and passionate delineation of the 
actions and feelings of men in the department of 
tragedy, and in comedy to a more humorous aiid 
life-like representation of the subject of the piece. 

There appeared at this time, among other plays of 
inferior merit, the ‘ Orphan ’ and ‘ Venice Preserved ' 
of Otway, Lee’s ‘ Rival Queens, or the Death of 
Alexander the Great,’ Dryden’s ‘ Don Sebastian ’ 
and ‘ Spanish briar,’ the ‘ Fatal Marriage ’ of 
Southerne, and the ‘ Mourning Bride ’ of Congreve. *697. 
Many comedies of the same period by Wycherley, 
Dryden, Congreve, I'arquhar, and Vanbrugh, still 
hold their place in literature, as lively and witty 
productions, however objectionable they may be in 
a point of view that shall be immediately noticed. 

The following lines from T)ryden’s ‘ Epistle to 
Congreve,’ on the appearance of his comedy of the 
‘ Double Dealer’ in 1694, give that great writer’s 
view of the course the Drama was taking : — 

Strong were our sires, and as they fought tliey writ, 
Conquering with force of arms and dint of wit, 

Theirs W^as the giant race before the flood ; 

And thus, when Charles return'd, our empire stood. 


Bayes, Now, sir, I’ll show you a scene indeed, or rather a scene of scenes. 
’Tis an heroic scene. 

Smith. And pray, sir, what's your design in this scene ? 

Bayes. Why, sir, my design is — gilded truncheons, forced conceit, smootli 
verse, and a rant. . . . Gentlemen, I must desire you to remove 
a little, for I must fill the stage. 

Sinith. Why fill the stage ? 

Bayes. Oh, sir, because your heroic verse never sounds well imle.ss the 
stage is full. 
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Like Janus he the stubborn soil manured, 

With rules of husbandry the rankness cured, 

Tamed us to manners when the stage was rude. 

And boisterous English wit with art endued. 

Our age was cultivated thus at length ; 

But what we gained in skill we lost in strength. 

Our builders were with want of genius curst. 

The second temple was not like the first, 

Till you, the best Vitruvius, come at length. 

Our beauties equal but excel our strength, 
firm Doric pillars found your solid base, ] 

The fair Corinthian crowns the higher space ; r 
Thus all below is strength and all above is grace, j 

The praise of Congreve with which these lines 
conclude may now be considered in excess of his 
deserts. His tragedy of the * Mourning Bride,’ 
the story of which is laid in the Moresco-Spanish 
period, contains some fine passages and sparkling 
thoughts, but there is a want of probability in 
the incidents and too unlimited recourse had to the 
dagger and bowl His comedies of ‘ Love for Love’ 
and the ‘ Double Dealer ’ have more of intrigue and 
movement than story and development of character, 
and are marked by a brilliancy of dialogue and re^ 
partee straining too much the attention of the reader 
and audience. 

But whether Dryden’s high estimate of Congreve 
be just or not, his plays and those of Drydgn himself 
and their contemporary dramatists are liable to a 
charge of immorality and indecency so serious as to 
obscure their frequently splendid beauties. This 
feature is less remarkable in the tragedies, although 
they are interspersed occasionally with scenes of 
gross humour for the purpose of relieving the tragic 
action, than in the comedies. In the denouement 
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of the tragedies, the laws of retributive justice are 
more observed. In the comedies, on the contrary, 
not only is the dialogue out of all measure free, but 
profligacy and vice usually receive at the close of 
the piece whatever rewards the author’s fancy can 
bestow. 

The wits of Charles found easier ways to fame, 

Nor wi.sh’d for Jonson’s art or Shakespeare’s flame. 

Themselves they studied ; as they felt they writ *. 

Intrigue was plot, obscenity was wit. 

Vice always found a .sympathetic friend ; 

They pleased their age, and did not aim to mend.' 

To the Rev. Jeremy Collier’s ‘Short View of the 
Immorality and Profaneness of the English Stage,’ 
which appeared in 1698, is due the credit of first 
drawing attention to and exposing this feature of 
the drama. And although his honest zeal may have 
carried him beyond the bounds of controversial 
civility and his glosses of particular passages may 
be occasionally strained, it is generally acknowledged 
that Collier’s fearless exposure of the unblushing 
license of the drama, together with the greater re- 
finement in every kind of writing that came to 
prevail in the reign of Anne, had the effect of pro- 
ducing a very considerable reform in English dra* 
matic literature. 

At the same time it is to be observed that this 
reformation in the drama and in acting plays did 
not show itself immediately or decidedly. Both 
audiences and authors were much inclined to 


* Prologue hy Samuel Johnson, spoken by Mr. Garrick at the 
Opening of Dtury Lane Theatre, i747* 
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reply to Jeremy Collier in the words of Shake- 
speare — ‘ What, because thou art virtuous, shall we 
have no more cakes and ale ? Aye, by the Lord, 
and ginger shall be hot i’ the mouth too.’ 

The comedies of Sir Richard Steele were the first 
in which appeared an improved style and tone in 
point of morality and decency. His ‘ Grief a la 
Mode’ and ‘Tender Husband’ were not indeed 
remarkable in this point of view ; but they were 
lively and humorous, and successful on the stage. 
His next comedy of the ‘ Lying Lover, or the 
Ladies’ Friendship,’ taken from the ‘ Menteur ’ of 
Corneille, was avowedly written in the severe man- 
ner required by Collier, but was ill received. The 
author considered himself ‘ a martyr and confessor 
for the church ; for tills play (as he afterwards alleged) 
was damned for its piety.’ ^ 

The ‘ Conscious Lovers,’ unobjectionable in point 
of morality, was brought out seventeen years after 
and met with better success, although a sententious 
and rather lengthy play ; a result partly owing to the 

' Mr. Steele’s Apology for Himself and his Writings, p. 48 ; 
1714. The preface to the Lying remarks — ‘Though it 

ought to be the care of all governments that public representa- 
tions should have nothing in them but what is agreeable to the 
manners, laws, religion and policy of the place or nation in 
which they are exhibited, yet it is the general complaint of the 
more learned and virtuous amongst us that the English stage has 
extremely offended in this kind. I thought, therefore, it would be 
an honest ambition to attempt a comedy which might be no im- 
propeAntertainment in a Christian commonwealth.’ The Pro- 
logue concludes thus ; — 

If, then, you find our author treads the stage 
With just regard to a reforming age, 

He hopes, he humbly hopes, you’ll think there’s due 
Mercy to him for justice done to you. 
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suggestion of Colley Cibber (then joint patentee with 
Sir Richard Steele in the management of Drury 
Lane theatre) that some comic scenes and characters 
should be added to the piece by the author, which 
was done.* 

The comedies of -George Farquhar, a captain in 
the army — his ‘ Constant Couple ' and ‘ Beaux Stra- 
tagem,’ avoiding the extreme license of their im- 
mediate predecessors, retained that animated style 
of dialogue and incident which was congenial tb the 
taste of an English audience. His ‘ Recruiting 
Officer,’ with some coar.scne.ss of allusion, abounds in 
broad humour and characteristic painting of manners. 
Without the indi.scriminate practice of repartee to be 
found in the comedies of Congreve, those of Far- 
quhar and Sir John Vanbrugh were more natural 
and easy in the dialogue and quite as lively. The 
early comedies of Vanbrugh were equal in looseness 
and freedom of language to those of his contem- 
poraries. His posthumous play of the ‘ Provoked 
Husband, or a Journey to London’ (as completed 
by Cibber), is much more restrained in this respect, 
while in the conduct of the plot and in easy and 
sprightly dialogue it is superior to the other comedies 
of its time. The comic dramas of Mrs. Centlivre, who 
wrote in the early part of the i8th century, are full 


' Life of Steele (in Nat) British Theatre, vol. 9). 

‘ There is nothing but heathenism,’ says Mr. Abrahamg|dams, 
‘ to be learned from plays ; I never heard of any plays nt for a 
Christian to read but Cato and the Conscious Lovers, and I must 
own in the latter there are some things almost solemn enough for 
a %crmori.’— Joseph Andrews. 
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of bustle and intrigue, but inferior in style and 
manner to those of the writers just mentioned ; and 
they show very little deference on the part of the 
authoress to the moral teaching of Mr. Collier. 

In tragedy, the ‘ Fair Penitent ’ of Rowe, bor- 
rowed from the ‘ F'atal Dowry ’ of Massinger, was 
a popular play in the reign of Anne. It is written 
in smooth blank verse, but is not marked by great 
delicacy of description and language. It appeared 
ten years prior to his tragedy of ‘ Jane Shore,’ pro- 
fessedly written in imitation of the style of Shakes- 
peare ; of which however it falls very far short. 

Having taken this retrospective glance at the 
general state of the drama in England prior to the 
accession of George I., the way is now more clear 
for a view of its subsequent progress, taking note 
first of Tragic compositions. 

I. The tendency in English literature for more 
than half a century after the Restoration to imitate 
the French literature of the age of Louis XIV. 
seems to have been magnified and insisted on by 
some authors to a degree beyond what the results 
as appearing in our literature warrant. That there 
was however such a tendency in favour of the 
classical style is sufficiently clear, and it has shown 
itself more perhaps in dramatic than in any other 
species of composition. The strict observation 
of the unities of action, time and place, was with 
Fren|j| dramatists a fundamental rule, the com- 
parative neglect of which by Shakespeare and his 
contemporaries formed the basis of the objections 
of classical critics to their dramatic writings. The 
English dramatists prior and subsequent to the 
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Revolution of 1688 were more guarded in this respect 
than their predecessors. Without trammelling them- 
selves unnecessarily with the rules of the unities, 
they avoided gross irregularities ; their example 
in this particular being followed by later dramatic 
writers, who have studied with more or less suc- 
cess to observe the unity of action, and are not 
so scrupulous as to the unities of place and time. 

It fell to Mr. Addison to produce in the tragedy Addison's 
of ‘ Cato ’ a strictly classical play, measured in ^rictly 
composition, lofty in sentiment, and observant of 
all the unities. The success it had when first 
produced in the theatre is said to have been 1713* 
owing in some degree to the party zeal of the 
Whigs ; for, although represented in after times on 
the stage when a Booth or a Kemble could be found 
to personate Cato, it has always been regarded as a 
cold and unimpassioned drama, without much poetical 
feeling or real propriety of character and situation, 
and has met with more applause abroad in its French 
and Italian versions than in Britain. What interest 
it possesses centres in Cato himself — ‘ a brave man 
struggling in the storms of fate,’ the love -scenes 
being of a very subordinate character. At the same 
time the language of the play is harmonious English 
blank verse, without any admixture of French 
idiom : ^ and there is not a line which Jeremy Collier 
himself would have wished to blot, 

* Cato’s address to Juba in the second Act— 

Thy nobleness of soul obliges me, &c. 

may possibly be an exception to the observation in the text, and 
have reference to the French idiomatic expression ‘Noblesse 
oblige/ 
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Mr. Pope in his Prologue to * Cato ’ indignantly 
refers to the dramatic translations from the French 
which had already come into vogue : — 

With honest scorn the first famed Cato view’d 
Rome learning arts from Greece whom she subdued. 
Our scene precariously subsists too long 
On French translation and Italian song : 

Dare to have sense yourselves ; assert the stage, 

Be justly warm’d with your own native rage. 

Such plays alone should please a British ear 
As Cato’s self had not disdained to hear. 

That this caution of Pope had not much effect 
on his countrymen appears from the number of 
translations or imitations of the plays of Voltaire 
produced in the early part of the i8th century ; of 
which the 'Zara' and the 'Merope' of Aaron Hill, and 
the ‘ Mahomet ' of Miller, are among the best. 

The drama in England had now got upon a 
wrong tack, and it cannot excite much surprise that, 
with the increasing favour on the- part of the play- 
going public for opera and pantomime, tragedy 
almost entirely lost its hold of the stage. 

Then crush’d by rules and weaken'd, as refined, 

For years the power of tragedy declined : 

From bard to bard the frigid caution crept 
Till declamation roar’d whilst passion slept ; 

Yet still did virtue deign the stage to tread, 

Philosophy remained though nature fled. 

But forced at length her ancient reign to quit, 

She saw great Faiistus lay the ghost of wit ; 

Bbculting Folly hailed the joyous day, 

And pantomime and song confirmed her sway.' 

' Prologue by Samuel Johnson^ spoken by Mr. Garrick at the 
opening of Drury Lane Theatre, 1747. A pantomime called 
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Skilful delineation of character, probability of 
story, and the genuine e^tpression of feeling, were 
disregarded in the tragic compositions of that time. 

The rule of Mr. Bayes that ‘ you must ever make 
a simile when you are surprised ’ was much more 
carefully attended to than is permitted by the 
rhetorical dogma of the incompatibility of wit and 
strong emotion.^ Sententious and declamatory pieces, 
professedly correct according to certain conventional 
canons, were presented to the British public as the 
only legitimate tragedies. 

The ' Revenge’ of Dr. Edward Young, the ‘ Siege 1721. 
of Damascus’ of Pope’s friend Hughes, the ‘So- 1720. 
phonisba’ and other plays of James Thomson, were 
of this kind. Even the ‘Irene’ of Johnson, and i 749 ‘ 
Mason’s ‘ Elfrida ’ and ‘ Caractacus,’ were defective 
in the leading qualities of tragedy, and failed to 
strike a responsive chord in the breast of either 
audience or reader. The subjects and characters 
of these tragedies were too far removed from the 
ken of ordinary mortals, or at least their authors 
had not the art of sufficiently investing them with a 
life-like interest. 

Lillo’s tragedies of ‘ George Barnwell,’ ‘ Fatal Lillo’s 

The Necromancer, or Harlequin Dr, Fanstus, was produced at 
the theatres in 1724, and was for some years very popular. In 
a contemporary print of Harlequin Fanstus in this piece, the fol- 
lowing doggrel lines appear at the foot of the print : — 

Thank you, Genteels, these stunning claps declare 
That wit corporeal is your darling care. 

Sec what it is the crowded audience draws, 

While Wilks no more, but Faustus, gains applause. 

Wilks was a celebrated actor, who died about the year 1 732. 

* Hume’s essay on Simplicity and R^mement. 
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Curiosity,’ and ‘ Arden of Feversham,’ were an 
experiment how far the material for tragedy could 
be supplied from domestic and common life ; and 
an experiment which cannot be regarded to have 
been unsuccessful. In composing his plays Lillo 
had it also in view to extend and make more useful 
the moral teaching of the drama,^ 

‘ George Barnwell,’ founded on the ballad of that 
name in Dr. Percy’s ‘ Reliques of English Poetry,’ 
was successfully brought on the stage in 1731 ; the 
observation upon it by Mr. Pope, who was present 
on the first night it was acted, being, that Lillo had 
never deviated from propriety except in a few 
passages in which he aimed at a greater elevation 
of language than was consistent with character and 
situation.* This play was written in prose, ‘ Fatal 
Curiosity ’ in blank verse. The latter, although not 
so popular on the stage, and in three acts only, will 
rank higher than ‘ Barnwell ’ as a literary composi- 
tion. F ounded on a true history, the characters and 
incidents skilfully and naturally developed, there is in 
it an air of terrible reality which renders the catas- 
trophe revolting to the feelings of an ordinary audi- 
ence. Bating some exaggeration of language at the 
close, and allowing for the different position of the 
characters and the difference of scene, the conduct 
of the fable and the action of this piece are not 
unworthy of comparison with the productions of the 


* Dedication of George BarnweU to Sir John Eyles, Bart., in 
Lillo’s Dramatic Works, edited by Thomas Davies. 

* Davie.s’ Lift of George Lillo, prefixed to his Works. 
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Greek drama; to one of which, the ‘ CE dipus Tyran- 
nus,’ it bears in its train of incidents some resem- 
blance.^ ‘ Arden of Feversham,’ also a ‘ true tragedy ’ Arden of 
of middle life, was produced at Drury Lane some 
years after the author’s death, but was acted only 
one night. The crime that forms the subject of 
this play has, singularly enough, a Greek parallel 
likewise in the story of Clytemnestra. 

The ‘ Gamester ’ of Edward Moore was another Moore’s 
tragedy from domestic life, of affecting interest and 
clothed in well sustained prose diction. It was pro- ‘ 7 S 3 ' 
bably suggested by the plays of Lillo. The hold it 
maintained upon public favour was much assisted by 
the powerful acting of Mrs. Siddons as Mrs. Beverley. 

'^he tragedy of ‘ Douglas,’ written in blank verse The 
by John Home, a Scottish clergyman of the Estab- Jf'Home. 
lishment, was represented at Edinburgh in 1756, 
and at Covent Garden in the following year. In 
the existing dearth of good tragedies it was perhaps 
more applauded than otherwise might have been 
the case. Without any remarkable individuality of 

^ Harris’s Philological Enquiries, part 2, chap, vii. The Pro- 
logue to Fatal Curiosity was written by Fielding, then manager of 
the Haymarket Theatre ; — 

The Tragic Muse has long forgot to please 
With Shakespeare^s nature or with Fletcher’.s case : 

No passion moved, through five long acts you sit, 

Charm’d with the poet’s language or his wit. 

Fine things are said, no matter whence they fall ; 

Each single character might speak them all. 

But from this modem fashionable way 
To-night our author begs your leave to stray. 

No fustian hero rages here to-night, 

No armies fall to fix a tyrant’s^right : 

From lower life we draw our scene’s distress j 
Let not your equals move your pity less ! 
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character or powerful language, the emotions excited 
by ‘ Douglas ’ were familiar, and came home to the 
feelings of all.' Its plot was suggested by the tale 
of Gil Morrice, in Percy’s ‘ Reliques,' and the moving 
picture it gives of maternal and filial love, and of 
Lord Randolph’s causeless jealousy, is heightened by 
scenes and situations of marked theatrical effect 
The dramatic unities are almost as strictly observed 
as in the ‘ Cato ’ of Addison, while some inconsist- 
encies to which their observation gives rise in 
Addison’s play are avoided. In his anxiety, how- 
ever, to observe the unities the author of ‘ Douglas ' 
has crowded more events into a limited .space and 
tilde than probability would seem to admit of.^ 
Horace Walpole’s tragedy of the ‘ Mysterious 
Mother,’ with an (Edipus-like subject too revolting 
in its nature, though drawn from incidents in real 
life, was another deviation from the prevalent P' rench 
taste. It was represented at the Ha.ymarket theatre, 
and was first printed at Mr. Walpole’s private press 
at Strawberry Hill. ‘ Our genius and cast of think- 
ing,’ it is said in the postscript to the play, ‘ arc 


' None of the subsequent plays of Mr. Home— the Siege 
of Aquilda, and three others, were equal to Douglas. The repre- 
sentation of Douglas at Edinburgh in 1756 gave rise to a bigoted 
persecution of Home and his friends on the part of the Presbyterian 
church-courts, and a host of pamphleteers, which ultimately turned 
the current of public opinion against its authors. Mr. Home was, 
however, so much affected by the feeling excited against him that 
he resigned his clerical charge. In the early part of the present cen- 
tury Presbytery in Scotland had considerably relaxed its severity, 
if we may judge from the toleration extended to the Revi Mr. 
Thomson, of Duddingstone, in his career of landscape-painting. 
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very different from the French ; and yet our theatre, 
which should represent ihanners, depends almost 
entirely at present on translations and copies from 
our neighbours.’ The unities are very carefully 
observed in the ‘ Mysterious Mother ; ’ the whole 
cast of the tragedy, the characters of the countess and 
intriguing priest are decidedly original ; the language 
(in blank verse) is not strained or exaggerated, and 
the incidents flow as a sequel from the situation. 

As a play, however, it is condemned by the im- 
probability and heinousness of its criminal story, 
exceeding even that of the Greek drama. 

Considering the ill success, generally speaking, of Revival 
the various attempts in tragedy during the 1 8 th dies of 
century in England, it is not surprising that the- pcTreTad 
atrical managers and actors such as Garrick, John 
Kemble and others, should have turned their atten- t'sts. 
tion to reviving in a suitable manner the tragedies 
and plays of Shakespeare and the older drama- 
tists. Garrick’s able rendering of the creations of Acting of 

• • T 1 11 1 T^* 1 1 ^J<'Hrick 

Shakespeare’s genius in Lear, Othello, and Richard and 
the Third, is matter of tradition, almost of history.^ Kemble. 


' According to contemporary accounts Garrick was a more 
faithful follower of nature in his acting than Kemble, and his 
powers were more versatile. Kemble identified himself rather 
with characters of thought than of impulse, as Coriolanus and 
Cato, inclining to refine upon and dignify humanity. In the chief 
female parts of tragedy, as I^dy Macbeth, Isabella, Belvidera, no 
.actress appears to have approached Mrs. Siddons. lo Garrick 
and to Mrs. Siddons (if tradition can be believed), quite as much 
as to Kemble, the lines from Campbell’s ode on John Kemble are 
applicable : — 

Ills was the spell o’er hearts 
That only acting lends ; 
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In the highest walk of tragedy he was succeeded but 
not surpassed by Kemble, Kean, Young and Mac- 
ready ; and there can be no doubt but that public taste 
was turned in a right direction by the efforts of these 
great actors to recall and place upon the stage the 
characters and scenes of the better days of the drama. 

Towards the end of the century original tragedy 
was at so low an ebb that neither the revival of the 
best plays of Shakespeare, Otway, and Southerne, 
nor the spirit infused by such actors as Henderson 
and Kemble, Mrs. Siddons and Miss O’Neill, into 
their representations, could elicit from the literary 
mind of Britain anything worthy of the name of a 
tragic drama. Recourse was again had to a foreign 
influence ; and as formerly the French taste had made 
itself felt, so now the impulse given by Germany to 
the literature of Britain showed itself likewise in the 
direction of the drama. Schiller’s ‘ Wallenstein ’ was 
translated by Coleridge, Goethe’s ‘ Gdtz von Berlich- 
ingen ’ by Scott ; but for theatrical representation the 
sensational plays of Kotzebue were preferred. The 
‘ Stranger,’ translated by Thompson and altered for 
representation by Mr. Sheridan, then patentee of 
Drury Lane Theatre, was produced in 1 798 with 


Tlifi youngest of the sister arts 
Where all their beauty blends. 

For Poetry can ill express 
Full many a tone of thought sublime ; 
And Painting, mute and motionless, 
Steals but one partial glance from time. 
But b> the mighty actor brought, 

Illusion’s perfect triumphs come ; 

Verse ceases to be airy thought, 

And Sculpture to be dumb. 
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great applause ; and in the following year the still 
growing German taste induced Sheridan to manu- 
facture for the stage his ‘ tragic drama ’ of ‘ Pizarro/ 
taken from another of Kotzebue’s plays, the 
‘ Spaniards in Peru.’ * 

This unsatisfactory condition of the drama was 
inconsistent with the more just views of dramatic 
writing which now began to prevail in theory if not 
in practice, and which were mainly suggested by the 
study of the elder English dramatists tliat followed 
the first burst of the German enthusiasm. In the 
end of the i8th and the commencement of the 19th 
century there appears an evident striving among 
the better sort of aspirants in the tragic field to 
write original plays in the manner of the old English 
models.) Mr. Coleridge’s ‘Remorse,’ a tragedy com- 
posed in 1797 in blank verse, was brought upon the 
stage some fifteen years later, and acted to crowded 
houses. The subject and plot are taken from the 
well-wrought mine of Moresco-Spanish life in the 
1 6th century. 1 1 contains several passages of thought 

^ Tlie drama of Pizarro^ which is interspersed with clap-trap 
sentiments and pageantry such as might have been suggested by 
Mr. Puff, the hero of the Critk^ did not add to the reputation 
of Sheridan as a dramatic writer. An Epilogue to the play, 
written by the Hon. William Lamb, afterwards Lord Melbourne 
and Prime Minister, thus concludes 

0 ye who listen to the plaintive strain 
With strange enjoyment and with pleasing pain, 

Who erst have felt the Stranger’s lone despair, 

And Haller’s settled, sad, remorseless care, 

Does Rolla’s pure affection less excite 
The inexpressible anguish of delight ? 

Do Cora’s fears, which l^at without controli 
With less solicitude engross the soul ? 
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and feeling which appear again more expanded in 
the author’s poems. 

The plays of Joanna Baillie also show in the 
language and many of the passages an inspiration 
drawn from, if not an imitation of, the older drama- 
tists. Of her series of plays Intended to delineate 
the stronger passions of the mind, each passion being 
the subject of a tragedy and a comedy, the tragedies 
are the best, and as literary productions are above 
mediocrity. The tragedy of ‘ Count Basil,’ which 
takes love as its passion, and ‘ Ethwald,’ in which is 
delineated a course of barbarian ambition (drawing to 
some extent on ‘ Macbeth ’ and ‘ Richard the Third ’), 
were never acted. ‘ De Montfort,’ of which the 
passion of hatred forms the subject, was acted 
(with some alterations by Mr. Kemble) at Drury 
Lane. Improbable in its story, though of consider- 
able power, it has not kept possession of the stage. 
The ‘ Family Legend,’ a dramatised tale of High- 
land feud, was acted at Edinburgh, with the aid of a 
friendly prologue by Sir Walter Scott. This and 
Miss Baillie’s other tragic compositions bear the 
impress of a cultivated feminine mind, energetic 
imagination, and a fair knowledge of the impulses 
of the heart and the springs of human action ; though 
her plan of devoting one play to the exhibition and 
development of one great passion was more in- 
genious than expedient, and put trammels unneces- 
sarily on works of imagination. 

The ‘ Bertram ’ of the Rev. R. C. Maturin, an 
Irish clergyman, the ‘ Fazio ’ of the Rev. Henry 
Milman, for some time professor of poetry at Oxford, 
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Lei jh Hunt’s serious drama, the ‘ Legend of Flo- 
rence,’ and the ‘Virginius’ of Mr. Sheridan Knowles, 
arc productions of merit by authors taking likewise 
their inspiration more or less from the older models.^ 

Percy Bysse Shelley’s drama of ‘ Prometheus U n- 
bouhd,’.and his tragedy of the ‘ Cenci,’ a great work 
in its kind, are compositions for the study rather 
than plays for representation. And the same remark 
is applicable to the tragic compositions of Lord 
Byron, although several of them have been brought 
upon the stage. 

In the preface to several of his dramas. Lord 
Byron very carefully informs his readers that they 
are not intended or adapted for the theatre ; a 
perfectly just caution, but which nevertheless has 
not prevented stage-managers from occasionally pro- 
ducing them. This was the case with ‘ Marino 
Faliero,’ ‘Werner,’ and ‘ Sardanapalus,’ the two last 
of which, with the aid of adaptation and scenery, 
met with tolerable success. 

The genius of Byron was not dramatic. This 
is apparent in his poems, and doubly so in his 
dramas. He was unable to transfer himself, as it 
were, into a* variety of different characters, and there 

* Mr. T. L. Beddoes’ Brides Tragedy (1822) and Death's Jest- 
Book were avowedly written for the closet and not for the stage. 
The former, founded on a tragic occurrence in real life' at 
Cambridge, was received on its first appearance as a produc- 
tion of genuine merit and good promise, displaying strength of 
sentiment and energy of language. Mr. Beddoes’ later dramatic 
compositions and fragments (posthumously published in iSsr), 
though showing a certain vigour and passionate thought, have an 
increasing tendency to exaggeration and extravagance, and are 
hardly amenable to the ordinary rules of criticism. 
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is a constant reference in his works to the sentiments 
and feelings, real or assumed, of the poet himself.^ 

^ Manfred,' a ‘ dramatic poem ' in three acts, ap- 
peared in 1817, and is described by the author as a 
poem of a very wild, metaphysical, and inexplicable 
kiiid/^ Its scene is among the Higher Alps, and 
the hero' of the piece is a species of magician, under 
the influence of feelings of remorse not easily under- 
stood. Many passages occur in it of great beauty 
and sublimity, ‘ Marino Faliero ' and the ‘ Two 
Foscari’ are called ‘historical tragedies,' and taken 
from the Venetian history. They were not received 
with much favour either by the reviewers or the 
public, and are deficient in variety of incident and in 
that interest which calls forth the sympathies of the 


1 It appears a singular inconsistency on the part of the noble 
author that he should disclaim all intention of his dramas being 
represented on the stage, and at the same time trammel himself, 
as he has done in almost the whole of them, with a strict ob- 
servance of the unities, of which the chief object is to accommodate 
a dramatic piece to the rules of theatrical representation. Indeed, 
a question may well be raised whether a dramatic poem, or ‘ poem 
in dialogue * (to use an expre'ssion applied by Lord Byron to liis 
own drama.s), which is not ‘accommodated to action,^ and not 
meant to be represented, should be regarded as a drama in 
the proper sense of the term. The dialogue is undoubtedly an 
important element in a drama, which without dialogue would be 
pantomime ; but it is not the principal element. A drama implies 
the representation of an action, not by interlocutors but by actors^ 
who act as well as speak. A * poem in dialogue,* therefore, seems 
hardly to come within the meaning and definition of a drama, 
and it is with some hesitation that Lord Byron^s productions in 
this kind are referred to in the text as a portion of English 
dramatic literature. 

^ Letter to Mr, Murray^ Feb. 15, 1817, Moore^s Life of 
Byron, 
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reader and audience. The blank verse of these 
dramas and also of ‘Werner’ and .some other 
dramatic compositions of Byron has but little point 
or force, and approaches very nearly to prose, with- 
out its freedom. ‘ Sardanapalus,’ a tragic drama from 
the history of the last Assyrian king, is superior to 
the Venetian dramas, both as regards the conception 
of the piece and the development of character in its 
personages. 

The ‘ Deformed Transformed,’ a piece of dia-* 
blerie supposed to have been suggested by the per- 
sonal circumstance of the poet’s lameness, is an 
imitation of Goethe’s ‘ F'aust’ The tragedy of 
‘Werner,’ dedicated ‘to the illustrious Goethe,' is 
borrowed from ‘ Kreutzner, or the German’s Tale,’ 
by Harriet Lee (in the ‘Canterbury Tales’), the 
story and persons, and even the language of the 
novel, being closely copied in the tragedy. 

Two of the most remarkable of Byron’s dramatic 
pieces are ‘ Cain ’ and ‘ Heaven and Earth,’ entitled, 
in conformity with the names given to the old sacred 
dramas. Mysteries. ‘ Cain ’ was dedicated to Sir C 
Walter Scott, and is founded expressly on the pas- 
sage in Genesis — ‘ Now the serpent was more subtile 
than any beast of the field which the Lord God had 
made.’ The persons of the drama are Adam, Cain, 
Abel, their wives, and Lucifer ; the piece concluding 
with the murder of Abel in the last act, and the 
scene changing between the country outside of Eden 
and Hades. The dialogtie forms the principal por- 
tion of the drama, consisting mainly of argument 
and converse on the most profound topics, the inter- 


o 
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locators being Lucifer and Cain. The greater part 
of the reasoning and sentiment, sufficiently appro- 
priate to these personages, remains unanswered ; 
and it leaves an impression on the reader’s mind of 
a string of passages of sceptical sophistry, such as in 
another form might be found in the pages of Voltaire 
and Bayle. 

Heaven 111 the 'shorter drama or Mystery of ‘ Heaven and 
Karth. Earth,’ founding on the verse in Genesis as to the 
sons of God taking wives of the daughters of men, 
the strain of poetry and feeling is more exalted. 
The scene is in the neighbourhood of Mount Ararat, 
and the time midnight, immediately preceding the 
Deluge. The characters of the two daughters of the 
patriarchs, the love of the one tempered by fear, that 
of the other impelled by ambition, and the grand 
simplicity and brevity of speech of their angel-lovers, 
are given with masterly touches. The wonder and 
despair of the inhabitants of earth at the elemental 
symptoms by which the catastrophe of the Deluge is 
heralded are also powerfully delineated, and the 
whole forms a striking picture of the preternatural 
events to which the Mystery relates.”^ 

II. If Tragedy have not greatly flourished during 
the later period of our annals, not much more can be 
said, with a few brilliant exceptions, of the Comic 
1705. Drama. 

Cibber’s The ‘ Careless Husband ’ of Colley Cibber, al- 
Careless inferior in point of humour and wit and 

Bcn\«l incident to the plays of Congreve, Van- 

comedy. brugh, and Farquhar, deserves commemoration as 
being the first of the species of dramas afterwards 
known by the name of 'genteel comedies.’ Borrowing 
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to some extent from the French in manner and 
dialogue, this play presents in action the petty 
intrigues, affectations and foibles of what the audi- 
ence are invited to regard as genteel or fashionable 
life. In a dedication to the Duke of Argyle the 
author remarks that ‘ the best critics have long and 
justly complained that the coarseness of most cha- 
racters in our late comedies has been unfit entertain- 
ment for people of quality, especially the ladies.’ 
This complaint Cibber professes to obviate in the 
‘ Careless Husband,’ though modern critics will 
hardly allow that he has done so with success. The 
piece, taken as a whole, while in so far remarkable 
as the first in a new manner, seems undeserving of 
the reputation it obtained, considering its slightness 
of plot and ‘ waiting-gentlewoman ’ style of writing 
and loose morality. 

Mr. Cibber was a staunch Whig, and his play of 
the ‘Non-juror,’ altered from the ‘Tartuffe’ of 
Moliere, introduced church politics on the stage. 
The political merits of the ‘Non-juror’ greatly 
adtled to the author’s court favour, and are said to 
have procured for him the place of Poet Laureate. 
The exceptionally good comedy of the ‘ Provoked Pi 
Husband’ was a joint production of Cibber and Sir ^ 
John Vanbrugh, who left the ^cenes relating to the 
adventures in London of the country baronet and 
his family roughly written at his death. The play 
was completed by Cibber, who was author of the 
scenes in which Lord and Lady Townley appear.^ 

* The joint authorship of the Provoked Husband (1728), is 
referred to in the prologue, composed by the veteran Cibber, of 

o 2 
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During the long period of Cibber’s management 
of Drury Lane theatre, pantomime and farce seem 
to have been more in repute than either comedy or 
tragedy.' The degeneracy of the stage at this time 
has been put on record by the satirical pen of Pope 
in the ‘ Dunciad ’ and by the no less satirical pencil 
of Hogarth, in some of his early prints. One of 
these prints, entitled ‘ A just View of the British 
Stage,’ represents Cibber and his coadjutors. Booth 
and Wilks, contriving a new farce or pantomime, 
which is to include ‘the two famous entertain- 
ments of Dr. Faustus and Harlequin Jack Shep- 
herd.’ In the third book of the ‘ Dunciad,’ theatrical 
amusements of this kind are frequently referred 
to : — 


But lo ! to dark encounter in mid air 

New wizards rise, here Booth and Cibber there : 


which a few lines may be quoted as a sample of the versification 
of a Poet Laureate in the time of George 11 . *.-7 

This Play took birth from principles of truth, 

To make amends for errors past of youth. 

A bard that’s now no more in rjper days 
Conscious reviewed the license of his plays. . . 

At length he own’d that plays should let you see 
Not only what you are but ought to be. , . 

S>uch was the piece his latest pen design’d, 

Put left no traces of his plan behind : 

Luxuriant scenes unpruned or half contrived, 

Yet through the ma|s his native fire survived ; 

Rough as rich ore in mines the treasure lay, 

Yet still was rich, and forms at length a play, 

In which the bold compiler boasts no merit, 

But that his pains have saved you scenes of spirit 1 

* Cibber was associated as patentee in the management of 
Drury Lane theatre with the actors Wilks and Booth, and with 
Sir Richard Steele, who died in 1729. The death of Wilks three 
years after left Cibber, according to Mr. Pope, ‘ absolute and 
perpetual dictator of the stage. ^ — Ltl/er to Mr, Gay^ Oct. 2, 1732. 
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Booth in his cloudy tabernacle shrined, — 

On grinning dragons Cibber mounts the wind ; 

Dire is the conflict, dismal is the din, 

Here shouts all Drury, there all Lincoln’s Inn. 

In this condition of the stage, the legitimate drama 
contending in vain with pantomime and the already 
fashionable Italian Opera, appeared the ‘ Beggars’ Gay’s 
Opera’ of Gay. With the exception of Addison’s opera”' 
short comic opera of ‘Rosamond,’ and one or two English 

... opera. 

attempts in the same way of Sir William D’Avenant, 
the ‘ Beggars’ Opera ’ was the first musical comedy 
pr English ballad-opera professing to rival the Italian.* 

It was received with great applause, and had a run in 
its first season of sixty-three nights. The wit and 
.satire of the piece, not too refined for the audience, 
the songs and music, the eas)' and sprightly dialogue, 
the beauty and graceful acting, as Polly Peachum, of 
Miss Fenton (afterwards Duche.ss of Bolton), all con- 
tributed to its popularity. ‘ The " Beggars’ Opera,” ' 
said Dean Swift in a letter to Gay, ‘ hath knocked 
down Gulliver ; I hope to see Pope’s “ Dunciad ” 
knock down the " Beggars’ Opera,” but not till it 
hath fully done its job. To expose vice and make 
people laugh with innocence, docs more public ser- 
vice than all the ministers of state from Adam to 

* Rosamond was acted at Drury I.ane in 1707, previous to which 
date the Italian opera had fairly taken root in England. Some 
verses addressed by Ticked to the autlior of Rosamond (in Ton- 
son’s sixth Miscellany) begin thus : — 

The Opera first Italian masters taught, 

Enrich’d with songs and innocent of thought. 

Britannia’s learned theatre disdains 
Melodious trifles and enervate strains ; 

And blushes on her injured stage to see 
Nonsense well-tuned and sweet stupidity. 
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Walpole.’ Whether Jeremy Collier would have 
agreed with the Dean in his view of the moral ten- 
dency of the ‘ Beggars’ Opera ’ is open to question. 

The subsequent fortunes of the English musical 
drama or opera have not corresponded with its 
d^but. Thp other musical pieces of Gay were 
much inferior. Bickerstaff’s ‘ Love in a Village ’ 
1765. and ‘ Maid of the Mill,’ and the ‘ Duenna ’ of Sheri- 
dan, although not boasting great originality, are 
among the few favourable examples of this modifi- 
cation of the drama, I n the ‘ Duenna ’ particularly 
there is less sacrifice of sense to sound than in the 
general run of English operas. 

From the genius of Henry Fielding, whose lite- 
rary career commenced with play-writing, a rich 
dramatic harvest might have been expected. But 
whether through defect of application or the want of 
that peculiar talent which goes to make a dramatist, 
nothing came from his pen worthy of the author 
of ‘Joseph Andrews’ and ‘Tom Jones.’ The 
‘ Miser,’ founded on Moliere’s ‘ L’Avare,’ was his 
only comedy of any consequence. His burlesque 
‘ tragedy of tragedies,’ Tom Thumb, is still occasion- 
ally acted. His pieces in low comedy or farce, as 
the ‘ Intriguing Chambermaid,’ the ‘ Mock Doctor,’ 
are now almost forgotten. 

Comedies department of ludicrous satirical comedy 

of Foote. Samuel Foote for many years carried the fashion 
along with him, however his published plays may 
now fall short of the popularity they enjoyed as 
acting pieces, with himself the principal performer. 
They are generally in two or three acts, composed 
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apparently with careless ease ; the dialogue terse, 
humorous and lively. Although they have lost 
much of their zest in the present day, from the foibles 
of society and personal oddities they satirise having 
passed away, an amusing picture is still furnished of 
London manners and follies in the i8th century. 

Thus in ‘ Taste,’ a then prevalent custom (not yet 
quite gone out) of attending auctions and buying 
spurious pictures of the old masters and patched up 
specimens of ancient sculpture at high prices, is held 
up to ridicule. The ‘ Englishman in Paris ’ is a 
satire on the absurd imitation of French inodes ; in 
the ‘Commissary’ and the ' Nabob’ the ‘self-made 
man ’ of the time is cleverly hit off, and in the 
‘Minor,’ more serious delinquents. Political quid- 
nuncs, patrons, authors, and popular orators, all come 
under the lash of this English Aristophanes. 

The versatile talent of Garrick, not confined to 
acting, displayed itself also in light comic pieces and 
alterations of plays. He shared with Golman the of Col- 
composition of the ‘ Clandestine Marriage,’ and had ^her& 
also attributed to him the amusing piece of.‘ High 
Life below Stairs,’ of which the authorship has been 
more recently assigned to the Rev. James Townley.* 

While the walk of low comedy was thus cultivated 
by Fielding, Foote, and Garrick, genteel comedy 
held on its way in the plays that took their direction 
from the ‘ Careless Husband ’ of Cibber. Comedy 

* Biographia Dramatica^ vol. iii. p. 302. The production of 
High Life below Stairs (1759) on the Edinburgh stage met with 
a decided opposition from the footmen, who raised repeated riots 
in the playhouse and threatened the lives of the performers. 
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of pure sentiment, the comMie larmoyante of the 
French, never quite suited the taste of a British 
audience, and there was generally introduced in the 
plot and conduct of the piece a certain amount of 
bustle and surprise, deriving rather from a Spanish 
than a French source, and a lively and occasionally 
free style of dialogue. I'he ' Suspicious Husband ’ 
of Dr. Hoadly, Murphy’s ‘Way to Keep Him’ and 
' All in the Wrong,’ the ‘ Jealous Wife ’ of the elder 
Colman, and the ‘ Clandestine Marriage,’ were plays 
of this sort.* Macklin’s ‘ Man of the World’ is a 
rare example of a perfectly natural observation of all 
the dramatic unities. It is carefully composed as to 
development of plot and in its dialogue and diction. 
It was at first very unnecessarily refused to be licensed 
in London, and was brought out in Dublin. The 
‘ Man of the World’ is more remarkable for striking 
though exaggerated delineation of character and for 
contrast of cliaracter, than for plot or story ; its suc- 
cess on the stage materially depending on the repre- 
sentation of Sir Pertinax. 

However at times modified to suit the popular 
taste, genteel sentimental comedy continued to be 
regarded by many critics as the legitimate style of 
the comic drama when Dr. Goldsmith’s plays first 

^ The comedy of the Jealous Wife^ although indebted in several 
particulars to the Careless Husband of Cibber, is an improvement 
on its model both as a reading and as an acting play. Lord 
Trinket’s use of French plirases in conversation has a precedent 
in Cibber’s Lord Foi)pington, and still earlier in the talk of the 
two kings of Brentford in the Rehearsal — 

First King. You must begin, ma foi\ 

Second King, Sweet sir, pardonnez-moL 

Bayes. Mark that ; 1 make ’em both speak French to show their breeding. 
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appeared. Kellys sentimental comedy of * False 
Delicacy ' Avas brought out with much approval by 
Garrick at Drury Lane in the same year that Gold- 
smith’s ‘Good-natured Mari* was produced at Covent 
Garden, although Kelly s play has since fallen into 
oblivion. 

When I undertook, (says Goldsmith in his preface to the 
* Good-Natured Man,*) to write a comedy, I confess I was 
stronj^ly prepossessed in favour of the poets of the last age, 
and strove to imitate them. The term ' genteel comedy * 
was then unknown amongst us, and little more was desired 
by an audience than nature and humour, in whatever walks 
of life they were most conspicuous. 7die author of tlie fol- 
lowing scenes never imagined that more Avould be expected 
of him, and therefore to delineate character has been his 
principal aim. 

This play, not dealing much in fashionable senti- 
ment, was also deficient in stirring incident though 
strong in development of character, and it made no 
great impression on the public. 

The comedy of ‘ She Stoops to Conquer,’ full of 
broad humour rather than wit, and with a fair allow- 
ance of bustling incident and surprise, was more suc- 
cessful than its predecessor. Aided by Foote’s ridicule 
of sentimental comedy in his amusing performance 
of ‘ Piety in Pattens,' which was brought out in the 
same year, it obtained a victory over its sentimental 
rivals.^ The humours of Tony Lumpkin and Mrs. 
Hardcastle, the comical plot from, which the piece 
takes its name, and the easy flow of the dialogue, at 

* In his dedication to Dr. Johnson, Goldsmith says; — ‘The 
undertaking a comedy not merely sentimental was very dangerous ; 
and Mr. Colman, who saw this piece in its various stages, always 
thought it so.’ 
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once made ‘ She Stoops to Conquer ’ a favourite and 
stock play. 

Since the ‘ Provoked Husband ’ nothing had ap- 
peared equal to this comedy of Goldsmith ; but it 
was now to be capped by the two famous comedies 
of Richard Brinsley Sheridan, the ‘ Rivals ’ and the 
‘School for Scandal.’ While both of these are very 
carefully composed as regards style and diction, 
the dialogue of the ‘ Rivals ’ is easier and less 
artificial than that of the ‘ School for Scandal,’ in 
which the play of wit and repartee, occasionally 
running into elaborate conceits, is so constant as to 
be almost fatiguing. Without the coarseness of 
Cofigreve, the ‘ School for Scandal ’ has all his 
brilliancy. The ‘ Rivals ’ nearly failed at first from 
the bad acting of the representative of Sir Lucius 
O’Trigger, and from the lengthiriess of some of the 
scenes, which were judiciously pruned. It then rose 
to the place in public favour it so well deserves.' 
The ‘ School for Scandal ’ had from the first an 
uninterrupted success, and the echo of the uproarious 
laughter that greeted the celebrated screen-scene in 
the fourth act still lingers at Drury Lane. 

The story and conduct of the plot is- not the forte 
of Mr. Sheridan’s comedies, which are much stronger 
in the development of character, and in dialogue 
and ludicrous Incident. It i? no disparagement to 
Sheridan that he-may have borrowed a few hints from 
the congenial writings of Shakespeare, Fielding, or 
Moliere. Thus in the ‘ Rivals ’ Mrs. Malaprop 


' Moore’s Life of SJuridan, vol. i. p. 136. 
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takes liberties with the English language in a similar 
though more decided manner than Slipslop in ‘Joseph 
Andrews,’ a novel which has also furnished one or 
two hints for the scandal of Lady Sneerwell and 
Mrs. Candour; Sir Lucius O’Trigger and Acres 
recall ‘with a difference’ Sir Toby Belch and Sir 
Andrew Aguecheek, while in the ‘ School for 
Scandal ’ Charles and Joseph Surface have a family 
likeness to Tom Jones and Blifil. 

That Mr. Sheridan was of the unsentimental 
faction in comedy is clearly shov/n in both pieces ; 
in the ‘ School for Scandal ’ by the treatment of the 
Tartuffe ‘ man of sentiment,’ Joseph Surface, and in 
the ‘ Rivals ’ by the satirical delineation of the 
romantic Lydia Languish and the sensitive Falkland. 
Indeed some will be of opinion that in the character 
of the rakish and extravagant Charles Surface, when 
regarded as the accepted lover of the amiable Maria, 
the ‘ School for Scandal ’ goes too far in the oj^posite 
direction.^ The superior merit of the play lies in 
its witty and satirical delineation of the scandalous 
college of Sir Benjamin Backbite, Lady Sneerwell 
and their friends, and in the effective dramatic situ- 


* It seems a just criticism on the conduct of the story in the 
School for Scandal that the two principal lovers, Charles Surface 
and Maria, meet for the first time in the play in the last scene of 
the fifth act. Their first appearance and conversation in this 
scene might have almost suggested the commencement of Puff’s 
tragedy in the Critic : — 

Enter Sir Christopher Hatton and Sir Walter Raleigh. 

Sir Christopher. T rue, gallant Raleigh ! 

Dangle. What, had they been talking before ? 

Puff. Oh yes, all the way as they came along. 
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ations, particularly that to which the hypocritical 
conduct of Joseph Surface gives occasion. 

The little comedy of the ‘Critic,’ an imitation 
adapted to Sheridan’s own time of the Duke of 
Buckingham’s ‘ Rehearsal,’ is a clever satire, abound- 
ing with humour and sarcasm, on the attempts of his 
contemporary rivals in dramatic writing, and taking 
note by the way of the tricks of literary quacks and 
puffing advertisements.^ 

Subsequent to the appearance of the ‘ Rivals ’ and 
the ‘ School for Scandal,’ no play of surpassing ex- 
cellence in this' line of the drama has been produced. 
The plays of Richard Cumberland, a writer of ver- 
satile though rather heavy talent, amount in number 
to about fifty, of which the ‘ West Indian ’ and the 
‘ Wheel of Fortune’ are regarded as the best.’'* The 
' Belle’s Stratagem ’ of Mrs. . Cowley (the Anna 
Matilda of the Della Cruscans) is a pleasant and 
rather humorous genteel comedy. Morton’s ‘ Cure 
for the Heart-ache ’ and ‘ Speed: the Plough ’ arc 


* Sentimental comedy receives its sliare of ridicule in the Critic, 
as in the first scene : — 

Mr. Sneer gives Dangle huo manuscripts. 

Dangle {reading). ‘Bursts into tears and exit.’ What, is this a tragedy? 

Sneer. No, that's a genteel comedy, not a translation, only lahn from the 
Fretich. It is written in a style which they have lately tried to 
run down ; the true sentimental, and nothing ridiculous in it 
from the beginning to the end. 

® Cumberland was said to have been singled out by Sheridan 
for satirical delineation in the character of Sir Fretful Plagiary in 
the Critic. If so, considering the practice of contemporary play- 
wf iters, not excepting the author of Pizarro^ he was somewhat 
hardly dealt with by his brilliant rival, whose satire, it may be 
charitable to suppose, was general rather than personal. 
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cn ertaining and well- written plays. The ‘ Heir-at- 
Lc w ’ of the younger Colman (tracing in part to the 
■ ‘ Bourgeois Gentilhomme ’ of Moliere) is a humorous 
comedy, bordering on farce. In the ‘ Honeymoon ’ 
of Tobin there is a meritorious study apparent of 
the style of the Beaumont and Fletcher school ; the 
study of the early dramatists, begun in the last 
years of the i8th century, having had a beneficial 
influence and borne fruit in the field of comedy as 
well as of tragedy. Mr. Sheridan Knowles’ acting 
plays of the ‘Hunchback,’ the ‘Love-Chase’ and 
others, are .written in a sort of composite manner, 
recurring in certain particulars to the elder style, and 
showing something of its richness and strength. The 
comedies and comediettas of Douglas Jerrold are 
distinguished by wit and brilliancy of dialogue ; but 
their defect in dramatic development of character will 
stand in the way of their permanent success on the 
stage as stock or acting plays. 

It must be admitted that during the first half of Comic 
the present century the comic muse has rather no^^go- 
drooped than enjoyed a vigorous life. Whether it 
be that the hereditary follies and minor vices of 
human nature and the broad peculiarities of manflers 
have been already used up as materials for comedy 
by preceding authors, or that men now keep their 
foibles more in the background, or from whatever 
other cause, the later attempts in the line of the 
comic drama have been, with few exceptions, pieces 
of no great importance, the chief object of which is 
to draw subject for merriment from the current affec- 
tations of society and the passing follies of the day. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

' (PERIODICALS AND ESSAYS.) 

Periodical Literature from the end of the reign of Anne to 
the Rambler of Johnson — Idler-^World — Mirror and 
Lounger of Mackenzie — Edinburgh and Quarterly Re- 
views make a new era in periodical writing — Separate 
Essays on general subjects, of Warton, Hume, Burke, 
Mackintosh, Price, and others. 

Towards the close of the reign of Queen Anne the 
political contest between the two great parties of 
Whig and Tory was so keenly maintained that lite- 
rature was drawn into and nearly lost in the vortex 
of politics. The pens of the ablest authors of the 
day were engaged upon one side or the other, some- 
times in writing for periodical party papers, some- 
times in composing pamphlets and essays for 
separate publication. Addison’s ‘ Spectator’ steered 
indeed tolerably clear of party; but in the ‘ Tatler’ 
and ‘ Guardian’ views of politics were introduced by 
Sir Richard Steele which, although of a mild com- 
plexion, were such as induced the Tories to start 
another paper, the ‘ Examiner,’ in defence of their 
principles and tenets. The ‘ Examiner’ was sup- 
ported by the writing of Swift, Prior, and Lord 
Bolingbroke, and in its turn gave origin to the 
‘ Whig Examiner’ and ‘ Medley,’ the chief contribu- 
tors to which were Addison and Steele. These two 
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friends appeared also as authors of separate writings 
on the Whig side, the most noted of which was the 
‘^>isis,’ by Steele; a pamphlet so exasperating to 
the majority of the House of Commons as to cause 
the author’s expulsion from the House. On the 
opposite side of the question appeared Swift’s ‘ Con- 
duct of the Allies,’ and a variety of well-reasoned 
pamphlets by Defoe ; while Dr. Arbuthnot’s able 
and well-sustained parody, ‘ Law is a bottomless 
pit, or the History of John Bull,’ succeeded in 
turning the laugh against Marlborough and the 
Whigs by its humorous and ludicrous representation 
of the. French war, the parties to it, and attendant 
circumstances.^ 

After the accession of George I. politics continued 
to rule the hour, and the rancour of party infused 
itself into literary writing of every kind. Thus the 
‘ Censor’ of Theobald, the ‘ Plain Dealer’ of Aaron 


* The History of John Bull is written in a good English style, 
with the use occasionally of a Scotch idiomatic expression. * "I’he 
effect of this satire/ says Sir Walter Scott, ‘ was wonderful .It 
was adapted in point of style to the meanest capacity ; yet the 
ingenuity of the allusions and the comic humour of the expressions 
delighted the best informed. The structure of the piece was^ also 
admirably calculated to attain the desired end. It was scarce 
possible so effectually to dim the histre of Marlborough’s splendid 
achievements as by parodying them under the history of a suit 
conducted by a wily attorney, wno made every advantage gained 
over the defendant a reason for t^rotracting law procedure and 
^ -enhancing the expense of his client. By this representation of 
the war the public mind was swayed from consideration of its 
brilliant success, and instructed to regard it as a mere matter of 
profit and loss, in which the general and the Dutch were the 
gainers, while all expenses fell upon the British.’ — Swift’s Works^ 
edited by Walter SO tt, vol. vi. p. 236. 
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Hill and Bond, and many other periodical papers of 
this reign, issued from the press to enjoy for the most 
part but a short existence.^ The ‘ Free Thinker’ of 
Ambrose ^Phillips handled miscellaneous subjects 
with more reasoning and wit than any of its contem- 
poraries. The ‘ Terrse Filius ’ of Nicholas Amhurst 
contained a series of rather scandalous attacks on 
the manners and institutions and Jacobite tendencies 
of the University of Oxford. The ‘ True Briton,’ 
of which the Duke of Wharton was author and 
Richardson the novelist printer, displayed some 
ability and great violence of party spirit. 

The ‘ Craftsman,’ begun in 1726 and conducted 
by Amhurst with Lord Bolingbroke and other 
tories as contributors, carried on for some years 
an able opposition to the measures of Sir Robert 
Walpole. The ‘ Intelligencer,’ a weekly paper 
written by Dr. Thomas Sheridan and Dean Swift, 
was publishpd in Dublin.^ The first number, 
written by Swift, contains tl>e following character- 
istic account of the object and plan of the ‘ Intelli- 
gencer : ’ — ‘ There is a society lately established, 
who, at great expense, have erected an office of 
intelligence, from which they are to receive weekly 
information of all important events and singularities 


^ Essays illusirative of the various periodical papers published 
heivoeen the close of the eighth volume of the ‘ Spectator * and the 
year 1809 ; by Nathan Drake, M.D., London, 1809. 

* Letter^ Dr. Swift to Mr. Pope^ June 12, 1731. Such pe- 
riodical papers or essays as the present writer has thought worthy 
of mention in the text are to be considered as having been 
published in London unless otherwise specified, 
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\ hich this famous metropolis can furnish. Strict 
i ’.junctions are given to have the truest informa- 
tion : in order to which certain qualified persons 
are employed to attend upon duty in their several 
posts; some at the playhouse, others in churches, 
some at balls, assemblie-s, coffee-houses, and meet- 
ings for quadrille ; some at the several courts of 
justice, both spiritual and temporal ; some at the 
college, some upon my Lord Mayor and Aldermen, 
in their public affairs ; lastly, some to converse with 
favourite chambermaids, and to frequent those ale- 
houses and brandy-shops where the footmen of great 
families meet in a morning; only the barracks and 
Parliament-house are excepted, because we have yet 
found no etifans perdus bold enough to venture their 
persons at either. Out of these and some other 
store-houses we hope to gather materials enough to 
inform or divert or correct or vex the town.’ 

In a periodical paper entitled ‘ Common Sense,’ 
the Earl of Chesterfield wrote a series of essays on 
subjects connected with manners and taste. The 
‘ Memoirs of the Society of Grub Street,’ a satirical 
paper of some humour, is said to have first suggested 
the ‘ Gentleman’s Magazine’ to its projector, Edward 
Cave. This celebrated monthly magazine, the 
longest lived of any British periodical, owed its 
position and standing to Cave and to Samuel John- 
son. When Johnson first came to London as an 
adventurer in literature, he applied to and was en- 
gaged by Cave as a regular coadjutor in this work, 
to which he subsequently contributed a variety 
of original essays and biographies. The ‘Scots’ 

p 
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Magazine’ was commenced soon after at Edinburgh, 
and without displaying the talent of its London 
contemporary, was conducted for a number of years 
with sober good sense; producing some original 
writing, and notices (afterwards valuable) of passing 
events and local history. • 

Henry Fielding was the principal author of the 
‘ Champion,’ a well-written series of essays published 
thrice a week ; the nom de plume of the editor 
being Captain Hercules Vinegar, and the various 
departments of the paper being distributed, after the 
manner of the ‘ Spectator,’ amongst the members of 
the Vinegar family.* In one of tlie papers he 
observes, that ' Short occasional essays on the follies, 
vices, humours, controversies and amusements of 
the age, have been esteemed both so useful and 
entertaining that not a library in the three king- 
doms, and scarce a lady’s closet, is without those 
great originals, the “‘Tatler ” and “ Spectator.” And 
that no subsequent pieces have obtained the like 
success is perhaps as much owing to an opinion 
that those volumes had exhausted all the wit and 
humour the subject was capable of, as that the 
merits of Steele and Addison are above comparison 
and imitation. But there is a sort of craft attending 
vice and absurdity ; and when hunted out of society 
in one shape they seldom want address to re- 
insinuate themselves in another. Hence the modes 

• The Champion Papers were collected in 1741. One of these 
papers (the ‘Vision,’ May 24, 1740) is the first draught of one of 
the best of Fielding’s minor productions, the ‘Journey from this 
world to the next.’ 
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of license vary almost as often as those of dress, and 
consequently require continual observation to detect 
and expose them anew.’ In the ‘ True Patriot’ and 
‘Jacobite Journal’ Fielding wielded his pen for the 1745- 
government in well-informed essays and sallies of 
humour. Fielding’s essays in these various papers, 1752. 
and in the ‘ Covent Garden Journal,’ where he gave 
himself more to literature and the drama, were pro- 
bably superior to any other periodical writing, except 
the ‘ Free Thinker ’ of Phillips, between the time of 
the ‘ Spectator’ and the ‘ Rambler.’ 

The ‘ Monthly Review,’ on which the ill-requited 
labour of Oliver Goldsmith was bestowed, and the , 

‘ Critical Review,’ conducted for many years by 
Smollett, were commenced the one in 1749, the 
other in 1756. The ‘Female Spectator’ and the 
‘ Parrot ’ of Eliza Haywood, weekly papers of a de- 
sultory and gossiping character, were popular in 
their day.^ The ‘ Student,’ a monthly miscellany 
publi.shed at Oxford, kept aloof from party politics, 
and successfully devoted itself to generaf literature 
and criticism. 

The ablest periodical and the most sustained in 
its style of writing that appeared subsequent to the 
‘ Spectator ’ was the ‘ Rambler,’ the essays in which Rambler. 


' To each number of the Parrot wa.s added a ‘ Compendium of 
the Times’ or Navs-Letier •, a postscript to the first of which 
(Aug. 2, 1746) contains a narrative of the execution for high 
treason of James Dawson at Kennington Common, and of the 
simultaneous death of the lady to whom he was engaged to be 
married, striking from its unaffected simplicity, and afterwards put 
into verse by ^henstone. 
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were supplied, with few exceptions, from the in- 
tellectual store of Johnson. It was published in 
a small folio form on Tuesday and Saturday of 
each week between March 1750 and March 1752, 
the price of each number being twopence.^ Its brief 
but valuable disquisitions on the great principles of 
moral and religious duty are well known. The 
papers on manners and character are distinguished 
by a discriminating and often satirical observation 
of life, somewhat tinged by the too frequently sombre 
colouring of the author’s temperament. H is humour, 
when he condescended to be humorous, has a gra- 
vity peculiar to itself. The moral Apologues and 
eastern tales in this work, without much individu- 
ality of character and imagery, are expressed in 
elegant language, and, while avoiding the lengthi- 
ness of Rasselas, are interesting in their story. The 
Allegories are hardly equal to the Apologues, and give 
an impression of elaborate and excessive ingenuity. 

The only literary assistance received by Johnson 
for the ‘ Rambler ’ consisted of three papers by ladies 
(Mrs. Chapone, Miss Talbot, and Miss Elizabeth 
Carter), and one by Richardson the novelist; the 
great moralist being probably of opinion that their 
productions were most adapted to relieve the uni- 
formity of his own more didactic and balanced style 
of writing. 

At their first composition the essays in the 
‘ Rambler ’ seem not to have received more polishing 

> A duodecimo edition of the Rambler was published at Edin- 
burgh almost immediately after the appearance of the papers in 
London. • 
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than was requisite for printing ; for the second and 
third editions they were very carefully corrected and 
altered, as if the author had intended thus thoroughly 
to model them both as to matter and style.* 

Such was the success of the ‘ Rambler ’ that some 
months after it closed Dr. Hawkesworth was encou- 
ragfcd to commence the ‘ Adventurer,’ being him- Adven- 

° turcr. 

self the principal contributor. He was aided by 
Johnson, who in a letter requesting Dr. Joseph 
War ton’s co-operation remarks, that the papers 
should consist of pieces of imagination, pictures of 
life, and di.squisitions of literature.'^ The literary 
disquisitions fell to Dr. Warton. Dr. Hawkes- 
worth’s papers in the two other departments follow 
{hand passibus mpiis) the style of writing of his 
coadjutor. 

The e.ssays of the ‘ Adventurer ’ and those also of 
the ‘ Idler,’ which followed it, have more relation to idler, 
common life and manners and a greater popularity 
of tone than those of the ‘ Rambler,’ and they were 
at the time more generally popular. The papers in 
the ‘ Idler’ are short and not much elaborated, the 
chief contributor being Dr. Johnson, assisted in 
occasional cs.says by Mr. Thomas Warton and Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. One of the ‘ Idlers’ (No. 70) is a 
defence of ‘ the use of hard words,’ an often-repeated 
objection to the author’s style : ‘ Difference of 
thought,’ says he, ‘ will produce difference of lan- 
guage. He that thinks with more extent than 

* Preface to the Rambler^ by Alexander Chalmers. 

® Preface to the Advettturer^ in BerguePs British Essayists^ vol. 
xxiii. 
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another will want words of a larger meaning; he 
that thinks with more subtilty will seek for terms 
of more nice discrimination ; and where is the 
wonder, since words are but the images of things, 
that he who never knew the originals should not 
know the copies ?’ The style of Johnson in the 
‘ Idler’ is easier, less balanced and drawn out than 
it is in the ‘ Rambler.’ To show perhaps that he 
could dispense with big words when it was proper 
to do so, two of his papers consist of epistles from 
‘ Betty Broom,’ a serving-maid, in which the con- 
struction and language are particularly simple and 
plain, reminding one of Hercules holding the distaff 
of Omphale. 

The ‘World,’ a weekly periodical paper which 
Worfd continued for four 'years, devoted itself chiefly 

to the reprehension by ridicule and irony of 
the fashionable vices and affectations of the day, 
and to the enforcement of the lesser social duties. 
The contributor of about half of the papers in the 
‘World’ was Mr, Edward Moore, the other essays 
being contributed by Horace Walpole, Richard 
Owen Cambridge, Lord Chesterfield, Soame Jenyns, 
and Lord Hailes.^ The twenty-four esSays by Lord 
Chesterfield are considered superior in satirical 

' A letter from Walpole to Mr. George Montague {July 17, 
1753) concludes : ‘Adieu. I enclose a World to you, which, by 
a story I shall tell you, I find is called mine. I met Mrs. Clive 
(the actress) two nights ago, and told her I had been in the 
meadows, but would walk no more there, for there was all the 
world. “Well,” says she, “and don’t you like the World? I 
hear it was very clever last Thursday.” All I know is, that you 
will meet some of your acquaintance there.’ 
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humour and point to the others ; and as regards 
their sentiment and moral tendency they show the 
noble author in a more favourable light than his 
larger and better-known work. In one of them he 
says (in a letter to the nominal editor, Mr. Fitz- 
Adam), ‘ I consider you as supplemental to the law 
of the land. I take your authority to begin where 
the power of the law ends. The law is intended to 
stop the progress of crimes by punishing them ; 
your paper seems calculated to check the course of 
follies by exposing them. May you be more suc- 
cessful in the latter than the law is in the former!’ * 
This paper exposes the absurdities and expense a 
quiet English family are led into by a visit to 
Paris ; another, in a vein of fine irony, conveys a 
warning to fair readers of novels who sacrifice their 
virtue to what they consider sentiment.'^ Three 
papers are devoted to the exposure and ridicule of 
after-dinner toping and drunkenness, another to the 
restraining of anger and passion, and another to 
duelling. ‘Honour,’ says Lord Chesterfield, ‘that 
sacred name, which ought to mean the spirit, the 


' World, No.‘ 18. 

* No. 25. The heroine of this paper, the daughter of a clergy- 
man, was a student of the old romances, and painted fans, &c., 
from the stories of Ovid's Metamorphoses. ‘ My heart,' says she, 
‘ was tenfier, and my sentiments were delicate ; perhaps too much 
so for my rank in life. This disposition led me to study chiefly 
those treasures of divine honour, spotless virtue, and refined 
sentiment, the voluminous romances of the last century ; senti- 
ments from which I thank heaven 1 have never deviated. From 
a sympathising softness of soul, how often have I wept over those 
affecting distresses !' . . . 
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supererogation of virtue, is by custom profaned, 
reduced, and shrunk to mean only a readiness to 
fight a duel upon either a real or an imaginary 
affront, and not to cheat at play. No vices nor im- 
moralities whatsoever blast this fashionable charac- 
ter, but rather on the contrary dignify and adorn it ; 
and what should banish a man from all society re- 
commends him in general to the best.’ '■ 

The ‘ Connoisseur,’ also a weekly paper, was 
written chiefly by George Colman the dramati.st 
and Bonnel Thornton, with the occasional assistance 
of the poet Cowper, orator Henley, and the Earl of 
Corkc. It disclaimed subjects of fine art, which its 
title naturally suggests, and aimed to strike at the 
follies of mankind, and to teach the importance of 
self-knowledge. 

In the ‘ Bee,’ the ‘ Public Ledger,’ and the ‘ Gen- 
tleman’s Journal,’ first appeared most of those 
cleverly-written and humorous essays by Goldsmith, 
on subjects of life and manners, which were after- 
wards published together in a small volume with 
the motto Collecta Revirescmit. From the preface to 
this collection it appears that anonymous essays 
were at that time very liable to be dug out from 
periodical publications and turned to account by the 
finders of these hidden treasures. 

The commencement of the reign of George III. 
was, like that of George L, remarkable for the 
keenness of its party warfare. Periodical writing 
took the prevailing political tone, subjects of general 
literature, life and manners, being scantily touched 


‘ World, No. 1 14, 
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u])on prior to the appearance in Edinburgh of the Mirror 
‘ iVIirror,' and after if of the ‘ Lounger.’ The essays Lounger, 
ill the ‘Mirror’ were published on Tuesdays and 
Saturdays, those in the ‘ Lounger ’ on Saturdays 
only. Labouring under the disadvantage of a 
northern locality and a more limited experience of 
life, these papers were nevertheless highly creditable 
to the talents, refined taste, and minute delinea- 
tion of character evinced by their authors. The 
chief of these was the ‘ Man of Feeling,’ Henry 
Mackenzie, Without the idiomatic style and vivid 
touches of Addison and Steele, or the ethical power 
of the ‘ Rambler,’ the writings of Mackenzie in the 
‘ Mirror ’ and ‘ Lounger ’ display a delicacy of sen- 
timent and justness of thought, mixed with a flow of 
(}uiet humour, that place him well among the British 
essayists ; while the short tales of pathos introduced 
by him, ‘La Roche’ and ‘ Louisa Venoni ’ in the 
‘ Mirror,’ and ‘ Father Nicholas ’ in the ‘ Lounger,’ 
are both interesting and suggestive. The other 
writers were (as well as Mr. Mackenzie) connected 
with the Edinburgh law courts ; leaders of opinion 
to some e.xtent in a society of increasing refine- 
ment though of inferior intellectual strength to that 
of the Adam Smiths, Humes and Robertsons, who 

immediately preceded them. 

♦ 

'Fhe ‘ Observer ’ of Cumberland takes somewhat 
different ground from its predecessors ; disquisitions 
on religion and morals alternating v^ith fictitious 
narrative and the history of the Greek drama. The 
most valuable portion of the work is probably that 
relating to the Greek comedy. 
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The ‘ Microcosm ' was a clever juvenile collection 
of essays on manners and literature by a set of 
young Etonians, comprising George Canning, J. and 
R. Smith, and John Frere. The ‘ Essays,’ moral 
and literary, of Dr. Vicesimus Knox, and his ‘ Winter 
Evenings, or Lucubrations on Life and Letters,’ 
were popular in their time, and are included in some 
editions of the British Essayists. 

The subsequent periodical works up to the com- 
mencement of the ‘Edinburgh Review’ in 1802 it 
would be tedious to refer to. The essays in the 
‘ Speculator,’ by Dr. Nathan Drake, afterwards ap- 
peared in his ‘ Literary Hours.’ The ‘Watchman’ 
of Mr. Coleridge stopped at the tenth number. 
The ‘ Antijacobin ’ was edited by Mr. Gifford, and 
supported by Canning and other adherents of the 
tory party. The clever and amusing writing of a 
political tendency in this weekly paper, especially 
its poetical contributions and squibs, which were 
collected in a volume, obtained for the ‘ Antijacobin ’ 
a good standing in a literary point of view. 

In 1802 a new era in periodical writing was in- 
augurated by the first appearance of the ‘ Edinburgh 
Review.’ Its origin is due to the Rev. Sydney 
Smith, Francis Jeffrey, and Henry Brougham, then 
resident in Edinburgh its first editor (if he might 
be so termed) being Sydney Smith. He was suc- 
ceeded almost immediately by Mr. Jeffrey, who 
continued to edit the ‘ Review’ till 1829, when the 
editorial dep^irtment was taken up by Mr. Macvey 
Napier, professor of legal conveyancing in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. In the advertisement to the 
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fir;t number the cond,uctore of the Review propose 
being more scrupulous than had been the custom 
previously in their selection of works to be reviewed, 
‘confining their notice in a great degree to works 
that either have attained or deserve a certain por- 
tion of celebrity.’ The articles were at first much 
shorter, and contained less politics than was after- 
wards the case. The original plan of the work 
was considerably modified by the practice of in- 
troducing disquisitions or essays on matters and 
questions of interest, having little more reference to 
the book or books at the head of the article than a 
certain community of subject. F rom this source have 
proceeded several more or less valuable collections 
of contributions, chiefly on literary subjects, by 
Lord Jeffrey, Mr. Sydney Smith, Lord Brougham, 
Lord Macaulay, and others. Among these collected 
contributions to the ‘ Edinburgh Review,' the Essays 
by Lord Macaulay, a species of composition very 
.suitable to his turn of mind, stand out conspicuously. 

. The ‘ Quarterly Review ' was started in London 
upon the same general plan as the ‘ Edinburgh,’ 
under the auspices of Messrs. Canning, George 
Ellis, and J.* Wilson Croker.' It was conducted by 
Mr. Gifford as editor till 1824, when he was suc- 
ceeded by John Gibson Lockhart. 

Neither the tory politics of the ‘Quarterly’ nor 
the whig politics of the ‘ Edinburgh Review ’ have 
materially interfered with the exercise of their criti- 
cal judgment on literary performances, although this 
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has been occasionally alleged ; while their enforce- 
ment of certain incontrovertible general rules of 
writing and the regard evinced by both reviews to 
morality and decency have upon the whole exercised 
a beneficial influence on the productions of the 
press and put a check upon extravagance of thought 
and sentiment and licentiousness of writing. It 
may be questioned, on the other hand, whether that 
dogmatism engendered by the very position of a 
reviewer, or editor of a well-esUiblished review, such 
as the ‘ Edinburgh ’ or ‘ Quarterly,’ may not have 
tended, especially in the province of poetry and 
imaginative writing, to lead both of those critical 
journals to analyse the defects and beauties of new- 
and original compositions too much according to 
preconceived notions, to measure such compositions 
too much by conventional standards, and thus induce 
hasty and over-confident judgments. In the case of 
Wordsworth’s poetry the frequently pronounced 
condemnatory decision of Mr. Jeffrey was set aside 
by the opinion of the succeeding generation ; and 
the severe treatment in the pages of the ‘ Quarterly ’ 
of the productions of Keats met with the same 
fate. The position of a reviewer seems to require 
that his decision should be given with a certain 
tone of infallibility ; but the experience of both of 
the leading reviews in the earlier portion of the 
present century has made it sufficiently evident that 
their judgments are liable occasionally to be reversed.^ 


' It is beyond the scope of the present work to enter upon the 
history and merits of all the various periodicals, (juarterly, monthl)'. 
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The most valuable portion of the periodical pub- 
lications noticed in this chapter undoubtedly consists 
of the papers or short essays on subjects of litera- 
ture, morals, and manners. Longer essays or dis- 
quisitions, published originally in a separate form, 
more sustained and elaborate in statement, argument 
and illustration, take a still more noticeable place in 
British miscellaneous literature. Thus Dr. Joseph 
Warton’s ‘ Essay on the Genius and Writings of 
Pope,’ the first volume of which appeared in 1756 
and the second in 1782, is deservedly regarded as a 
work of great learning and critical acumen, although 
the conclusion arrived at in the second and last 
volume as to the position of Pope among British 
poets may be thought by some readers inconsistent 
with his premises in the first part of the essay. 

Mr. Hume, the historian, became celebrated as an 
essayist by his ‘ Essays, Moral, Political and Literary,’ 
in 1742, a second series appearing ten years after.* 
The shorter essays, which travel over politics, politi- 
cal economy, philosophy, literature and taste, are re- 
markable for lucidity of style, refinement of thought, 
acuteness and finesse of reasoning. The sceptical 
philosophy of Hume chimed in with the fashionable 

and weekly, of the 19th century. Publications such as the 
Foreign Quarterly and North British Review, Blackwood’s, the 
Neiv Monthly, and other periodicals, which have been the medium 
of much clever and able, though desultory composition, by authors 
of undoubted talent, belong more or less to contemporary literature. 

' All the shorter essays are included in the first volume of the 
octavo edition of Hume’s Esmys ; the second volume containing 
his Inquiry concerning the Human Understanding, Principles of 
Morals, and Natural History of Religion. 
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doctrines of the day in France and Germany, where 
it acquired and has retained a great reputation.^ 
The essays of Dr. Johnson in the ‘Rambler’ and 
1770. Dr. Beattie’s essay ‘ On the nature and immutability 
of Truth in opposition to Sophistry and Scepticism’ 
had the merit of defending the cause of revealed 
religion and the higher principles of moral duty 
against the sceptical reasonings of Hume. 

Dr. Gilbert Stuart’s ‘ View of Society in Europe 
1778. in its progress from rudeness to refinement’ is an 
historical essay of considerable research and interest, 
which may possibly have led the way to later in- 
quiries on the same subject. Mr. Burke’s ‘Vindi- 
' cation of Natural Society,’ a satirical parody on the 
philosophical opinions and reasonings of Lord Boling- 
broke, in which his lordship’s style is very happily 
imitated, and the ‘ Inquiry into the origin of our 
ideas on the Sublime and Beautiful,’ may be .seve- 
rally set down as essays worthy of the versatile 
genius and powers of their author. The ‘ Reflections 
1750. on the French Revolution’ is in fact a brilliant 
essay on the important transactions of that time, in 
the form of a ‘ Letter intended to have been sent 
to a gentleman in Paris.' The ‘ Vindiciae Gallicae ' 
of Sir James Mackintosh is a well-written essay in 

' In a letter of the Hon. Horace Walpole from Paris (Oct. 19, 

1765) to Mr. T. Brand of the Hoo, he .says : ‘ For Lord L , if 

he should come hither and turn free-thinker once more, he would 
be reckoned the mo.st agreeable man In France — next to Mr. 
Hume, who is- the only thing in the world that they believe in 
implicitly.' 
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defence of the French Revolution against the accu- 
sations of Mr. Burke. ^ 

It is difficult to form an adequate estimate 
of the amount of exposition, argument and illus- 
tration, to be found in compositions which may be 
classed under the head of Essays. Thus Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’ Academical ‘ Discourses,’ as well as the 
writings and lectures of Academicians and of other 
persons, are so many essays, often well-digested and 
composed, on Painting and Art generally.* 

The first year of the 19th century witnessed the 
appearance of Miss Edgeworth’s amusing and 
rambling essay ‘ On Irish Bulls,’ a species of in- 
voluntary wit not confined to Ireland, if the author’s 
definition of a btill as consisting in ‘ a laughable 
confusion of ideas’ be correct. Dr. Nathan Drake’s 
two series of Essays ‘ biographical, critical and his- 
torical,’ illustrative of the British Essayists, from 
the ‘ T atler ’ onwards, are models of industrious and 
curious research. Following Walpole’s ‘Essay on 
Modern Gardening ’ in the fourth volume of his 
‘ Anecdotes of Painting in England,’ we have by 
Sir Uvedale Price several ingenious and fanciful 
' Essays on .the Picturesque as compared with the 
Sublime and the Beautiful, and on the use of study- 


* In the Preface to the Vmdicia Gallica: (1791) Mr. Burke’s 
Reflections are elociuently referred to as — ‘ Argument clothed in 
the most rich and varied imagery, aided by the most pathetic and 
picturesque description, speaking the opulence and powers of 
that mind of which age has neither dimmed the discernment nor 
enfeebled the fancy, neither repressed the ardour nor narrowed 
the range.’ 
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ing pictures for the purpose of improving real land- 
scape ; ’ and an essay on ‘ Landscape Gardening by 
Sir Walter Scott, written for the ‘ Quarterly Review. 
The ‘*Round Table ’ a collection of essays on ‘ Men 
and Manners,’ by W.. Hazlitt and Leigh Hunt, and 
Hazlitt’s lectures and essays on subjects of dramatic 
literature and on Art, are undoubtedly acute and 
discriminating ; though Mr. Hazlitt’s judgments on 
men and things, however unhesitatingly pronounced, 
are often'liable to question. The essays of Charles 
Lamb (Elia), unique and inimitable in their kind, 
were written in great part for the ‘ London Maga- 
zine.’ They have been since brought together, 
and now form one of the most acceptable of the 
modern contributions to literature of the E.ssayists 
of Great Britain. 

The ‘ EncyclopaoLlia Britannica ’ and other collec- 
tions of the same kind contain numerous essays of 
merit and interest, both as regards literary style and 
matter, some of which have been published sepa- 
rately, though many are lost and confounded 
in the mass of compilation and mixed writing of 
which these ponderous works nece.ssarily in great 
measure consist. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

EPISTOLARY WRITING; VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

/. Qualities of epistolary style — Letters of Swift — Pope — 

Lady Mary Worthy Montagu — Gray — Horace Walpole — 

Later epistolary writing — 11 . Qualities of style for 
travel writing — Books of travels. 

I. EPISTOLARY WRITING. 

‘The qualities of the epistolary style most fre- Eplsto- 
quently required are ease and simplicity, an even 
flow of unlaboured diction, and an artless arrange- 
ment of obvious sentiments.’ ^ These qualities 
appear at first sight so easy of attainment that 
the form of epistolary writing has been adopted 
for many literary purposes other than the com- 
munication by one friend to another at a dis- 
tance of his thoughts and sentiments. Thus in the 
reign of George I. a series of essays on civil and 
religious liborty take the form of ‘ Letters by Cato ; ’ * 
a collection of original literary papers by Melmoth, 
the translator of Pliny and Cicero, appear as 1742. 
‘ Letters on several subjects by Sir Thomas Fitz- 
osborne ; ’ and some thirty years later, Archdeacon 


• The Rambler., No. 152. 

* These letters (by J. Trenchard and T. Gordon) were com- 
menced in the London Journal (1720), and afterwards collected 
in four volumes. 

Q 
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Coxe gives to the world his Travels in Switzerland 
in a series of letters to William Melmoth. Richard- 
son and Miss Burney write their novels in the form 
of letters, while Lord Chesterfield brings out a work 
on education and conduct in the shape of letters to 
his son. Goldsmith’s ‘ Citizen of the World ’ makes 
its appearance in ‘ Letters from a Chinese philosopher 
in London to his friends in the East,’ and Junius, 
the wonder of his day, for whose mysterious ori- 
ginal the weight of evidence now points to Sir 
Philip Francis, makes a series of letters in a public 
journal, full of declamatory argument and epigram- 
matic point, the vehicle of political invective. In 
more recent times the Reverend Sydney Smith puts 
forth jocular arguments on the Catholic Question in 
‘Letters from Peter Plymleytohis brother Abraham;’ 
and Mr. J. G. Lockhart’s sketches of Edinburgh 
and its belongings take the shape of ‘ Letters to his 
kinsfolk by Dr. Peter Morris.^ 

It is evident that such works as these, whatever 
their other merits, cannot be regarded as examples 
of epistolary writing, properly so called. Examples 
of this are to be sought in the published letters 
written to each other by private friends of which in 
later English literature there is no lack of examples. 
The letters of Sir William Temple in the reign of 
Charles II. were chiefly on affairs of state, and 
derive their principal interest from the information 
they convey on points of history and diplomacy. 
The correspondence of Dean Swift touches upon 
all subjects. Commencing during his residence with 
Sir William Temple at Moor Park, in the reign of 
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King William III., it extends through the reigns 
of Queen Anne and George I. and over ten years 
of that of George II. The most important trans- 
actions as well as the most familiar incidents are 
referred to and commented upon in a free idiomatic 
style, with an originality of observation and eccentric 
humour characteristic of the man.^ 

Swift says, in a letter to Mr. Pope, towards the 
close of his life — ‘ I believe we neither of us ever 
leaned our head upon our left hand to study what 
we should write next.’ However this may have 

' When Mr. JIarley was about to be created Earl of Oxford, 
and Sir Simon Harcourt (then Ix)rd Keeper) Baron Harcourt, 
Swift writes to Secretary St. John (afterwards I^ord Boling- 
broke) ; — 

Chelsea : May li, 1 71 1. 

Sir, — Being convinced by certain ominous prognostics that my 
life is too short to permit me the honour of ever dining another 
Saturday with Sir Simon Harcourt^ knight, or Robert Harley^ Esq.^ 
I beg I may take the last farewell of those two gentlemen to-mor- 
row. I made this request on Saturday last, unfortunately after you 
were gone \ and they, like great statesmen, pretended tliey could 
do nothing in it without your consent. . . The Keeper alleged you 
could do nothing but when all three were capitularly met, as if you 
could never open l)ut like a parish chest, with the three keys to- 
gether. It grievQS me to see the present ministry thus confederated 
to pull do wn ray great spirit. Pray, sir, find an expedient. Finding 
expedients is the business of secretaries of state. I will yield to 
any reasonable conditions not below ray dignity. I will not find 
fault with the victuals \ I will restore the water-glass that I stole, 
and solicit for my lord-keeper’s salary. And, sir, to show you I 
am not a person to be safely injured, if you dare refuse me justice 
in this point, I will appear before you in a pudding- sleeve gown, 
I will disparage your snuff, write a lampoon upon Nably Car, dine 
with you upon a foreign post-day; nay, I will read verses in your 
presence until you snatch them out of my hands. Therefore, 
pray, sir, take pity upon me and yourself. 
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been in the Dean’s correspondence with Pope, his 
letters to his titled female correspondents, as the 
Duchess of Queensberry and the Countess of Orkne^, 
were apparently more studied. Thus, in a letter to 
Lady Orkney, who had presented him with a writing- 
table, he says : — 

I must tell your ladyship that I am this moment under 
a very great concern. I was fully convinced that I should 
write with a new spirit by the influence of the materials 
you sent me ; but it is just otherwise : I have not a grain 
of invention, whether out of the confusion which attends 
us when we strive too much to acquit ourselves, or whether 
your pens and ink are sullen, and think themselves disgraced 
since they have changed their owner. I heartily thank 
your ladyship for making me a present that looks like a 
sort of establishment. I plainly see by the contrivance 
that if you were first minister it would have been a 
cathedral. As it is, you have more contributed towards 
fixing me than all the ministry together ; for it is dilTicult 
to travel with this equipage, and it will be impossible to 
travel or live without it. 

The letters of Pope, justly admired for their 
English style, have most of them been the subject 
of premeditation and revision. In allusion to them 
Dr. Johnson observes : — ‘ It is one thing to write 
because there is something which the mind wishes 
to discharge, and another to solicit the imagina- 
tion because ceremony or vanity requires some- 
thing to be written.’ From the internal evidence 
afforded by his correspondence, Mr. Pope seems to 
have written with a consciousness that his letters 
would come one day before the public eye; and 
later enquiries show that they were in fact very 
carefully revised and prepared for publication. 
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Without the eccentricity and frequent abruptness 
of Swift’s manner, Pope’s letters are full of meaning 
and wit, though often chargeable, like many of the 
Dean’s letters, with breathing too much the spirit bf 
their own coterie. In several of his letters there is 
an apparent artlessness of manner, probably the 
effect of very careful writing ; as in the letter to 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu where he describes 17*8. 
in exquisite diction the simultaneous death by light- 
ning of two rustic lovers in a hay-field at Stanton- 
Harcourt 

Lady Mary Wortley Montagu’s letters have 
attained a reputation hardly inferior to that of her Montagu, 
distinguished correspondent. Her letters to Mr. 

Pope are rather more carefully composed than those 
to her female friends. Lady Mary’s letters from 
Turkey during Mr. Wortley ’s embassy, and the 
letters of her middle life in England, are written with 
much vivacity and picturesque colouring, with a 
marvellous talent for seeing the amusing side of 
things, and with a marked absence of reserve. 

The letters from Italy of her ladyship’s later life, 
when satiety and disappointment had subdued her 
vivacity of spirit, are in a more sober and (in her 
correspondence with her daughter the Countess of 
Pute) in a more didactic tone. 

The letters of Mr. Gray the poet, which com- of Gray 
mcnce when he was a student at Cambridge with 
the Hon. Horace Walpole, and continue to the year 
of his death, were incorporated in Mason’s Memoirs 1771. 
of the life of Gray, prefixed to his Poems. They are 
the letters of a ripe scholar and man of cultivated 
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and rather fastidious taste, and touch mostly upon 
literature, criticism, and architecture. Gray travelled 
abroad in the company of Walpole, after their leav- 
ing college ; and in his later years visited the north 
of England, Wales, and the Scotch Highlands ; his 
observations and impressions in the course of his 
various travels being for the most part set down in 
his letters.^ He may be considered one of the first 
travellers on British ground who appreciated and 
drew attention to the picturesque beauty of its 
natural scenery ; as to which it is not unworthy of 
remark how certain points of scenery spoken of in 
the language of the modern traveller as grand or 
fine are characterised by Gray as savage, fearful or 
grotesque,® 

^ In a letter from Turin (describing the journey through Savoy 
up the valley of the Are), the fate of Horace Walpole’s dog is thus 
related ‘ Mr. Walpole had a little fat black spaniel that he was 
very fond of, which he sometimes used to set down and let it run 
by the chaise side. We were at that time in a very rough road, 
not two yards broad at most ; on one side was a great wood of 
pines, and on the other a vast precipice ; it was noon day, and 
the sun shone bright, when all of a sudden from the wood side 
(which was as steep upwards as the other side was downwards) 
out rushed a great wolf, came close to the head of the horses, 
seized the dog by the throat, and nished up the hill again with 
him in his mouth. This was done in less than a quarter of a 
minute j we all saw it, and yet the servants had not time to draw 
their pistols or do anything to save the dog.^ 

2 In a letter from Glarais Castlei (1765), Mr. Gray refers to 
his ascent of the Pass of Killiecrankie in Perthshire in these 
terms : — ^ V fshhidum ante ipsum primisque in faucibus Orci stands 
the solitary mansion of Mr. Robertson of Fascallyj close by it 
rises a hill covered with oak, with grotesque masses of rock staring 
from among their trunks, like the sullen countenances of Fingal 
and his family frowning on the little mortals of modern days ; 
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Superior to all his 'contemporaries as a 'letter- 
writer' or correspondent, stands Horace Walpole. 
His facile conversational style of writing and natural 
arrangement of topics are not more remarkable than 
his pleasant way of relating news of all kinds, whether 
political, artistical or literary, incidents of life and 
manners, travelling anecdotes, bon mots or fashion- 
able scandal.* Not unfrequently his sentiments and 
views give an impression of affectation and inconsis- 
tency ; but Walpole’s affectation was a second nature, 
and is at least entertaining. A vein of light satire 
runs through most of his letters, for which perhaps 
he might plead the excuse of the Roman satirist, 
that it was difficult to avoid writing satire, consider- 
ing the subjects he wrote upon. 

Looking to the published letters of a century 
back from the present time, the examples of this 
lighter species of composition are numerous, but of 
very unequal merit. To refer only to a few of these, 
the correspondence of Richardson the novelist has 
been edited by Mrs. Barbauld, that of David Hume 
by Mr. J. H. Burton, and of Mr. Burke by Earl 
Fitzwilliam and Sir R. Bourke. The letters of 
Cowper have been given in his Life by Hayley, and 

from between this hill and the adjacent mountains, pent in a 
narrow channel, comes roaring out the river Tummcl, and falls 
headlong down, involved in^hite foam, which rises into a ihist 
all round it, ... In short, since I saw the Alps I have seen 
nothing sublime till now.' 

' Mr. Walpole’s letters to his various correspondents extend 
over a period of sixty years from 1735. They have been recently 
arranged chronologically and edited, with notes, in nine volumes, 
by Mr. Peter Cunningham. 


Letters of 

Horace 
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more fully in the edition of his works by ^r. 
Southey ; those of Burns are included in Currie’s 
edition of his works. The diary and letters of 
Madame D’Arblay (Miss Burney) have been edited 
by her niece. A posthumous volume of letters 
from' the continent, of contemporary interest, by the 
first Earl of Dudley to the Bishop of Llandaff, ap- 
peared in 1840. 

Of late years it has been a frequent practice to 
incorporate an author’s letters, when deemed worthy 
of publication, in a memoir of his life, as in Moore’s 
‘ Life of Lord Byron,’ Lockhart’s ‘ Life of Sir 
Walter Scott,’ and Earl Russell’s ‘ Memoirs and 
Correspondence of Mr. Moore.’ Without going the 
length of the opinion of Lord Hardwicke,' ‘ that no 
works have done more service to mankind than those 
which have appeared in the shape of letters upon 
familiar subjects, and which perhaps were never 
intended to be published,’ recotirse may very well be 
had to these and other epistolary works for much 
entertaining and more or less instructive reading. 


II. VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

* 

Books of Voyages and Travels written by natives 
of Britain are of course entitled to some place in 
Literary literature, but it is difficult to say exactly what place 
they should take. If veracity be a leading quality of 
of travels. books, the less invention and imagination they 
have the better. If the author’s route or journey be 
the guiding thread of his discourse, arrangement of 

‘ In the case of Pope v. Curl, June 1741, Atkyn’s Reports. 
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subject is provided for.. His selection of facts and 
things observed may indeed show greater or less 
judgment ; his propriety of thought and sentiment in 
commenting upon what he has seen may be greater 
or less ; the style and diction of his narrative may 
be more or less perspicuous and pure. 

Assuming then a bona fide book of travels to be a 
literary work, it would seem that, to give it a good 
standing as such, the facts narrated ought to be of 
sufficient novelty and importance to justify the 
traveller appearing before the public in print ; the 
comments on the facts observed should be sug- 
gestive, the reflections just, and the language of 
the narrative unaffected and clear.' The voyages 
and travels that have taken most hold of the national 
mind and have kept in after years their position as 
standard books, possessing an interest of their own, 
may probably be found to possess the qualities now 
mentioned in a greater or less degree. 

Among the most noteworthy books of travel in 
the beginning of the i8th century is that of Mr. 
Addison, entitled ‘ Remarks on several Parts of 
Italy and Switzerland in the Years 1701, 1702, 1703.’ 
As the production of a scholar and man of refined 
taste these travels possess a certain value, but are 
more remarkable for their erudition and quotations 
from the Roman poets with reference to classical 


' The works to be mentioned in this brief notice are intended 
to be Voyages and Travels, properly so called ; that is, registers 
or journals of the tour or voyage, and of the traveller’s proceed- 
ings, or adventures, if he have any, and nctf mere accounts or de- 
scriptions of the result of his observations. 
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localities than for observation 6f life and manners, 
such as might have been looked for from the author 
of the ‘ Spectator. The Voyages and Travels in 
Summary the following summary possess more of human 
tookrof" interest as well as much valuable information on a 
variety of subjects. Such are — 
travels. (In Europe) Pennant’s ‘ First and Second Tours 
1 768-72. in Scotland ; ’ Dr. J ohnson’s ‘ J ourney to the W estern 
1773. Islands;’ Bray’s ‘Tour in Derbyshire and York- 

1777, shire;’ Arthur Young’s ‘Tour in Ireland,’ which, 
1776-78. according to Miss Edgeworth, was the first faithful 

portrait of the inhabitants of Ireland ; * the same 
1787-^. author’s * Tour in France,’ the observations in which 
are directed principally to the state of agriculture, 
but are of interest as to the state of France at the 
commencement of the Revolution; Archdeacon 

1778. Coxe’s ‘ Travels in Switzerland and in the Northern 
Countries of Europe ; ’ Sir Robert Kcr Porter’s 

1805-8. ‘Travelling Sketches in Russia and Sweden;’ Sir 
1810. George Stewart Mackenzie’s ‘ Travels in Iceland;’ 
1810-23. Dr. Edward Clarke’s ‘Travels’ in various countries, 
combining instruction and amusement in an eminent 
1809-10. degree; Journey of Sir John C, Hobhouse (Lord 
Broughton) through Albania and other provinces 
1841. of Turkey; Colonel Mure’s ‘Journal of a Tour in 
Greece and the Ionian Islands;’ the Hon. Mr. 
Curzon’s ‘ Visit to the Monasteries of the Levant’ 

* As regards art, Mr. Addison shows himself in this book more 
conversant with the statuary of the ancients than with the paint- 
ing and sculpture of modem Italy \ and in architecture he sees 
apparently nothing worthy of remark at Venice, though he ad- 
mires the palazzos of Florence and the renaissance buildings of 
Kome. ^ Castle Rackrent^ ad Jinem. 
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(/;<• Add) Captain Daniel Beeckman’s ‘ Voyage 1713- 
to the Island of Borneo John Bell of Antermony’s 
' Travels from St Petersburg to divers parts of Asia, 1715. 
including China and Pekin ‘ A Voyage Round the 
World,' by George Anson, Esq., Comm'ander-in- 1740-44- 
chief of a squadron of his Majesty’s ships sent 
upon an expedition to the South Seas, compiled 
from his papers and materials by Richard Walter, 
chaplain to the expedition, — a ‘ tale of the sea ’ in 
real life, combining in a narrative of much interest 
the incidents of a voyage of discovery and of a raid 
against the Spanish merchantmen ; Three Voyages 
to the Pacific Ocean and Australasia, by Captain 1768-80. 
James Cook, the intrepid successor of the Dampiers 
and navigators of a previous age ; Captain W. 
Francklin’s ‘ Tour from Bengal to Persia;’ Syme’s 1786. 
‘Embassy to the Kingdom of Ava;’ Sir George 1795. 

Staunton’s ‘Notes and Proceedings during the 1816. 

British Embassy to Pekin ; ’ Sir Alexander Burnes’ 

‘ Travels into Bokhara, being a journey from India 1834, 
to Cabool, Tartary, and Persia;’ and the same 
author’s ‘ Personal Narrative of a Journey to and 1836-8. 
residence in the city of Cabool.’ The ‘ Crescent and 1845 
the Cross’ of 'Eliot Warburton and Mr. Kinglake’s 
‘ Eothen’ are agreeably written travels in the Asiatic 
provinces of Turkey, 

{In Africa) Windhus’s- ‘ Journey to Mequinez,’ 
the residence of the Emperor of Morocco, on the 
occasion of Commodore Stewart’s embassy thither 1721. 
for the redemption of the British captives; Dr. 
Thomas Shaw’s ‘ Travels in Barbary and the 
Levant,’ esteemed for accuracy of observation and 1736. 
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1768-73. their illustration of scripture and the classic authors ; 

Bruce’s ‘Travels in Abyssinia to discover the source 
1792-8. of the Nile;’ W. G. Brown’s ‘Travels in Africa, 
Egypt and Syria ; ' Mungo Park’s ‘ First and Second 
,796- Travels in Africa,’ written in a lucid and simple 
style ; Denham and Clapperton’s ‘ Narratives of 
1822-24. Travels and Discoveries in northern and central 
Africa;’ Richard and John Lander’s ‘Journal of an 
expedition to explore the course and termination of 
the Niger;’ and Captain John Hanning Speke’s 
1863. ‘Journal of the discovery of the source of the Nile 
in the Lake Victoria-Nyanza,’ — a discovery which 
, has solved the problem of many preceding ages. Of 
the travels in Africa of Dr. Livingstone and of Sir 
Samuel Baker, the hope may be expressed that they 
are not yet concluded. 

1735. {/« America) Ulloa’s ‘ Voyage to South America,’ 

translated from the Spanish with observations by 
John Adams; Dr. Barnaby’s ‘Travels in North 
1759-60. America ’ during the period immediately preceding 
the American war; Captain Basil Hall’s ‘Journal 
1820-22. written on the coasts of Chili, Peru and Mexico ; ’ 
his ‘Voyage to Loo Choo, and other Fragments of 
Voyages and Travels,’ all sufficiently entertaining. 
The narratives of the various expeditions conducted 
by Parry, Franklin and other navigators, with the 
intent (vain for any practical purpose) of discovering 
in the Polar Seas and along their inhospitable shores 
a north-west passage between the two continents, 
are full of curious and often painful interest. 
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CHAPTER I. 

BRITISH ARCHITECTURE IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. 

Palladian-classical architecture — Architecture and land- 
scape gardening — Variations of classical architecture — 

Greek — Italian — Street architecture. 

At the period of the accession of the House of Han- 
over the adoption of the Italian or Palladian style 
for new buildings of an architectural character may 
be regarded as having been the general rule in Eng- 
land. Sir Christopher Wren's designs for churches 
in the metropolis and other buildings were gradually 
being carried into execution ; some of them, after 
his own decease, being executed by his pupil 
Nicholas Hawksmoor. This architect built also 
from his own designs, but cannot be said to have 
improved upon the practice of his master. 

Sir John Vanbrugh, who had more originality Sirj. 
than Hawksmoor and greater genius, attempted a brugh. 
variation in the Palladian style, without much sue- ^^726. 
cess as regards any permanent influence on English 
building of the period. His name is usually asso- 
ciated with his two principal works, Blenheim and 
Castle Howard ; both of them displaying his pecu- 
liar manner, which looked to grandeur and pic- 
turesque effect rather than to regularity of style. 
While ridiculed by Pope .and Horace Walpole for 
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heaviness and want of grace in his designs, Vanbrugh 
has been extolled by Sir Joshua Reynolds and Sir 
Uvedale Price for a certain pictorial excellence in 
his architecture.^ His peculiar merit in this respect 
is analysed by Sir Joshua into an understanding of 
light and shadow and great skill in composition. 
Vanbrugh’s cupolas and towers (if towers they are) 
not only group well together, but give a rich variety 
of outline against the sky, the want of which is fre- 
quently felt in classical buildings. 

The architectural performances of James Gibbs, 
Colin Campbell, and William Kent had the ques- 
tionable merit of materially aiding to imprint on 
British architecture of the i8th century its Palladian- 
classical character. Of these architects Gibbs may 
be regarded as the best, his reputation resting prin- 
cipally on the Radcliffe library at Oxford and the 
church of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, London, with 
its fine octostyle portico. Campbell, author of the 
‘ Vitruvius Britannicus ’ (containing his own designs), 
was professedly a follower of Inigo Jones ; but going 
farther than Jones in his admiration of porticoes.* 
A porticoed house became the general, though not 
universal type, of an English mansion several varia- 
tions being in course of time introduced upon it. 
Combinations of arches with columnar ordinances, 
broken entablatures, attached columns and pilaster 
fronts, came into vogue as justified by Palladian pre- 
cedents. Better features of the Italian style, when 

^ Reynolds’ 13th Discourse \ Price on the Picturesque^ vol. ii. 
p. 212. 

* Fergusson’s Modern Styles of Architecture {1862), p. 286. 
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well applied^ were the , cupola and the unbroken 
crowning cornice along the roof. 

William Kent, designer and architect as well as 
landscape gardener, was regarded in his day as a 
profound authority in all matters of taste, from 
an arcade or a ceiling to the design of a lady’s 
gown. His success in the world appears to have 
considerably exceeded his desert ; but whether this 
was owing to bold pretensions or to the defective 
taste of the day, or to the influence of his patron the 
Earl of Burlington, it would be difficult to say. His 
connection with Lord Burlington was fortunate for 
him, in so far as his lordship’s taste in architecture 
being better than his own, Mr. Kent occasionally got 
the credit of designs in which the peer had the prin- 
cipal part. The front and colonnade of Burlington 
House in Piccadilly and the northern or park-front 
of the Treasury buildings at Whitehall and the 
Horse Guards are the chief structures associated 
with the name of Kent. 

This architect had in some way incurred the high 
displeasure of Hogarth the painter, and is introduced 
along with the Earl of Burlington in two of Hogarth’s 
satirical prints, both of which, although of different 
years, have the feature in common of a view of 
‘ Burlington Gate’ or front of Burlington House. 
Kent is drawn in both prints perched on the summit 
of the pediment, while Michael Angelo and Raphael, 
iflaced below on each extremity of the pediment, 
regard him with amazement. In one of the prints 
Lord Burlington and Mr. Pope are engaged in 
whitewashing the front of Burlington House. 
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During the latter half of the i8th century Sir 
William Chambers, Sir Robert Taylor, Robert and 
J ames Adam, were the architects whose works were 
in the highest repute. George Dance, the second of 
that name who held the office of city architect, had 
the merit (although not a first-class architect) of con- 
structing Newgate prison — a building of massive 

and simple character, with a facade showing some- 

• 

thing of the early Florentine manner, and satisfying 
the taste from its appearance of perfect appropriate- 
ness to its object The Mansion-house of London 
was also the work of Dance. Sir William Chambers 
was the architect of Somerset House, which, not- 
withstanding all the criticism it has undergone, is a 
great example of the Italian style and the chief 
architectural work of the reign of George III.^ 'I'he 
Strand front is considered the best, though its effect 
is marred by the narrowness of the street. The 
southern interior of the quadrangle is too much 
broken into parts, so as to deprive it of that massive 
grandeur of effect its size should warrant. The 
river-front, though liable to observation on the same 
ground, shows a fine extent of ornamental building. 

Among edifices in the Palladian style the works 
of Robert and James Adam take a fair position. 
Their father William Adam, a Scotchman, built 
Hopetoun House in Linlithgowshire. Robert and 
James are known in England by the Adelphi Terrace 

' Sir Joshua Reynolds, whose excellent portrait of Chambers 
is in the jmssession of the Royal Academy, calls Somerset House 
‘ an illustrious specimen of the architect’s abilities.’ — loth Discourse. 
Sir W. Chambers died in 1796. 
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buildings (one of the first approaches to improve- 
ment in the street architecture of London), and by 
the screen of the Admiralty ; also by Keddlestono 
Hall, Derbyshire, Caenwood in Middlesex, and other 
houses. They also built the Register House in 
Edinburgh. The latest work in the preparation of Died 
designs for which the Adams were engaged was the ^ 
College of Edinburgh. Of their designs the only 
part ultimately adopted was the present street front 
of Roman Doric (omitting the central cupola pro- 
posed by them) and the Ionic colonnades in the 
corners of the quadrangle. This building, including 
a library hall of great architectural beauty, was after- 
wards completed in the Italian style by William 
Playfair, a Scottish architect.^ 

From the designs of these and other architects Palladum 
♦ , . T 1 • architcc- 

numerous mansion-houses in the Italian manner ture in 

were erected before the close of the i8th century in 

all parts of the United Kingdom. A considerable 

proportion of these houses had columnar porticoes, 

while combinations frequently appeared of the arch 

and column in fronts.*^ In many instances, whether 


^ Life and \Vorks of IV. If. Playfai}\ by J. M. Graham, 
in Transactions of Scoitish A ?‘chitccttiral Institute^ i860. 

“ The publication in numbers of the Vieicfs (f Country Scats in 
England., Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, by John Preston Neale, 
commenced in i8t8. Taking the views in this book of the* 
mansion-houses in the county of York alone, there were at that 
date twenty-three houses in the Palladian or Italian style, of which 
thirtc'^n have porticoes ; twelve houses in the style of Elizabeth 
and James, having more or less of Italian detail; and three 
modern Gothic. This summary may not be cpiite accurate, as 
from the small scale of Neale’s views the style of architecture is 
in some houses not very distinctly seen. 
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from following too much the same models or from 
the edifices being unsuited to the scenery and cli- 
mate of this country, the result architecturally is 
believed to have been the reverse of satisfactory ; 
and .some may think Pope’s vaticination, conveyed 
in the following lines,^ has been fulfilled in regard to 
much of the i8th century building in England : — 

You show us Rome was glorious, not profuse. 

And pompous buildings once were things of use. 

Yet shall, my lord, your just, your noble rules 
Fill half the land with imitating fools ; 

Who random drawings from your sheets shall take, 
And of one beauty many blunders make ; 

Load some vain church with old theatric state, 

Turn arcs of triumph to a garden gate ; . . . 

Shall call the winds through long arcades to roar, 
Proud to catch cold at a Venetian door; 

Conscious they act a true Palladian part. 

And if they starve, they starve by rules of art. 

Simultaneously with the adoption in England of 
the Palladian instead of the old English or Eliza- 
bethan style of architecture for man.sions and 
country-houses, a change took place likewise in the 
treatment of the immediately adjoining ground. 
Along with other foreign features introduced in the 
reigns of Elizabeth and James I., a taste for Italian 
gardening as an adjunct of the house had been 
widely extended. The gardens were enriched with 
architectural embellishment, and as art enlarged its 
range, ornaments in fountains and basins were suc- 
cessively added ; grass terraces connected by flights 


' Epistle to the Earl oj Burlington. 
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of steps were decorated with balustrades, vases and 
statues. Slopes of velvet turf, parterres of flowers 
bordered with stone ledges, bowling-greens and 
shady alleys of yews and limes, gave variety to the 
scene. In the reign of William III. the Dutch taste 
in gardening, more minutely formal, was partially 
superinduced upon the Italian or the later Italian- 
French manner of Charles II. ; and the pleasure- 
ground was cut into straight little walks, fraternal 
alleys with curious bowers, quincunxes and other 
figures intersected by hedges of holly, yew, horn- 
beam and beech clipped into fantastic shapes.* Of 
these two kinds of garden the Italian, with its archi- 
tectural features and larger manner, was the more 
important in an architectural point of view. Both 
were destined to be sacrificed to what was called 
a more natural or park-like treatment of the ground. 

As if to compensate for the introduction into 

. . sc-ipe 

England of Palladian mansions, fashion decreed that gawien- 
the ground about a house should be gardened into i8th 
a so-called natural and English landscape. Grass 
lawns and trees were brought up to the very door 
and windows. Belts and clumps of planting, arti- 
ficial water, • undulating ground, became the watch- 
words and substantial signs of the new mode of 

m 

' Walpole On Modern Gardening {Anecdotes of Paint mg in 
England^ vol. iv.) ; Essays on the Picturesque^ by Sir Uveclale 
Price. A letter of Mr. Pope to Martha Blount (1714) contains 
a particular description of the old ganlen and house, as then ex- 
isting, of Sherborne Castle in Dorsetshire. At the country-seat 
of Levens, near Kendal, a handsome garden in the old taste 
still remains, terraced and with trees and hedges clipped into 
shapes. 
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* improving/ which was in vogue during a consider- 
able part of last century, and spread into all corners 
of the kingdom. Kent, Lancelot Brown, and Repton 
were successively the chief apostles and teachers of 
this rnethod of landscape gardening, which had some 
good but more ill features.^ It is thus pleasantly 
described by Cowper in ‘ The Task : 

Improvement, too, the idol of the age,^ 

Is fed with many a victim. Lo, he comes ! 

The omnipotent magician, Brown, appears ! 

Down falls the venerable pile, the abode 
Of our forefathers, a grave whisker*d race. 

Yet tasteless. Springs a palace in its stead. 

But in a distant spot where, more exposed, 

It may enjoy th’ advantage of the north 
And aguish east, till time shall have transform’d 
Those naked acres to a sheltering grove. 

He speaks. The lake in front becomes a lawn, 
Woods vanish, hills subside and valleys rise, 

And streams, as if created for his use. 


^ The grounds of Stowe were laid out by the first Lord Cob- 
ham when regularity was in fashion. It ‘appears, from Bray's 
T?ur in Derbyshire in 1777, that after they had been ‘improved' 
according to the landscape-gardening of Kent and Brown, ‘ the 
original boundary was still preserved on account of its magnifi- 
cence ; for round the whole circuit of between five and six miles 
is carried a broad gravel walk, planted with rows of trees, and open 
either to the park or the country. . , , In the interior scenes 
of the garden, few traces of regularity appear ; where it yet 
remains in the plantations in any degree, it is at least disguised ; 
a basin which was an octagon is converted into an irregular 
piece of water falling down a cascade into a lake below.' 

* ‘Our aunt’s bell rings,' says Miss Neville in She Stoops to 
Conquer^ ‘for our afternoon's walk round the improvements.' — 
Act /. 
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Pursue the track of his directing wand, 

Sinuous or straight, now rapid and now slow. 

Now murmuring soft, now roaring in cascades, 

Even as he bids ! The enraptured owner smiles ; 

’Tis finish’d. And yet, finish’d as it seems. 

Still wants a grace, the loveliest ifecould show — 

A mine to satisfy the enormous cost. 

So deeply imbued were the English builders of Recur- 
the 1 8th century with the conventional canons and [he*pure 
manner of Palladio, Bernini, and the architecture of Erfeek 
their school, that a long time elapsed before it oc- tccture. 
curred to anyone to look beyond it and examine 
the original examples of the classical style. The 
British public had acquired a knowledge of Roman 
architecture through the Palladian version. Of the 
pure classical architecture of Greece they were almost 
entirely ignorant. Even Sir William Chambers, in his 
‘ 1 ’ realise on Civil Architecture ’ (for half a century 
the only systematic book on the subject), when he 
comes to speak of the Greek style, shows how 
defective was his acquaintance with it, depreciating 
and underrating the Greek in comparison with the 
Italian style.^ As regards Roman architecture, the 
publications of Dawkins and Wood • illustrating 
Palmyra and Balbec,^ and Robert Adam’s en- 1764. 
graved drawings of the palace of Diocletian 
at Spafatro, excited considerable interest, but they, 
do not seem to have had much effect on the pre- 
vailing style of building. The Greek architecture 


' P. 1 16, edition by Gwilt, 1825. 'The first edition of Cham- 
bers’ Treatise was published in 1759. 

* London, 1753 and 1757 - 
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became first practically known in this country through 
the publications of James Stuart and Nicholas 
Revett.^ 

The full effect of these publications and of the 
enquiry into ajjd study of the subject they occa- 
sioned did not appear till the commencement of the 
present century. About that time, a strong feeling 
arose to get quit if possible of the trammels of the 
Palladian school, and to have recourse to the models 
of classical architecture at its fountain-head. This 
however it was easier to propose than to put in 
execution. The monuments of Grecian art were 
mostly temples ; in other words, buildings adapted 
to a southern climate and to the purposes of pagan 
worship. To make a direct copy or reproduction of 
those ancient structures, although tried in one or 
two instances, was well-nigh impossible, and in- 
advisable if it had been possible. The next thing 
to endeavour was to master and get at the principle 
and spirit of the Greek style, and apply it to modern 
buildings and the requirements of modern life. This 
was the very difficulty, with a change of circumstances, 
which the Italian builders had to encounter in their 
adaptation of the Roman style to modern uses, and 
which they might be said to have by degrees in 
some measure overcome, however opinions might 
differ as to the satisfactory character of the results. 

• Thfese two architects and draughtsmen having visited Greece, 
and particularly Athens, brought back with them a series of accu- 
rate drawings and measurements of the ancient monuments of 
Athens, which, with the aid of the Dilettanti Society, were en- 
graved and published in successive volumes in 1761, 1787, 1794. 
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It will, it is believed, be generally acknowledged, itsdiffi- 
that the adoption of a more strictly classical style of 
building, having reference to the models of pure 
Grecian art, has been accomplished (in most in- 
stances) with very doubtful success,* When a feeling 
is shown for harmony, proportion and general fitness, 
and common sense is displaybd in the application 
of the Greek style, the result may be satisfactory. 

But when a disproportioned Doric or Ionic portico is 
made to front a misshapen mass of building, wlien 
Choragic monuments or Lanterns are perched on the 
top of peripteral Exchange-rooms, and steeples, made 
up (very characteristically in the climate of Britain) 
of Towers of the Winds, rise from what is called a 
Grecian but is really a nondescript temple or church, 
such pseudo-classical attempts can be regarded only 
with regret 

The Greek style was equally difficult and intract- 
able in ecclesiastical and in civil edifices. In the 
churches where it has been tried, the building cost of 
which was limited, the re.sult has usually been a 
chaste but meagre plainness, with incongruity exter- 
nally and inconvenience within. Comparatively few 
churches, therefore, have been erected in the pure 
classical style. Of the civil edifices in this style the 
Bank of England is an example in everyone’s view., 

The peculiarity of the site and the fall of the ground 
presented difficulties which the architect. Sir John 
Soane, is not thought to have entirely got’^ over ; 
but a great effect is produced by several of its archi- 
tectural features. The British Museum by Sir 
Robert Smirke, Grange House in Hampshire by 
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Wilkins, as well as sonfie other columnar edifices, are 
regarded as not altogether successful examples of the 
temple architecture of Greece. The wind roars 
through long colonnades quite as much as througli 
long arcades, and a cold may be caught at a Doric 
or Ionic door quite as well as at a Venetian door.^ 
Scotland did not escape the classical of the 
early part of the present century. The merchants 
of Glasgow erected an Exchange-room in the form 
of a peripteral Grecian temple, and on the Calton 
hill of Edinburgh there sprang up four elegant little 
monuments in the Greek style, besides twelve Doric 
columns of a portico for the intended Parthenon of 
‘ Modern Athens/ The High School on the south 
slope of this hill, designed by Thomas Hamilton, is 
well set down, and is one of the best modern speci- 
mens of the adaptation of the style to a useful 


‘ In the internal arrangements of The British Museum very 
extensive accommodation has been provided, not only for the 
valuable sculpture and other contents of the museum, but for the 
vast collection of books and manuscripts of which the library 
consists. In 1855 the Dome reading-room was bfiilt within the 
quadrangle upon an area of 48,000 superficial feet j the plan of 
it, originally suggested by Mr. Panizzi, librarian of the Museum, 
having been carried into execution by Mr. Sidney Smirkc. The 
room is circular, causing some difficulty (as in all round rooms) in 
becoming acquainted with its localities; having tables and pas- 
sages exactly similar converging towards the centre space. The 
Museum reading-room may be compared in form to the upper 
portion of the Pantheon at Rome, the diameter of its dome, 140 
feet, being only two feet less than that of the Pantheon. The 
building is constmeted principally of iron, with brick arches be- 
tween the mam ribs, supported by twenty iron piers, and is lighted 
from the roof and by side windows at a considerable height from 
the floor; the glazing, ventilation, and heating being very artisti- 
cally provided for. 
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building. Mr. Playfair, whom we have seen taking 
up the designs of Robert and James Adam, built 
for the Trustees of Scottish manufactures, assisted by 
the government, two classical structures in Edin- 
burgh upon a moderate scale and sufficiently well 
adapted to their purpose. One of these, the Royal 
Institution, is on the general plan of an octo-style 
peristylar temple of Grecian Doric, having an ex- 
hibition gallery in the centre lighted from the roof, 
with suites of rooms at the sides. Its effect is much 
injured by the nature of the site, from which the 
ground rises on two sides. The other is the build- 
ing appropriated to the Scottish National Gallery 
and Royal Scottish Academy, of Greek Ionic; an 
oblong building with a square central mass, having 
porticoes at each side and at the ends. It contains 
two long suites of rooms lighted from the roof. 

Of British examples of Grecian art St. George’s 
Hall, Liverpool, designed by Harvey L. Elmes, is 
l^erhaps the most successful, looking to its design 
externally and internally and to the purity of its 
ornament and detail. Built in accordance with the 
principles of Greek architecture, it displays at the 
same time a ‘certain originality in their application. 
It is indeed the only British building in the classical 
style which can be named along with the church 
of the Magdalene at Paris. 

In almost all building in the stricter classical 
style the defect or at least the inferiority of our 
sculptural decoration causes a line of demarcation 
between ancient and modern Greek architecture 
which has not as yet, and is not likely to be, got 
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over. Without sculptural ornament Greek forms 
and details, when applied in modern buildings, 
though they may be chaste and correct, are apt to 
run into plainness and monotony, of which instances 
are to be seen constantly. There is moreover in 
the pure Greek style a haughty simplicity (to use 
an expression of Mr. Ruskin’s) which demands 
certain conditions in regard to scale, situation and 
other things, to render it pleasing. Being restricted 
to the ground floor, or, if a disproportionate dimension 
of column is employed, to the ground and first floors, 
a Greek building of considerable size also requires 
more horizontal space than often can be afforded. 

It is not, therefore, very surprising, taking these 
various considerations into view, that notwithstand- 
ing the lofty pretensions of the Greek to be the 
true classical style, the Italian in its various modifi- 
cations should yet have kept its position as a useful 
popular style. Not disdaining that ornament, more 
rich than pure, which it brings from the Palazzos of 
Genoa, Rome, and Venice,. now part and parcel of 
the style, it is more agreeable and striking to the 
general eye. And looking to its numerous combi- 
nations of the arch and column, or its ornamental 
facades without those combinations, and to its power 
of rising to a height of several stories and thus 
allowing more internal accommodation in a given 
space of ground, it is also better suited than the 
Greek to modern living and requirements. Of late 
years we have seen various new examples of the 
Italian style in mansions of the nobility and gentry 
and in public buildings and club-houses, showing 
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upon the whole an improvement on the examples of 
the same style in the last century, and affording 
evidence of more enlarged views and a better study 
of architecture. The park front of Bridgewater 
bouse, London, by Sir Charles Barry, is regarded as 
one of the best of the recent faQades ; the propor- 
tions good, the windows, including dormers, well set 
and grouped, the balustrades, cornices, and chimneys 
tastefully managed — and no portico. 

The picturesque irregularity of the old streets 
and gable-fronted houses of English towns, with 
their high-pitched and occasionally thatched roofs, 
having succumbed to the natural causes of decay 
and the progressive enlargement of the towns, the 
modern street architecture that succeeded was, 
generally speaking, during the i8th century, very 
plain and tiresomely monotonous. In illustration of 
this, reference need only be made to Baker Street, 
Gower Street, and Gloucester Place, in London, and 
to the streets or ‘ divisions ’ of the new town of 
Pldinburgh as originally built. The street architec- 
ture of the town of Bath was of a more elegant and 
pretentious character. There was at Bath ready 
access to good freestone quarries in .the neighbour- 
hood, and its commanding situation upon the slope 
of a hill aided in giving effect to the new buildings 
that arose about the middle of the i8th century in 
that fashionable watering place. ^ 

* ‘ I was impatient,’ writes Mr. Matthew Bramble, in Smollett’s 
Thmphrey Clinker {iTji), ‘to see tlie boasted improvements in 
architecture for which the upper parts of the town have been so 
much celebrated, and t’other day I made a circuit of all the new 
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Street architecture is of late years considerably 
improved, though still in many respects defective. 
When this improvement commenced, the classical 
style, as that most in vogue and supposed to be the 
most . manageable, was usually adopted. By group- 
ing parcels of houses and sides of squares, and by 
a free use of central porticoes, engaged or other- 
wise, pilasters, lines of balustrades, vases and 
sphinxes, architects such as Holland and Nash in 
London and Playfair in Edinburgh have en- 
deavoured to do away and break the monotony of 
modern streets and squares. In the principal 
squares of Edinburgh, and in the terraces (by 
Playfair) on the Calton hill, this more varied and 
ornamental treatment is seen to as much advantage 
though on a less scale than in London, from the 

buildings. The square, though irregular, is on the whole pretty 
well laid out, spacious, open and airy' and in my opinion by far 
the most wholesome and agreeable situation in Bath, especially 
the upper side of it ] but the avenues to it are mean, dirty, dan- 
gerous, and indirect. . . . The Circus is a pretty bauble, contrived 
for show, and looks like Vespasian’s amphitheatre turned outside 
in. If we consider it in point of magnificence, the great number 
of small doors belonging to the separate houses, the inconsider- 
able height of the different orders, the affected ornaments of 
the architrave, which are both childish and misplaced, and the 
areas projecting into the street, surrounded with iron rails, destroy 
a good part of its effect upon the eye ; and perhaps we shall find 
it still more defective if we view it in the light of convenience. 
The figure of each separate dwelling-house, being the segment of 
a circle, must spoil the symmetry of the rooms by contracting 
them towards the street windows and leaving a large sweep in the 
space behind. . . The same artist who planned the Circus* has 
likewise projected a Crescent. When that is finished, we shall 
probably have a Star, and those who are living thirty years hence 
may perhaps see all the signs of the Zodiac exhibited at Bath.' 
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excellent quality of the Edinburgh freestone and, in 
the case of the terraces just mentioned, their pecu- 
liarly fine situation. In more recent London archi- 
tecture, in the building of large hotels, palazzo club- 
houses, banks, and public offices, the advantage in a 
picturesque point of view of giving a varied line by 
breaks in the outline, pavilion-towers, and ornamental 
chimneys, has been recognised and acted upon with 
greater or less success ; classical architects taking a 
hint in this particular from the Gothic style and 
from Vanbrugh’s manner. The National Gallery in 
Trafalgar Square (by Wilkins), of common-place 
renaissance architecture, with one of the finest sites 
in the world, is much injured in point of effect by its 
insignificant cupola. The London University build- 
ing recently erected behind Burlington House from 
the design of Sir James Pennethorne is an elegant 
and well-proportioned composition in the Italian 
•Style, enriched with statuary ornament. 

In the modern and most showy parts of London 
the plasterer’s skill is too much had recourse to, the 
use of stucco being apparently regarded as a neces- 
sary expedient where, in the absence of hewn stone, 
an ornamental exterior is to be provided at a mo- 
derate expense.^ That this is a crying evil, not 
only architecturally, but from the circumstance of 
stucco, plaster and paint requiring constant attention 


^ The era of stucco and plaster seems to have commenced in 
London in the latter ])ortion of tlie i8th century. Mr. Pulf, in 
tile CrUic (1779), is spoken of as preparing a paragraph adver- 
tisement for the newspapers, from ‘ A detester of visible brick- 
work, in lavour of the new invented stucco.^ 
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in order to preserve them from the effects of hu- 
midity, will be evident to anyone who remarks the 
columnar porches and other parts of houses fronting 
the east in many parts of Belgravia*and the western 
suburbs of London. Such a use or rather abuse of 
stucco in the external coating of houses is a great 
argument in favour of the growing taste for houses 
built of superior brick-work with stone quoins. In 
brick houses of this kind, having terra cotta fronts 
and mouldings, there is great scope for originality 
of treatment in a solid material and at moderate ex- 
pense. Variety of colour also in the bricks and terra 
cotta, not applied to excess, may be used to enhance 
the ornamental effect. The chief risk in the use of 
terra cotta frontage ornaments arises from the 
shrinking of the material, and hence the advantage 
of a pure body of good clay over mixed material, 
as producing a greater uniformity of shrinking, is 
understood to be recognised in practice. For dura- 
bility and beauty of line good freestone will gene- 
rally be preferred ; but terra cotta work gives a 
fineness of surface and a variety of colouring, where 
that is wanted, not easily to be obtained in any 
other material. 


^ Had engineering architecture, including bridges, aqueducts, 
lighthouses, railway-stations, &c., come within the scope of this 
historical survey, the works of the Messis, Rennie, Telford, Rendcl, 
Brunei, Cubitt, and G. and R. Stephenson would undoubtedly 
liave claiiiied attention. Of late years the desire to make this 
species of architecture ornamental and tasteful, as well as ^olid 
and useful, has been generally manifested, and in sotne instances 
carried into effect. 
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CHAPTER II. 

GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE AND ITS VARIETIES. 

Gothic Architecture — Its revival and use in ecclesiastical 
edifices — Question of its application to secular buildings 
— Sir C. Barry and the Houses of Parliament — Ttidor 
Gothic — Varieties. 

Having traced the progress of the classical style of 
architecture in its Italian variations and in the 
severer Greek style ; having remarked the impetus 
given to it originally by the genius of Jones and 
Wren, the mannerism and imitation that followed, 
and the revolt for a time of public taste in favour of 
the more genuine classicism of Greece, it remains now 
to advert to another phase in the history of British 
architecture. About the same time that the pure 
Greek style was asserting its claim to attention in 
contra-distinction to the ornate and mannered Italian, 
a powerful riv^l to both these forms of classicism 
appeared in what has been called the Gothic 
Revival. 

Notwithstanding the existence in all parts of the 
United Kingdom of many admirable monuments of 
Gothic building, that style had waned (as we have 
seen) before the influence of the Italian renaissance. 
Men of cultivated taste, of theory and of practice, 
the Wrens and Evelyns and Grays of their day. 
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united in depreciating it. The cathedrals and 
minsters were looked upon as wonderful productions 
of a barbarous age, which nobody could understand. 
Mr. Evelyn in his * Account of Architects and 
Architecture/ written in the reign of King William 
and dedicated to Sir Christopher Wren, speaks of 
them as * congestions of heavy, dark, melancholy, 
monkish piles, without any just proportion, use or 
beauty, compared with the truly ancient/ ^ The poet 
Gray, writing some fifty years after Evelyn, thus 
apostrophises the Gothic structures of Cambridge — 

Hail Horrors, hail ! Ye ever gloomy bowers, 

Yc Gothic fanes and antiquated towers, &c. 

And he thus sings of an old Gothic mansion — 

In Britain’s isle, no matter where, 

An ancient pile of building stands. 

The Huntingdons and Hattons there 
Employ’d the power of fairy hands 


* In this treatise Evelyn challenges a comparison of Henry 
the Seventh's chapel, with its ‘ sharp angles, jetties, narrow lights, 
lame statues, lace and other cut-work and crinkle-crankle,’ with 
the Ikmqueting-house at Whitehall, and St. Paul’s cathedral, so 
far as then built ; and of the Oxford schools and library, with the 
theatre at Oxford and with Greenwich Hospital \ and then asks, 
Avith an evident anticipation of the answer, ‘ which of the two 
manners strikes the understanding as well as the eye with the 
more majesty and solemn greatness ? * He admits that there is 
something ‘ solid and oddly artificial ’ in the Gothic manner, but 
complains of the ‘unreasonable thickness of the walls, the 
clumsy buttresses, towers, sharp-pointed arches, doors and other 
apertures without proportion, nonsense insertions of various 
marbles impertinently placed, turrets and pinnacles thick-set with 
monkeys and chimeras, and abundance of busy work and other 
incongruities.’ 
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To raise the ceiling^s fretted height, 

Each panel in achievements clothing — 

Rich windows that exclude the light, 

And passages that lead to nothing. ^ 

To the honour of Sir William Chambers, himself 
an architect in the classical manner, perhaps the 
earliest appreciation in more recent times of the 
merits of Gothic architecture, particularly in con- 
struction, appears in his ' Treatise of Arehitec 
ture'^: — 

To those usually called Gothic architects (says he) we 
arc indebted for the first considerable improvements in 
construction ; there is a lightness in their works, an art 
and boldness of execution to which the ancients nev^er 
arrived, and whicli the moderns comprehend and imitate 
with difficulty. . . Would our dilettanti^ instead of import- 
ing the gleanings of Greece, or our antiquaries, instead of 
publishing loose incoherent prints, encourage persons duly 
qualified to undertake a correct elegant publication of our 
own cathedrals and other buildings called Gothic, before 
they totally fall to ruin, it would be of great service to the 
arts of design, prcsciwc the remembrance of an extra- 
ordinary style of building now sinking fast into oblivion, 
and at the same time publish to the world the riches of 
Britain in the splendour of her ancient structures. 


^ Gray, when travelling on the continent in 1739, with the 
Hon. Horace Walpole, talks slightingly of the cathedral of 
Amiens as a ‘huge Gothic building, beset on the outside with 
thousands of small statues,* &c. ; and of Sienna cathedral as ‘ a 
huge pile of marble, laboured with a Gothic niceness and 
delicacy in the old-fashioned way ; * while he makes honourable 
mention of the twin renaissance churches at the Porta del Popolo 
at Rome as ‘of a handsome architecture.’ — Mason’s Life and 
Works of Gray. 

^ Third edition, p. 128. 


s 2 
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About the time of the publication of Chambers' 
Treatise in 1759, Horace Walpole was amusing 
himself with his Gothic plaything of Strawberry 
Hill. He could hardly have flattered himself that 
this villa was to be the nucleus of a revival of Gothic 
architecture ; but there can be no doubt that it was 
suggestive, leading to enquiry and to a study of the 
Gothic style. It would have conduced to a better 
appreciation of this style, and probably to an earlier 
and better practice, if there had been materials more 
accessible than the original Gothic examples, from 
which to gain the necessary knowledge of its princi- 
ples and details. The architects of that time had no 
guides to refer to in the way of trustworthy books 
containing designs of Gothic architecture. Even Sir 
Christopher Wren and the best of his successors, 
when required to build in the Gothic manner, mani- 
festly ignored its rules and detail.^ It is not surpris- 
ing, therefore, that when a desire for Gothic building, 
chiefly in the form of private dwelling-houses, arose 
and became fashionable in the latter half of the last 
century, the demand was but imperfectly supplied as 
regards satisfactory execution. 

In such a state of matters it was perhaps fortunate 
that comparatively few churches were built. In the 
case of country mansions and villas the zeal and im- 
patience of the admirers of Gothic outran the archi- 
tectural skill and knowledge of the time. In many 

• This is very evident in thechurch of St. Dunstan’s in the East, 
one of the exceptional churches in the Gothic style by Wren, which 
(with its effective Gothic spire resting upon four light arches of opeil 
work) has been restored and rebuilt in the present century. 
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part^ of the country Gothic castles arose, uncomfort- 
able as dwelling-houses and unworthy of the name 
of fortified places ; country squires erected priories, 
and London citizens rusticated in little Strawberry 
Hills. The Gothic house-building fervour culmi- 
nated in Fonthill Abbey, which was nearly completed 
in the early part of the present century, from the de- 
signs of James Wyatt, and was the wonder of its day. 

By this time experience and study had gradually 
brought about a considerable improvement in Gothic 
building. The careful researches and drawings of 
John Britton embodied in the ‘ Architectural Anti- 
quities of Great Britain’ and in his ‘ Cathedral Anti- 1807-21. 
quities of England,’ and the publications of the elder 
Pugin, contributed in a sensible manner to diffuse a 
knowledge both of the principles and of the appro- 
priate detail of Gothic. These were followed later 
in the present century, and with the same instructive 
tendency, by the publications of the younger Pugin, 
of Rickman, Billings, the ‘ Glossary of Architecture,' 
and by Mr. Fergusson’s ‘ History of Architecture.’^ 

With improved means of study and information jj„. 
the practice of Gothic building improved. Abbeys, 
priories, castles and Gothic villas, continued to spring practice 

• 11 1- • <■ 1 i«r of Gothic. 

up in all directions from the designs of the Wyatts, 

Smirke, Atkinson and other architects ; occasionally' 
without much regard to fitness for their purpose or 

' in tliese works, the wonderful improvement in the accuracy 
and beauty of the engraved designs is conspicuous. The dis- 
covery and practice of iihotography has also of late years done 
much to furnish a more perfect knowledge of the detail and 
ornaments as well of Gothic as of other kinds of building. 
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Ecclesi- 

astical 

buildings. 


appropriateness of site, but in better taste than 
formerly as to correctness of style and detail, and 
with more attention to internal comfort. 

This improved executive power in Gothic has 
however been most observable in ecclesiastical build- 
ings, in churches and schools and colleges ; and 
even those critics who have no partial bias towards 
the Gothic style allow the force of the considerations 
that weigh in its favour as a style more capable of 
being adapted to modern church architecture and of 
much greater variety than the classical, and also 
much less expensive to build in, consistently with 
good architecture. In the course of the last fifty 
years churches and buildings of ecclesiastical cha- 
racter have been erected in all parts of the kingdom 
in every mode of Gothic, from the Norman to the 
Tudor. ‘ 


1 Admitting, with some qualification, the superior advantages of 
the (joLhic as an ecclesiastical style, the accomplished author of 
Modern Styles of Archiiecitire (B. iv. ch. 5 ), charges its advocates 
with retrograding or going back to what he calls mediaeval times for 
their examples, and imitating too minutely what he calls mediaeval 
forms and ornamental detail ; their writings and practice reiter- 
ating the demand for Uruth,’ wdiile by constantly reproducing 
what belongs essentially to a former age, they are aiming at 
falsehood and constructing forgeries. But (with deference to Mr. 
Fergusson) it is thought that the Gothic architects do not pro- 
pose any such direct copying or minute imitation of particular 
early examples. In Gothic, as in Classical architecture, the forms 
and detail belonging to the style, as collected from examination of 
the best examples, are to be taken and applied according to the 
size, purpose, and position of the building, without slavish copy- 
ing. Of course, in restorations and additions, the imitation of the 
manner and ornament of the original building must necessarily be 
more exact and direct The Gotliic arcliitccture in Enginnd of the 
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As'feuming the recent use of the Gothic style in Appiica- 
ecclesiastical building to have been greatly on the cotWc 
increase, and assuming also that the preference thus 
shown for it rests upon good grounds, what shall be edifices, 
said of the application of the Gothic style to civil or 


13th and 14th centuries is generally considered the best ; and, how- 
ever originally derived, it may be regarded in its pointed manner as 
an architecture of native growth and perfecting. Taking this to be 
so, it is difficult to see why the Gothic in its best period should 
be depreciatingly lield up as a mediaeval and archaeological style 
any more than the Doric and temple architecture of the Greeks, 
which is known to have reached its most perfect state at an early 
period of their history. Several of the arts, both in ancient and 
modern times, have attained a high degree of excellence in ad- 
vance api)arently of the civilisation of the community within 
which tiicy have arisen. When the civilisation of the Greeks was 
at its height, they still hailed not only the Doric architecture, but 
the sculptures of the Theseion and the Parthenon as the best in 
their kind, and at .Piestum they built after the earlier examples. 
Painting in Italy arrived at great excellence very soon after 
Giotto and his contemporaries had rescued it from the platitude 
of the Byzantine manner, and when modern civilisation was just 
beginning to lake form. As well on the continent as in England, 
the old painting on glass, particularly in respect of colour, is 
generally considered quite as worthy of imitation as the finest 
coloured glass of more recent times. These analogies seem to 
strengthen the position of those friends of Gothic architecture 
who see no ground for being ashamed of building or endeavour- 
ing to build in that style of Gothic which is recognised as tlie 
best. Architecture, like any other art, must look to what has gone 
before ; and, if the pointed Gothic of the 14th century is the best 
that England can show, there is no reason why (provided a servile 
imitation or copying be avoided) we should reject the use of the 
precedents of that time. The present age is sufficiently strong in 
scientific and artistic invention, and in the progress made in the 
arts of design, to admit of its building according to the best 
precedents in the Gothic architecture of an earlier age, without 
its originality or common sense being subjected on that score to 
challenge. 
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secular architecture ? The best examples of Gothic 
(and upon which its style is formed) being ecclesias- 
tical, the secular building style must recur for its early 
examples to the grim keeps of the Norman era, to 
the Edwardian castles of the succeeding centuries, 
to the decaying though picturesque streets of old 
towns, and to the castles and mansions of the age of 
the Tudors, when by the fusion of races and the 
progress of civilisation the Saxon and Norman ele- 
ments, in architecture as in other things, had merged 
in the English. 

Although showing a considerable amount of 
thoughtful detail, the Early English secular building 
had no very prominent architectural features beyond 
towers, pointed gables, high-pitched roofs, and its 
adoption or retention of the principle of the arch in 
construction in preference to the lintel.' But a 
marked change came over it, - as has been already 
observed, in the reigns of Henry VIII. and Eliza- 
beth, by the introduction of Italian detail and orna- 
ment ; the use of which in the fa9ades and courts, 
superinduced upon the English or Gothic framework 
with a greater or less degree of enrichment, has 
communicated a peculiar character to the secular 
architecture of the latter portion of the reign pf Henry 
VIII. and of the reigns of Elizabeth and James I. 

Such being the phase in which secular architecture 
appeared in England at the time when the principal 
edifices to which the Gothic architect can refer as 

> Where a lintel was used, as in square-headed windows, it is 
believed to have been, as now, usually jirotected by a flat arching 
above. 
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examples, now or lately existing, were reared, this 
kind of architecture, Tudor and Jacobean, cannot 
evidently be dealt with in practice according to 
strict rules. It is essentially of an irregular character, 
though in the hands of an architect of taste and 
feeling by no means unsymmetrical ; susceptible of 
much variety of adaptation, and depending' for its 
effect upon its natural and picturesque arrangements 
and a varied sky-line. It consequently admits of 
a great variety of treatment ; as in the particular of 
windows, which may be square-headed, arched 
and pointed, single or grouped, according to the 
height of the wall, the surroundings of the house, 
and other circumstances.* 

The question of the application of the Gothic, 
or, as it is sometimes called, the native style, to 
civil or secular architecture was fairly raised in 1835, 
on the occasion of the erection of the new Houses 
of Parliament. The traditions of the leading poli- 
tical and London men of that day were in favour of 
the Italian style; but historical associations, the 
vicinity of Westminster Abbey, and the growing 
taste for the English style, at last prevailed; and 
the competition which was opened by Government 
for designs was restricted to the ‘ Gothic or Eliza- 


* On the constructive question of arch or lintel for windows 
and doors, Mr. G. G. Scott, in his Secular and Domestic Architec- 
ture (1858), allows considerable latitude ‘ I claim,’ says he, 
‘ for Gothic architecture the liberty to use the arch or the lintel as 
circumstances may dictate, with a preference, cceteris paribus, for 
the arch ; and in the same manner I claim for it the free choice of 
the different forms of arch, as may be best suited to each par- 
ticular position, with a general preference for the pointed arch.’ 


Tudor 

Gothic. 
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bethan’ style. The design of Mr, (afterwards Sir 
Charles) Barry, which was the one approved of, 
professed to be ‘ Tudor’ in style — of an early period 
in that style, when the detail and enrichment were 
still in most instances Gothic. 

Having touched upon this. Sir Charles Barry’s 
chief work, and one of the most remarkable of 
recent English efforts in architecture, we may be 
pardoned for devoting a page to this architect’s too 
short career, a rdsumd of which will aid in illustrating 
the course of the architectural ideas and practice of 
his day. Born in 1795, the son of a stationer in 
Westminster, Barry received an architectural edu- 
cation. He was in early life an ardent student of 
Greek architecture, and in a three years’ tour abroad 
became thoroughly acquainted with the best ex- 
amples of the Classical style. He soon however 
perceived that the Italian was more susceptible than 
the Greek of adaptation to modern requirements, 
though he long retained the opinion that it should be 
purified and refined, and treated in some measure 
d la grec. The Italian-Gothic he does not seem 
at this time to have much affected ; the Campanile at 
Florence being one of the few specimens of it he 
liked. On returning from abroad a sense of the 
importance of Gothic architecture appears to have 
grown upon him. In his mental constitution and 
his taste he was eclectic, and this concurred with the 
professional habits of an architect to prevent his 
exclusive devotion ter one style; Love of truthful- 
ness, of unity and regularity, and a careful subor- 
dination of ornament to the general design, were 
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with him guiding rules, to be observed while using 
any style, whether Italian or Gothic. His designs 
for the Travellers’ and Reform Clubs (in the style of 
Italian palazzo.s), and the Manchester Athenaeum, 
first gave him a position in England as a classical ar- 
chitect Bridgewater House is a later work, and in its 
facade to the park perhaps the best example of his 
Italian manner. A greater freedom of treatment is 
shown in the town-hall of Halifax, some anomalous 
features displaying themselves not quite in accord- 
ance with Barry’s earlier principles in art The 
Grammar School of Birmingham and various English 
mansions afforded him an opportunity, before the 1835. 
building of the new Houses of Parliament, of showing 
what he could do in the Gothic manner, to which 
he had given a careful study, taking the assistance 
of the younger Pugin for his detail.^ 

Considering the great size of the new palace of New 
W estminster (occupying, with the architectural terrace of Pariia- 
and enclosed spaces, an area of about eight acres), its 
numerous requirements internally in point of accom- 
modation, light, ventilation, acoustics, and along with 
all this the general symmetry of its plan. Sir Charles 
Barry’s design and execution of the building may be 
regarded on the whole as successful an example as 
was possible of the adaptation of the Tudor Gothic ■ 
to modern uses. Westminster Hall, recently adorned 
with national statues by English sculptors, forms a 
vestibule to the new edifice, out of proportion per- 


* Life and Works of Sir Charles Barry, by the Rev. Alfred 
l^arry, 1867. 
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haps in point of spaciousness, but hallowed by old 
associations. In the corridors and central -octagon 
historical statuary, sculptural ornament, and wall- 
painting (here more protected from the humidity of 
the climate than in other situations where it has 
been tried), lend their aid to architecture with great 
effect. In the Princes’ Chamber, as in other parts 
of the palace of Westminster, the decoration and 
Gothic detail is of marked character and carefully 
applied. The pyramidal group by Gibson of her 
Majesty seated, with statues of Justice and Cle- 
mency, both admirable sculptures, standing on either 
side, is placed in a spacious Gothic recess of this 
hall.' The central octagon, from which the four 
corridors diverge, is said to be the largest known 
eight-sided vault without a central pillar. The 
House of Lords continues in its design and gor- 
geousness of ornament as originally planned ; but 
the House of Commons has been altered from its 
•original form by the ceiling being required to be 
lowered, which could only be done by the introduc- 
tion of an inner ceiling, panneled, with sloping sides, 
so cutting the side windows and affecting the pro- 
portion of the room. In the ornamental and sculp- 
tural detail of the building, external and- internal. 
Sir Charles Barry received important aid from Mr. 


* The group has been thought by some to be inconsistent with 
the scale of the Princes’ Chamber and the Gothic decoration ; 
but this matter appears to have been carefully considered at the 
time the commission to Mr. Gibson was given, and the sculpture 
is a great work of art.— Eastlake’s Life of Gibson, p. 205. 
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Pugin, although there would seem to be no ground 
for holding Pugin’s assistance to have affected the 
originality of the design of Barry. ‘ 

Sir Charles Barry’s regard for symmetry and his 
subordination of ornament to the general design is 
evident in the whole external architecture of the 
Westminster palace. At the same time the sky- 
line is well broken by the towers and pinnacles. 
The chief departure from a symmetrical arrange- 
ment of the parts of the edifice is the disposition of 
the three principal towers, while each differs from 
the others in character and form. They group how- 
ever well together when seen against the sky from 
the Parks. The clock-tower with its heavy corbel- 
ling at the top, when seen at some distance, has a 
feeling of Italian-Gothic. The central tower is con- 
.siclered too small. The river front of the building 
may be thought to want variety of light and shade, 
of which the northern side, from its indented con- 
tour, has more. The distribution of the surface^ 
ornament, almost in a diaper fashion, certainly pre- 
serves a subordination of ornament to general design ; 
but looking to the extent and mass of the building, 
perhaps a bolder and larger style of ornament, not 
interfering too much with the general plan, might 
have increased the architectural effect and relieved 
the flatness and uniformity of surface. 

' Life of Sir Charles Barry, p. 198, and Letter there quoted 
from the Builder. Mr. Pugin’s influence is supposed by some 
architectimil gitics to have been unfavourably exercised in the 
plan of the Victoria Tower, of which die gateway is extremely 
lofty ; and also in the Gothic roofs of the building. 
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Whether a building intended for domestic pur- 
poses and living shall be in the Classical or in one 
of the varieties of the Gotliic style usually depends 
on several considerations, 

■ Consult the genius of the place in all — 

was Pope’s advice to the Earl of Burlington in the 
matter of ornamental building and gardening, and a 
very good general rule, so far as it goes. Regard is 
however also due to the proposed uses of the build- 
ing, to the cost, and to the wishes and taste of the 
proprietor. In well-sheltered parks in the southern 
counties of England or Ireland, a country mansion 
in the Classical style, Italian or Greek, is set down 
with a better prospect of comfort as well as of 
architectural effect than it would be in the colder 
northern counties. Nor does there seem to be any 
reason why a Gothic castle or priory built on an 
appropriate site in any part of the island should not 
^be made to combine the principal architectural con- 
ditions with the conveniences and arrangements of 
modern life. 

For country mansions of moderate dimensions 
there is much to be said in favour of the Tudor or 
Jacobean variety of the Gothic, in which the main 
Gothic forms are retained, with a greater or less 
amount of Italian detail superinduced ; and likewise 
for that variety of Gothic called the ‘ Scottish Baro- 
nial,’ for which however Gothic detail is understood 
to be more appropriate, and preferable to Italian. 
The Elizabethan or Jacobean and the Scottish 
varieties of style are both of them susceptible of 
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great picturesqueness of' form, and of a balance of 
lines or masses composing agreeably to the eye, 
without an exact symmetry of parts. And they are 
not only susceptible of great adaptation in respect of 
internal arrangement, but they seem to have a 
character and appearance externally combining well 
with the general character of British scenery. They 
are also likely to be more in harmony with local 
associations and traditions, and with neighbouring 
rural buildings, such as churches, villages and farm- 
houses. 

The present condition and civilisation of the Abuild- 
British people has grown and been developed out whatever 
of a variety of races and influences, and there 
appears to be no ground for restricting British hannony 

,. , , , , withitself 

architecture to one style, provided always the build- and its 

ing be in harmony with itself and its surroundings, 

In the existing palazzos and dwelling-houses of 
Venice, Rome and Florence, there are various styles 
observable, Renaissance, Italian-Gothic and Mixed ^ 
the block forms in the case of all of them not differ- 
ing in essentials. In the British Isles, where for 
upwards of a century by far the greater amount of 
new architectural building was in the Classical style, 
while the Gothic, earlier or later, is more native to 
the soil, there is an appropriate field of large extent ’ 
and sufficient variety of scenery and climate for the 
employment of - either style, whether in isolated 
country edifices or in cities and towns ; the task of 
preserving harmony between the styles being in the 
case of town buildings more difficult. 
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CHAPTER I. 

The rise of native British Painthig -- Art-work of 
William Hogarth — Sir Joshita Reynolds — Thomas Gains- 
borough — George Romney, 

Confined within the limits set to its length by a 
regard to proportion, the following historical account 
of the British School of Painting will be little more 
than a series of groups represented in outline. In 
this series attention is due in the first place to the 
works of William Hogarth. Not that Hogarth has 
an equal claim with Sir Joshua Reynolds to the merit 
of being founder of a school, but that, in an age of 
mannerism and conventionality, he led the way in a 
recurrence to the fountain-head of all painting, 
nature and human life. Whether intentionally or 
not, he went on the track recommended by Pope : — 

I'irst follow Nature and your judgment frame 
]5y her just standard which is still the same ; 
Unerring Nature, still divinely bright, 

One clear, unchanged jind universal light, 

Life, force and beauty inust to all impart. 

At once the source and end and test of art.‘ 

In the case of genius so original as that of 
Horarth, his talent did not show itself when work- 
ing on the thoughts of other men ; and his book- 
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illustrations of ‘ Don Quixote,’ of ‘ Gulliver’s Tra- 
vels,’ and even of ‘ Hudibras,’ gave but faint indi- 
cation of his powers. In addition to designing and 
engraving he began early to paint portraits, con- 
versation pieces, and landscapes with small figures.^ 
Finding this practice not sufficiently remunerative, 
Hogarth betook himself to the painting and en- 
graving of ‘ modern moral subjects.’ ‘ I have endear 
voured,’ says he, ‘ to treat my subjects as a dramatic 
writer ; my picture is my stage, my men and women 
my players, who by means of certain actions and 
gestures are to exhibit a dumb show.’ ® Such was 
the painter’s own theory of the unique productions 
of his brush and graver now to be noticed. 

The six pictures of the ‘ Harlot’s Progress ’ ap- 
peared in 1733; the subject being treated in a 
perfectly original style, though the idea of repre- 
senting the story of a life and its leading incidents 
in a scries of delineations had been anticipated by 
Murillo’s six pictures of the history of the Prodigal 
Son, Prints from his pictures were engraved by 
Hosiarth for circulation, and were remarkable for 
vigour of touch and expression rather than ela- 
borate finish. The ‘ Rake’s Progress ’ in eight pic- 
tures followed. The paintings of this series qre in 


* A carefully painted ‘ View in London/ belonging to Lady 
Ashburton, and probably one of those early pictures, was in 
tlie Burlington House exhibition of deceased masters in the 
spring of 1871. A scene from the Beggars' Oj>era, in which the 
characters are portraits, also an early picture, is in possession of 
Mr. Murray, Allietnarle wStreet, 

2 Ireland's Hogarth Illustraicd^ vol. iii. 
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the Soane Museum, and although the gradations 
of character in the successive pictures are admirably 
given, they are not equal in execution to the subse- 
quent series of ‘ Marriage a la Mode.’ The prints 
of the ‘ Rake’s Progress ’ are said by Mr. Walpole 
not to have had so much success as their prede- 
cessors, from want of novelty ; and yet in tlie seventh 
and eighth pictures the new element of madness is 
brought in with striking effect. In 1744 appeared 
the series, of ‘ Marriage a la Mode,’ the pictures of 
which were regarded by Hogarth, and justly so, as 
his masterpiece in painting.^ 

Notwithstanding the popularity of the prints, his 
best pictures had difficulty in meeting with pur- 
chasers. Whether this was attributable to the taste 
of the time, which had a tendency to underrate 
native attempts in art, or to the enmity of the 
connoisseurs and picture-dealers, may be doubtful. 
Hogarth had exposed and declared war against 
the trade in so-called pictures of the ‘ancient 
masters,’ all of whom (from the spurious copies and 
examples of continental painting that came under 
his notice) he branded as the ‘ black masters,’ and 
had given Expression to his predominant feeling on 
this point in his engraved prints of the -Battle of the 


1 The prints of this series were not engraved by the painter, 
but entrusted (with the exception of the heads) to Frenoli artists ; 
Advcrlismeni in tlu London Dail^ Fast, 1743. Hogarth’s chief 
source of profit in his profession arose from his prints— a state of 
tilings not unknown in the subsequent history of British art 
Being the w’ork of a pcintre gravdir they had, and good impresr 
sions still have, the merit and character of original works. 
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Pictures,’ ‘ Time smoking a picture,’ &c. The fact 
however is undoubted, that Hogaqth’s best paint- 
ings were sold with difficulty and at inadequate prices. 

Nothing daunted, he went on his way and pro- 
duced a' number of original works— -the ‘Four 
His ori- Times of the Day,’ amusing and vivid delineations 
works, of London life and manners; the moral subject of 
‘Industry and Idleness’ in twelve pictures; ‘Beer 
Street and Gin Lane ;’ the four pictures on ‘ Cruelty,’ 
displaying the artist’s power, but with details of a 
revolting kind ; the ‘ Election ’ series (in the Soane 
Museum), produced after the general election of 
1754, and abounding in humorous satire and comic 
incident. 

No odd concatenation of circumstances or combi- 
nation of incongruous images could show itself within 
Hogarth’s ken, but it was instantly seized and fixed. 
Thus we have, in single subjects, ‘ Modern Midnight 
Conversation,’ a scene of drunken revelry ; the 
‘Lecture (very appropriately named) on Vacuum;’ 

‘ Strolling actresses dressing in a barn,’ inimitable 
for its humorous drollery ; the ‘ Enraged Musician,’ 
in which discord in sound is made visible to the eye ; 
‘ Credulity, Superstition and Fanaticism,’ a severe 
ridicule of the Methodists ; the ‘ Distressed Poet,’ of 
which the painting, now in the Grosvenor gallery, is 
an excellent example of colouring and expression. 

Of scenes connected with public occurrences and 
recorded by the satirical pencil of Hogaith, may be 
noted the ‘ March to Finchley,’ the ‘Foot-guards 
setting out for Scotland in 1745,’ which with pointed 
satire was dedicated to the King of Prussia ; and 
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the two pictures of ‘ England ’ and ‘ France,’ on the 
occasion of the breaking out of the war in 1756. 

In the class of subjects already referred to 
Hogarth is perfectly unique ; 

He followed no master, 

Nor by pupil shall e’er be approached, alone in his 
greatness. 

In historical painting, in its usual acceptation, he Unsuc- 
was not so successful. His ‘ Paul before Felix’ and historical 
other pictures of this kind ai*e deficient in the dignity 
and grace we are accustomed to look for in historical 
painting, and which is found in the great examples 
of the Italian masters. For such works he wanted 
elevated sentiment and poetic imagination. For 
subjects of high art and pure form he was probably 
otherwise disqualified by his imperfect education in 
drawing. The colouring of his pictures, though 
dealing largely in brown hues, is usually regarded as 
superior to his drawing, and in his best examples, as 
the ‘ Marriage a la Mode,’ is remarkable for richness 
and purity as well as for the quality (not too common 
among English paintere) of retaining its original tints. 

The portraits of Hogarth, especially those not Poru-iits. 
painted with- a view to any striking effect, are charac- 
teristic and natural. Such are — his picture of Garrick 
with Mrs. Garrick standing behind his chair and 
taking a pen from his hand ; the portrait of himself 
and his dog Trump; Captain Coram, of the 
F'oundling Hospital, full of benevolence and sim- 
plicity. Of his poetical portraits that of ‘ Mr. Garrick 
as Richard III.’ has an exaggerated air, and the pic- 
ture of ‘ Sigismunda,’ though effective in expression 
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and solidly painted, is wanting in the qualities of 
grace and beauty. The portraits of Wilkes and 
Churchill are forcible and clever caricatures.^ 

When Hogarth chose for his peculiar walk in art 
what he called ‘ dramatic painting,’ he had discovered 
where his strength lay. With a quick sense of the 
incongruous and ridiculous, he has in point of wit and 
humour no superior among painters in such subjects 
as the ‘ Strolling Actresses,’ the ‘ Consultation of Phy- 
sicians,’ and many others. In satirical and serious 
subjects he is fully more the Juvenal than the Horace 
pf his art. ^lending in his great serial pictures 
comedy with tragedy, grim and ghastly humour with 
moral teaching, the impression he conveys by them 
is an appeal not .so much to . the taste, or the feel- 
ing of curiosity or ridicule, as to the understanding 
and the moral sense of man, 

Hogarth died in the fourth year of the reign of 
George HI., by which time the painting style of 
Reynolds was already formed. When Reynolds, 
about the year 1740, began to, apply himself to 
painting, it was scarcely possible for a student of art 
to obtain the necessary primary education.^ During 
the two years be was with his first master Hudson 
in London, who set him to copy Guercino’s drawings 
as an cjcercise, he could have acquired very little 

‘ It is beyond the scope of this notice to speak of Hogarth as 
author of the Analysis of Beauty, which contaiirs (with much that 
is imtenalile) some pertiiiwit observations on aat ; as, for instance, 
his explanation of the unfavourable effect of time on the colours of 
pictures, contrary to the view of those who think that pictures are 
mellowed by time, given in a note to the fourteenth chapter. 

’ Edw.ards’ Aneedotes. of Painten.. 
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knowledge of his art, and this want of early training 
renders the merit of Reynolds in taking advantage 
of wha^ appliances were in his power the more 
conspicuous. 

Commencing to paint portraits at Plymouth, he 
produced in 1746 a half-length portrait of Captain 
Hamilton (now in the Scottish National Gallery), as 
to which and others of the same period he is said to 
have afterwards expressed surprise to see them so 
well done, and to have lamented that in so many 
years he had not made greater progress in his art.^ 

Accompanying Commodore Keppel in his ship to 1749. 
Italy, and commencing there what was to him a new 
life in art, Reynold!? returned to London in 1752 and 
established himself as a portrait-painter. His pic- His early 
tures soon attracted general attention, eclipsing 
everything that had been done in portrait since the 
time of Vandyke. 'His early works are considered 
to be more simply and safely executed, as regards 
vehicles, than his later pictures. One of the first 
that attracted notice was a turbaned head of the 
youth Joseph Marchi, his attendant and afterwards 
assistant.^ A portrait of the Duke of Devonshire, 
and one of Admiral Keppel represented standing on 
a rocky shore, made him known to the fasliionable 
world of London. The faulty manner and poor ex- 
ecution and colouring of his rivals of the old school 
was soon made manifest, and Reynolds took the 
lead as a painter of portraits' and poetical subjects of 

' Nortlicote’s Life of Reynolds., i. 21. 

* Now in possession of the Royal Academy. A half-length ('f 
Admiral Keppel is in the National Portrait Gallery. 
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a portrait character for a period of about thirty 
years. 

What, it may be asked, had Reynolds*done for 
the art of painting in England to justify the high 
position he then took and has since retained ? The 
answer is, that he did much he did away with 
the mannerism of his predecessors and set an ex- 
ample to others of originality of treatment, ap- 
proving in this particular the practice of Hogarth ; 
he communicated to his pictures individuality, cha- 
racter and expression ; he displayed a marked excel- 
lence in his management of light and shade, and in 
the bjeauty and harmony of his colouring; and he 
was mainly instrumental in oV'ercoming that pre- 
judice against native art which 4)ervaded English 
society up to a late period of the i8th century. 

What conduced much to make the pictures of 
Reynolds and other artists known, and to enable 
amateurs and the public to distinguish good j^ictures 
from bad or mediocre, was the commencement by 
the artists themselves of the system of annually ex- 
hibiting their works for sale. The first general 
exhibition took place in 1 760, in a room belonging 
to -the Society of Arts, then located in the Strand.^ 
The artists then split into two parties ; the main 


* This well-intentioned Society was instituted in 1754, ‘for the 
encouragement of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce/ Its first 
move in the direction of the Fine Arts was the proposal of 
premiums for boys^ drawings. Prior to 1760 the Society liad 
begun to offer annual premiums for historical and landscape 
paintings, sculpture, and designs in architecture. The subsequent 
history of art has shown that these awards were often not very 
happily made. — Pye's Patronage of British Arty pp, 6 t, 92. 
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body exhibiting in a room in Spring Gardens, which 
was countenanced by Hogarth and Reynolds. 
Among t&e pictures exhibited by Reynolds at this 
time was ‘ Garrick between Tragedy and Comedy,’ 
a humorous allegorical composition, and his whole- 
length of ‘ Lady Sarah Bunbury sacrificing to the 
Graces,’ one of those allegorical portraits (like the 
‘Graces decorating the statue of Hymen’ in the 
National Gallery) which recall something of the 
affectation of Lely and Kneller, though much better 
executed. In the most admired female portrait- 
pictures of Reynolds, as the Ladies Waldegrave and 
others, the subjects of the picture are engaged in 
more life-like occupations, and are characterised by 
their native grace md beauty. 

The divisions of the artists resulted in the for- Forma- 
mation of the Royal Academy of Arts, of which 
Reynolds was unanimously chosen president, while 
he was at the same time knighted by the king.^ 


* ‘ The scheme of the Royal Academy ’ (to use the words of 
Mr. Redgrave, in his Century of Painters) ‘ includes the main- 
tenance of schools free to all who have mastered the rudiments 
of art and are of good character j exhibitions free to all whose 
works possess sufficient merit ; and to this is added the generous 
provision, that any surplus arising from exhibitions, after defraying 
the expenses of the schools and providing for future contingen- 
cies, shall be devoted to the relief of necessitous hrtists, again 
without exclusion, for the benefit of all. The Academy consists 
of forty members (though only thirty-six were appointed at the 
commencement), painters, sculptons, and architects by profession ; 
to whom two engravers have recently been added j and, avoiding 
the error of the Incorporated Society, the management was 
placed exclusively in this body, which is self-elective. The only 
qualification for admission is fair moral character, high professional 
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In his address on opening the Academy in 
January 1769, Sir Joshua observed: — ‘An institu- 
tion like this has often been recommended upon 
considerations merely mercantile ; but an academy 
founded upon such principles can never effect even 
its own narrow purposes. If it has an origin no 
higher, no taste can be formed in manufactures ; 
but if the higher arts of design flourish, these in- 
ferior ends will be answered of course.’ He then 
remarked that there were at this time a greater 
number of excellent artists than was ever known 
.before at one period in this nation ; and concluded 
with expressing a hope that ‘this institution may 
answer the expectations of its royal founder, and 
that the present age may vie i§ arts with that of 
Leo the Tenth, and that the dignity of the dying art 
(to make use of an expression of Pliny) may be 
revived under the reign of George III.’’ 


reputation, the age of at least twenty-five years, and residence in 
Great Britain. Tlie government is in tlie general assembly, and 
in the President and Council of eight members, one half changing 
each year, and every member serving in rotation. The officers 
comprise a secretary, a keeper, who has charge of the instruction 
in the schools, both elected by the members, and a treasurer and 
librarian appointed from among the members by the' Crown. 
Members are also annually selected by the Council to super- 
intend the teaching ; and professors are appointed to lecture on 
architecture, sculpture, painting, and anatomy. The Academy 
also comprises twenty-four associated mcmliers, four of whom 
are engravers. This body has no share in the management, but 
enjoys all the other advantages the Academy can offer, and from 
it alone the A''ademicians are elected.’ 

‘ Works of Sir Joshua Reynolds, with Memoir, by Malone, 
1824, 3 vols. 
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To a voluntai'y duty undertaken by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds we owe the fifteen Discourses delivered 
by him in successive years at the annual distribu- 
tion of the Academy prizes, which (without much 
methodical arrangement) Contain, in their collected 
form, many valuable observations upon painting and 
the arts of design. 

By express arrangement at the opening of the 
Academy Sir Joshua painted for the academicians 
whole length portraits of the king and queen, being 
the only occasion upon which he ever did so. 
George III. had undoubtedly more enlarged views 
of art and its encouragement than his two prede- 
cessors, and from the very commencement of his 
reign evinced a d^ire to extend his patronage to 
its professors ; but he was not happy in his selec- 
tion of those who were to be so favoured. He pre- 
ferred the respectable but inferior work of Zoffany, 
Ramsay and West to the painting of Reynolds, and 
the mannered compositions of Zucharelli and Barrett 
to the landscapes of Wilson and Gainsborough. 

A year or' two after the establishment of the 
Academy the members located themselves in apart- 
ments in Somerset House, the use of which had 
been granted to them by the king— a change of 
locality favourable to the position of the artists as a 
profession. The principal exhibitors during the first 
years of the Academy were Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
Gainsborough, West, Dance, Barrett and Angelica 
Kauffman. The year 1773 was marked by the 
appearance of two important pictures by Reynolds, 
an allegorical portrait of Dr. Beattie and ‘ Count 
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Ugolino in the Tower of Famine.’ In the former 
Beattie is represented with his ‘Essay on Truth’ 
under his arm, an angel going before and dispersing 
a phantom group of vices and errors, one of which 
is a likeness of Voltaire. This picture is well exe- 
cute4> but has been subjected to considerable criti- 
cismv I'he other picture is sufficiently striking, but 
opinions may differ as to its successful treatment by 
the artist Painting from Dante is like painting 
from Shakespeare, the representation by the artist 
of the idea already embodied in the poet’s language 
Eardly ever coming up to the original. It is so with 
Sir Joshua’s picture of ‘ Macbeth and the Witches,’ 
painted for Alderman Boydell’s Shakespeare gal- 
lery, and also with his ‘ Death of ^Cardinal Beaufort,’ 
in which, although the principal figure is ably de- 
lineated, the painter has apparently blundered in 
giving bodily shape to the — 

Busy meddling fiend 

That lays strong siege unto this wretch’s soul. 

The subject of a third Shakespeare picture, ‘ Puck 
sitting on a mushroom,’ was of simpler character. 
It has always been regarded as’ one of Sir Joshua’s 
felicitous efforts, and nearly fulfils one’s preconceived 
idea of that mischievous sprite. 

The pictures of sacred history by Reynolds are 
not numerous. The cartoon of the Nativity for the 
west window of New College Chapel at Oxford, and 
the Holy Family in the National Gallery, are well 
known. They recall to some extent the manner of 
Correggio or of Bacocci. 

Sir Joshua’s strength lay in portraits. His por- 
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traits of ladies are almost uniformly graceful and Female 
pleasing ; but it has been remarked by contempo- of 
raries that the sweetness and beauty he Imparted to 
them was often accomplished at the expense of like- 
ness.' Some of his female portraits have more than 
others an appearance of individuality and character, 
such as those of the old Countess of Bute, of the 
. Duchess of Devonshire, and the group of Lady 
Susan Strangways and Lady Sarah Lennox with 
Mr. Fox. In the particular of dress he was very 
successful in adapting the mode of the day in head- 
dresses and otherwise to a costume more graceful 
and picturesque. He was particularly fastidious on 
this point, and would frequently insist upon a 
variety of dresses being tried until he was satisfied."'* 

In his portraits of men Sir Joshua did not trust iiis ex- 
altogether, like some of the greatest continental 
masters, to the delineation of expression in tlie face 
for conveying character. He frequently added some mtn. 
little circumstance characteristic of his subject. Thus 
he has portrayed the Italian Baretti, who was near- 
sighted, reading a book close to his eye, and Lord 
Heathfield gra.sping in his hand the key of Gibral- 
tar. His landscape back-grounds, too, are often cha- 
racteristic. Of his power in portrait it has been 
observed by Mr. Burke, that — 

He communicated to that description of the art in which 
English artists are the most engaged, a variety, a fancy and 
a dignity derived from the higher branches, which even 


’ Wilkie’s Observations on Portrait Fainting, in his Life by 
Cunningham, vol. iii. p. 172. 

“ I.ife of Sir Joshua Reynolds, by Leslie and Taylor. 
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those who professed them in a superior manner did not 
always preserve when they delineated individual nature. 
His portraits remind the spectator of the invention of his- 
tory and the amenity of landscape. In painting portraits 
he appeared not to be raised upon that platform, but to 
descend upon it from a higher sphere.* 

Ideal Of the poetical portraits of Reynolds one of the 
portraits, celebrated is that of Mrs. Siddons as the 

Tragic Muse. Here the pefsonality of the great 
actress is sunk in that of the Tragic Muse ; and 
it is this entire change of personality which can 
alone justify the introduction of the two genii of 
the dagger and bowl. The painter has signed his 
name on the hem of Mrs. Siddons’ garment — the 
only occasion he ever did so, except on the por- 
trait of Lady Cockburn. The pictures of Kitty 
Fisher as Cleopatra dissolving a pearl, and of Emily 
Coventry as Thais with a torch, -are also portraits of 
a poetic nature, of less pretension, 
of Among the most pleasing of the pictures of Rey- 

chiktien. of which children form the subject. 

The naive simplicity and guileless moods of children, 
wheflter of high or humble birth, wefe never better 
represented than In such pictures as the * Strawberry 
Girl,’ the portrait of Philip Yorke, the 'demure little 
miss with the mob-cap belonging to Earl Dudley, 
and the sylvan portrait of Lady Anne Fitzpatrick in 
the possession of Lady Lyveden. Some of his pic- 
tures of children in ideal subjects, as ‘ Hercules 
strangling the Serpents,' now at Petersburg, approach 
the historic character.^ 

^ Northcote’s Life of Reynolds^ ii. 288. 

2 Qf picuite of the ‘Babes in the Wood/ in the possession 
of the Hon. Mr. Cowper Temple, Northcote has the Allowing 
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Although in his drawing of the nude (any defect 
in this being chiefly observable in historical pictures) 
Reynolds was occasionally faulty, his drawing of the 
face, where there is little muscular development, is 
considered well-nigh unexceptionable ; and his hands 
and arms, though often slightly finished, are seldom 
otherwise liable to criticism. He objected on prin- 
ciple to elaborate finishing of the extremities, as 
dangerous to the spirit and execution of his picture 
and interfering with its effect as a tvlwle} 

The most serious objection to the painting of Sir 
Josliua Reynolds arises from the too frequently de- 
fective cfurability of his colouring. The colour of a 
considerable number of his pictures gave way in his 
lifetime, and of many more since that time, — a fact 
too painfully evidenced by examples of faded faces on 
the walls of English galleries and rooms/^ This was 

notice : — ‘ When the beggar^s child, who had been sitting to him 
for some other picture, during the sitting fell asleep, Reynolds 
was so pleased with the innocence of the object, that he would 
not disturb its repose to go on with the picture on which he was 
engaged, but took up a fresh canvas and quickly painted the 
child’s head as it lay, before it moved ; and as the infiint altered 
its position, still in sleep, he sketched another view of its head on 
the same canvas. . He afterwards finished a back -ground of woody 
scenery, and, by adding the robin redbreast, converted it into the 
subject of the ‘Children in the Wood .’— Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

^ Eleventh discourse, fVorhs, vol. ii. 

2 In one of Dr. Wolcot’s Odes to the Academicians for the 
year 1785, seven years before Sir Joshua’s death, his pictures are 
thus referred to : — 

Muse, sing the wonders of the present year, 

Declare what works of sterling worth apjjear. 

Reynolds his heads divine as usual gives, 

Where (Juido’s, Rubens’, Titian’s genius lives ; 

Works, I’m afraid, like beauty of rare quality, 

Born soon to fade, too subject to jiitjrtaliiy. 

U 
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in a great measure caused by the experiments he was 
constantly making both in the materials of his colours, 
and in the glazes and varnishes he used. 

Enthusiastic admirefs of Reynolds say that a 
faded picture by him,, with its delicacy and refine- 
ment of hue, is better than the best of another 
master ; — 

T'he light of science leaves behind a ray 
That beams through time and beautifies decay.' 

Having regard however to Sir Joshua’s post- 
humous reputation as a colourist, and also to his 
co'nduct in relation to employers, experim^ting so 
much as he did in his practice of colouring, it is im- 
possible not to regret that he persisted in his experi- 
ments so long and to such an extent, even although 
his avowed object in doing so was the improvement 
of his art. 

At the same time if a comprehensive view be 
taken of his whole career, of what he has actually 
achieved in painting, of the influence of his art and 
of his character, of his discharge of the duties of the 
President's chair in the first and trial years of the 
Royal Academy, posterity will not hesitate to recog- 
nise in Sir Joshua Reynolds the principal founder 
of the British school of painting. 

With the name of Reynolds that ftf Thomas 
Gainsborough is usually and deservedly associated as 
a painter of portraits. His landscape painting will 
be referred to in the next chapter. 

Gainsborough’s professional career commenced with 


• Elements of Art, by Sir Martin Shee (1809), p. 290. 
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portrait painting, to which he soon added landscape, 
and continued all his life to practise both. He never 
studied on the continent, and paid small regard to 
the conventional learning connected with his art, 
being satisfied with what he called the volume of 
nature. From 1760 to 1774 he was resident in 
Bath, sending pictures to the exhibitions of the 
Royal Academy, of which he was an original member. 

Admirable in their ease of manner, expressive- its char 
ness and general effect, calm and graceful, the 
portraits of Gainsborough seem yet to want that 
variety and playful imagination so conspicuous in 
the works of Sir Joshua Reynolds. In chiar oscnro 
his practice was perhaps more in accordance with 
the real distribution of light and shade in nature, 
although not so telling as that of Reynolds. Well 
finished without being highly elaborated, his pictures 
display a certain lightness of manner and handling, 
as though his painting were all done at one time. 

The colouring of Mr. Gainsborough, in general 
as effective and harmonious as that of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, has upon the whole withstood better 
the influence of time and climate. His pictures 
of Mrs. Siddons in the National Gallery, of his 
nephew E. R. Gardiner, a pure and delicately exe- 
cuted painting, of the Hon. Mrs. Graham at Edin- 
burgh, of Mrs. Beaufoy in the posse.ssion of Sir W. 
Heathcote, appear as fresh in colour as if just 
painted. The Marquis of Westminster’s ‘Blue Boy’ 
is also in a state of perfect preservation.’ 


' In a letter to Mr. I’hillips, tlie portrait-painter, dated from 
Venice in 1826, Sir David Wilkie observes : — ‘ 1 feel assured that 
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Gainsborough’s whole length portraits are often 
enriched by admirable landscape back-grounds. He 
painted few portraits of a professedly poetical or 
fancy character, Musidora (a painting of this kind) 
in the national collection being inferior in true 
poetical -feeling to several of his portrait pictures of 
cottage children. His portraits were during his 
lifetime in much greater demand than his landscapes. 

1788. In a discourse upon Mr. Gainsborough from the 
President’s chair, Sir Joshua Reynolds paid a just 
compliment to his memory in the,sc words : — ‘ If ever 
this nation should produce genius sufficient to acquire 
to. us the honourable distinction of an English school, 
the name of Gainsborough will be transmitted to 
posterity in the history of the art among the very 
first of that rising name.’ 

Romney j Sir Josliua Reynolds’ depreciation of ‘the man in 
tation^^as Cavciidish Square,’ at the time when the public taste 
a painter, Lq^Joii *was divided between the Reynolds 
faction and the Romney faction, indicates in a certain 


you could, following your own feeling for colour, rather than any 
theory, make blue look well either in the centre or in the light of 
a picture. The “ Peter Martyr” of Titian, the “ Holy Family ” of 
Correggio, the “ Blue Boy ” of Gainsborough, liav<c blue forming 
both the light and the centre ; and 1 think there is a certain Blue 
Boy in your own room begun on the same principle.’ — Cunning- 
ham’s Life of Wilkie, vol. ii. p. 309 . In Sir Joshua Reynolds’ 
picture of ‘the Earl of Bute,’ with his secretary Mr. Jenkinson 
(now belonging to the Marquis of Bute), the Earl of Bute, in the 
centre and iirinciiial light of the picture, is attired in a suit 
of embroidered blue velvet, his secretary being in red. The 
colour of the dress of tin; personages in this picture differs from 
the colour in the original sketch for the picture, in the possession 
of Lord Wharndiffe. 
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degree the subsequent condition of George Romney’s 
reputation as an artist. The President’s opinion of 
this painter no doubt influenced that of his acade- 
micjil brethren (to whose body Romney never be- 
longed), and has descended, like other traditions of 
the Academy, to the present time.^ And yef both in 
Sir Joshua’s lifetime and at this day Romney’s pic- 
tures are highly prized by thpse who possess them, 
and may frequently challenge comparison in point of 
natural dignity and simplicity, breadth of effect and 
beauty of colouring, with the portraits of Reynolds 
and Gainsborough. 

Portrait painting, often of a poetical character, 
was the line of art Romney chiefly prosecuted, and 
in which his reputation was made. He exhibited 
in the Spring Gardens room prior to the institution 
of the Royal Academy, but never at the Academy’s 
exhibitions. Among other pictures painted by him 
before he visited Italy, was that of ‘ an officer 
conversing with a Brahmin,’ and of Mrs. Yates as 
the I'ragic Muse, prior in date and inferior to the 
Mrs. Siddons of Reynolds. In Italy the marked St 
talent Romney had already displayed was confirmed 
and improve*d by the study of the Italian masters, 
especially Correggio, of the ancient statues, and of the 
living model. His pictures of Mr. Wortley Mon- 

' Taking note of Romney’s art rather than of his life, his 
domestic relations are not here referred to farther than to express 
a conjecture that the isolation in which he lived from his family 
during his professional life may have increased that morbid feeling 
to which he was constitutionally liable, and so exercised a dis- 
advantageous influence on his power of apirlication to his art. 
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tagu in Turkish costume, and of a ‘Wood-nymph 
contemplating her face in a brook,’ were produced 
during his stay in Italy. 

i77S- On returning to England Mr. Romney re- 
sumed his portrait painting with general applause ; 
while in -the intervals of his sittings he indulged a 
growing predilection for subjects of a poetic and 
sentimental character, too frequently not going 
His beyond mere sketches and designs, but finishing 

Xen (^•ccording to his views of finishing) a limited num- 

siigiit. [jer of subjects in this kind.* His theory of good 
execution, coinciding in so far with that of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, appears to have been that execution should 
not be so finished as to interfere with the expression 
and effect conveyed by the first painting. When 
followed out in practice, this probably led to his 
painting, particularly of fancy subjects, being more 
sketchy and slight than it ought to have been, 
rortrats Among the numerous portraits by Romney may 
by Rom- mentioned the children of Earl Gower dancing, 
the eldest girl playing a tambourine ; an elegant and 
graceful picture of Lady Russell and her daughter ; 
a head of the poet Cowper ; Flaxman modelling the 
bust of Hayley, in which the bust occupies too much 
space, and a portrait at Caenwood of the second 
Countess of Mansfield (sister of the Hon. Mrs. 
Graham) seated in a landscape. 

Mr. Romney’s poetical and sentimental pieces are 
poeticart. mostly associated with the celebrated Emma Lyon, 
Lady Hamilton, who sat to him for a number of 


' Life of George Romney, by tlie Rev. J. Romney, 1830. 
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pictures.^ Her talent in expressing emotion by 
countenance and attitude was employed to great 
advantage by the painter in his pictures of Bac- 
chantes, of Cassandra, St Cecilia, Titaniai In more 
domestic pictures, such as the ‘ Spinstress ’ and 
‘Sensibility,’ the features and expression t)f this 
modern Syren may also generally be traced. In 
such subjects as the ‘ Infant Shakespeare nursed by 
Tragedy and Comedy,’ and ‘ Shakespeare attended by 
the Passions,’ Romney was perhaps more successful 
than in his graver historical subject of ‘ Milton dic- 
tating to his daughters.’ 

Mr. Flaxman’s character of Romney’s painting, 
drawn up at the instance of his biographer Hayley, 
is the opinion in detail of a friend and of a sculptor, 
and as such to be received with some caution ; for 


a friend will be inclined to palliate defects, and a 
sculptor to praise the work of a painter for qualities 
having reference to sculptural rather than to pictorial 
excellence. One passage of this eulogium may piax- 
be quoted 

r 1 • -1 of 

As Romney was gifted with peculiar powers for historical ney. 
and ideal painting, so his heart and soul were engaged in 
tlie pursuit of it whenever he could extricate himself from 
the importunate business of portrait-painting. It was his 
delight by day and study by night, and for this his food 
and rest were often neglected. His compositions, like those 


' The tableaux vivants enacted by this lady were for some 
seasons the admiration of London, When she was married to 
Sir W. Hamilton at Naples, Horace Walpole speaks of her having 
formerly acted all the antique statues in an Indian shawl, and 
writes to Miss Berry (1791) that ‘Sir William had married his 
gallery of statues 
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of the ancient pictures and basso-relievos, told their story by 
a single group of figures in the front; whilst the back- 
ground is made the simplest possible, rejecting all unneces- 
sary episode and trivial ornament cither of secondary groups 
or architectural subdivision. In his compositions the be- 
holder was forcibly struck by the sentiment at the first 
glance. . . His heads were various; the male were decided 
and grand, the female lovely ; his figures resembled the 
antique; the limbs were elegant and finely formed. . . His 
drapery was well understood, either forming the figure into 
a mass with one or two deep folds only, or by its adhesion 
and transparency discovering the form of the figure. 

In the portrait-pictures of Romney there may be 
a want of that varied treatment and richness and 
beauty of colouring by which the pictures of Reynolds 
were distinguished ; but in respect of simplicity and 
gracefulness of pose, breadth of effect, and the dura- 
bility of his colours, the works of Romney seem 
entitled to a higher position in British painting than 
is sometimes accorded to them. In his lifetime he 
was over-praised by his own ‘ faction,’ particularly 
by his friend Hayley and the literati of the Della 
Cruscan school ; but the following sonnet by Cowper 
is a worthy tribute to the painter : — 

Romney ! expert infallibly to trace 
On chart or canvas not the form alone 
And semblance, but, however faintly shown. 

The mind’s impression too on every face. 

With strokes that time ought never to erase 

Thou hast so pencill’d mine ; and though J own 
The subject worthless, I have never known 
The artist shining with superior grace. 

But this I mark, that .symptoms none of woe 
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In thy incomparable work appear : 

Well, I am satisfied it should be so, 

Since on maturer thought, the cause is clear ; 
For in my looks what sorrow could’st thou see 
While I was Hayley’s guest and sat to thee!* 


* The subject of British portrait-painting is resumed in the fifth 
chai)ter. 
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CHAPTER IL 

LANDSCAPE PAINTING, RUSTIC AND ANIMAL 
PAINTING. 

Richard Wi/son — Gainsborough — Morldnd— yamcs Wa7'd. 

In a community of advanced civilisation such as that 
of Great Britain, landscape painting is a department 
of art which, if properly cultivated and in a true 
spirit, cannot fail to be generally appreciated and 
to be an abundant source of refined pleasure. 

The congenial pen of Mr. Wordsworth has apostro- 
phised this branch of art in the following lines : — 

Praised be the art whose subtle power could stay 
Yon cloud and fix it in that glorious shape, 

Nor would permit the thin smoke to escape, 

Nor those bright sunbeams to forsake the day; 

Which stopped that band of travellers on their way, 
Ere they were lost within the shady wood. 

And showed the bark upon the glassy flood 
For ever anchor’d in her sheltering bay. 

Soul-soothing art ! which Morning, Nopn-tide, Even, 
Do serve with all their changeful pageantry. 

Thou, with ambition modest yet sublime, 

Here for the sight of mortal man hast given 
To one brief moment, caught from fleeting time, 

The appropriate calm of blest eternity. 

Looking to the variety of its scenery, its coasts 
and sea, its mountains, valleys, rivers, and ever- 
changing skies, Britain abounds more in subjects 
for the landscape painter than probably any other 
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country. But until the time of Wilson and Gains- 
borough the charms of natural scenery were all but 
thrown away upon the artists who practised land- 
scape. The mannered and indifferently executed English 
compositions of Barrett and the Smiths of Chichester scape 
were in the middle of the last century regarded as P^^^ing. 
the best examples of English landscape art. A large 
composition by George Smith, full of subject and in 
the manner of Claude, received in 1 760 the premium 
of the Society of Arts, and has been preserved from 
oblivion by the engraving of Woollett. 

The appearance of the ‘ Niobe ’ of Richard Wilson Richard 
in the Spring Gardens exhibition of the same year 
forms a kind of era in this department of painting. 

It was purchased by the Duke of Cumberland, the 
picture now in the National Gallery being a replica. 

A younger son of a Welsh clergyman, Wilson in 
early life practised portrait-painting; but visiting 
Italy in 1749 his genius for landscape was discovered 
and encouraged by the painters Vernet and Mengs, 
and to landscape he thenceforth devoted himself. 

He remained some years in Italy, studying though ijis study 
not copying the styles of Gaspar Poussin and Claude, practice 
and painted a. number of characteristic pictures of 
Italian scenery, in its beautiful and its desolate as- 
pects as well, distinguished by truthfulness of tone 
and grandeur of expression. His views of scenery 
in that country are sometimes adorned with the re- 
mains of temples, tombs and aqueducts, mythological 
persons being introduced ; sometimes they confine 
themselves more closely fo natural features, as in his 
‘ Lake Avernus ’ and others. 
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On returning to England, Mr. Wilson found his 
countrymen blind to the merit of his masterly pic- 
tures. A coterie of artists and others who had 
constituted themselves into a ‘ committee of taste,’ 
passed a formal resolution ‘ that the manner of Mr. 
Wilson was not suited to the English taste, and that, 
if he hoped for patronage he must change it for the 
lighter style of Zucharelli.’ ^ The picture of ‘ Niobe ’ 
already mentioned, and a fine picture of ‘ Rome from 
the Villa Madama,’ purchased by the Marquis of 
Tavistock, failed to make any general impression 
in his favour. 

Struggling with neglect and poverty, Wilson 
painted many excellent pictures of scenes in England 
and Wales, occasionally making replicas of his prin- 
cipal Italian subjects. He was one of the original 
members of the Royal Academy, and sent pictures 
to its exhibitions ; but till the, close of his life in 
1782 most of his beautiful landscapes, afterwards so 
much run upon, remained in the garrets of dealers 
and the back-shops of pawnbrokers. 

In the features of Mr. Wilson’s landscapes, in his 
trees and rocks, there is often apparent a want of 
discriminating detail ; but his pictures are, notwith- 
standing this defect, imbued with a wonderful feeling 
of nature, his skies especially charming the eye with 
their lively glow and poetic expression. The paint- 
ings of Wilson represent his own mental impression 
of the scene before him ; an impression which by his 
excellence in aerial perspective and the harmony of 


^ Wright's Life of Richard Wilson p. 72, 
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his colouring he was enabled to render effectively on 
canvas. The lights in his landscapes are always fine ; 
his shadows may be sometimes thought too dark. 

The merit of Wilson as a landscape painter was jarcly 
first made known by an exhibition of his works in 
the British Gallery in Pall Mall in 1814 ; since which 
time (fashion running towards the opposite extreme) 
his pictures have been more and more sought after. ^ 

The landscapes of Gainsborough, purely and 
simply rural and with less appearance of study, take 
quite as high a position in art as the pictures of 
Wilson. He found time for landscapes in the inter- L.ind- 
vals of his portrait practice, usually rustic English orGains- 
scenes enlivened by country people and children 
engaged in their peaceful occupations, and sometimes 
coast views. His pictures never borrow a factitious 
interest from classical associations, and very seldom 
from the domain of architecture, beyond a grange or 
cottage porch. They are said to have been painted 
for the most part from sketches and memory, and 
although conveying to the beholder the impression 

^ In the preface to the catalogue of that exhibition, it was 
remarked that the works of Richard Wilson would be contemplated 
with delight, and that few artists excelled him in the tint of air, 
perhaps the most difficult of attainment for the landscaj^e painter, 
every object in his pictures keeping its place, because each is seen 
through its proper medium. The prophecy of Peter Pindar has 
thus been fulfilled long before its anticipated term : — 

But, honest Wilson, never mind, 

Immortal praises thou shall find, 

And for a dinner have no cause to fear ; 

Thou start’.st at my proplietic rhimes — 

Don’t be impatient /or those times, 

Wait till thou hast been dead an hundred year ! ’ 

Dr. Wolcot’s Odes to the AcmLniu'hws., 1782. 
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of thoroughly natural scenes, they do not, when 
looked into, give that transcript of the individual 
character of foliage, rocks, and herbage, which the 
apparent nearness to tlie eye of the foreground of 
the landscape might warrant. Gainsborough looked 
to the general character and main features of the 
view he was painting, depicting on his canvas happy 
effects of light and shadow, and sometimes taking 
the assistance in his technical practice of little arti- 
ficial models.^ Most of his larger landscapes show 
the mellow colouring of autumn, and are occasionally 
(in the present day) rather dark in the shadows. 

Gainsborough’s cottage children are deservedly 
admired. With less of the arch humour often ob- 
servable in the youthful subjects of the pencil of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, they have the simplicity without 
vulgarity, the quiet and rather bashful air of unso- 
phisticated country-bred children. His ‘ Girl with a 
pitcher and dog,’ and ‘Milk-girl with a pottinger on 
her head,’ are not inferior to any similar subjects 
by Reynolds. 

Gainsborough occasionally drew landscape views 
in water colour, a department of art already begin- 
ning to take shape, and which, at the conclusion of 
the 1 8th century, had made very marked progress. 
This historical survey, however, confining itself 
mainly to painting in oil-colour, the annals of water- 
colour drawing or painting are out of its province. 

George Morland took for his branch of art homely 
scenes of life and rustic landscapes peopled with 


1 K-cynokls’ 14th Discourse, Works, vol. ii. 
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their appropriate denizens. He is sometimes called 
an ‘animal painter,’ and classed with Stubbs and 
Gilpin. These were careful and accurate painters of 
horses, SpaniA pointers and other animals, but their 
animal portraiture is very inferior in pictorial charac- 
ter to what is seen in the rustic pictures of Morland, 
who was not only an animal painter but something 
more.^ 

Morland derived what technical knowledge he had 
chiefly from his father, an inferior artist, who set him 
to copy Dutch and Flemish pictures, and to draw 
from nature tor himself. Of a careless and roving 
disposition, fond of low company and amusements, 
he sketched and painted whatever came in his way 
and struck his fancy. He was at home in all the 
haunts in the neighbourhood of London frequented 
by horse-dealers, dairy-farmers, and pugilists. In- 
ferior to Stubbs in anatomical knowledge, he pre- 
ferred painting a cow, or a rough horse in a country 
stable with a seller and purchaser striking a bargain. His 
to delineating a smooth thoroughbred in a paddock 
or race-course. A country girl feeding sheep or pigs, subjects, 
loosely attired rustics chatting and drinking in com- 


' The light in which Sir David Wilkie regarded Morland 
appears from a passage in a letter to a friend in rSos ; — ‘ I have 
been seeing a gallery of pictures by Morland which please me 
very much indeed. He seems to have copied Nature in every- 
thing, and in a manner peculiar to himself. When you look at 
his pictures you see in them the very same figures that we see 
every day in the streets, which, from the variety and looseness in 
their dress, form an appearance that is truly picturesque, and 
much superior to our peasantry in Scotland.’- Cunningham’s Lije 
of Wilkie, vol. i. p. 79. 
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pany with their shaggy clogs, were favourite subjects 
of his ever ready brush. 

Occasionally visiting the Isle of Wight, some of 
Morland’s best pictures, such as fishermen landing 
with their boats, repairing their nets, and their wives 
going to market with fish, are taken from that coast. 
Scenes of innocent rural life, as country cottages 
with dancing dogs and squirrels, and children play- 
ing at soldiers, are also among his subjects. 

Hisdis- As in the madness of some people there is 

olfcasion- Morland’s normal state of dissipation was 

, often applied to practical uses. His boon com- 

turned to ^ ^ ^ ^ 

account, paiiions and their dogs sat unwittingly for their por- 
traits, and an alehouse debauch would furnish the 
, subject for a clever painting. In his best time the 
sale of his pictures afforded him short-lived seasons 
of affluence, when he could, and often did, make 
pictures from his own horses and stable-boys. His 
extravagance and recklessness at last brought diffi- 
culties and debt in addition to failing health, of which 
dealers and creditors took advantage to get pictures 
from him ; copies of these being sometimes made to 
a considerable extent and sold as originals.* Using 
his painting-brush in prison and in spunging-houses 
to the close of his life, he died of a delirious fever.' 

' ‘ I once saw,’ says Mr. Hassell, one of Morland’s biographers, 
‘ twelve copies from a small picture of Morland’s at one time in a 
dealer’s shop, with the original in the centre, the proprietor of 
which, with great gravity and unblushing assurance, imiuired if I 
could distinguish the difference ! ’ Assuming this anecdote to be 
true, it is an improvement on Hogarth’s imaginary row of copies 
of ‘ Europa and the Bull ’ in his print of the ‘ Battle of the 
Pictures.’ 
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‘ Whatever were the failings of Morland,’ says 
Mr. Leslie/ ‘there is no vulgarity in his art. He is 
always homely, often .slight to a fault; yet such is 
the refinement'of his colour and his true feeling for 
She simplicity of nature, that his best works will 
|ilways sustain companionship with those of Gains- 
borough, which can be said of no painter in the least 
pegree vulgar.’ * 

pi The art of Morland’s brother-in-law, JamesWard, 
^.A., was certainly that of an animal painter. It 
^ay be said to be concentrated in his masterpiece of 
the ‘ Alderney Bull,’ now in the National Gallery, 
painted at the suggestion of Mr. West, in emulation 
of Paul Potter’s ‘ Bull ’ at the Hague. His small pic- 
tures of a ‘ Mare and Foal ’ and of a ‘ Bull and Cow,' 
exhibited in the Burlington House exhibition in the 
j spring of 1871, are also good examples of his art. 

Animal painting has in the present reign been 
elevated, through the genius principally of Sir 
Edwin Landseer in his dog-pictures, into a higher 
region of art, by the qualities being added to it of 
sentiment and expression ; and also by the more 
skilful blending of the painting of animals with por- 
trait and figure subjects. 


’ Handbook for Painters, p. 55. 

* The subject of British landscape painting is resumed’ in the 
eighth chapter. 
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CHAPTER III. 

PAINTING AND BOOK-ILLUSTRATION. 

The Art of Thomas Stothard — Of William Blake. 

The works of Thomas Stothard, R.A., painter and 
designer for book-illustration, deservedly take a high 
place in the history of British art. The book- 
illustrations of Hogarth in the early part of his 
career have been already referred to. Hayman, 
Kent, and several French engravers, designed also 
for books in the early part of' the i8th century, but 
in a slight and trivial manner. An edition (now 
rare) of the poems of Gray was illustrated with 
original designs by an engraver of the name of 
R. Bentley, cleverly executed, but designed in what 
would now be considered questionable taste. To 
Bentley, as the illustrator of his poems, the poet 
addressed the following lines ; ^ — 

In silent gaze the tuneful choir among 

Half pleased, half blushing, let the muse admire, 

While Bentley leads her sister art along. 

And bids the pencil answer to the lyre. 

See in their course each transitory thought 
Fix’d by his touch a lasting essence take ; 

Each dream, in fancy’s airy colouring wrought, 

To local symmetry and life awake. 


I Mason’s Life and Works of Graji, p. a a 7. 
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The tardy rhymes that used to linger on, 

To censure cold and negligent of fame, 

In swifter measures animated run. 

And catch a lustre from his genuine flame. 

Stothard’s art life commenced with his apprentice- 
ship to a designer of patterns for brocaded silks. 

This suggested to him the designing of illustrations Stot- 
for books, an employment more congenial to his designs 
taste ; Bell's ‘ British Poets’ and the ‘ Novelist’s Ma- 
gazine ’ of Harrison furnishing subjects for his first 
illustrative works. In 1777 he commenced a course 
of study at the Royal Academy, and began in the 
following year to contribute oil-paintings to its 
exhibitions, without relaxing his diligence in design- 
ing for books. ‘ Among the most approved of his 
book-illustrations, distinguished by their expression 
and delicate handling, were those for the ‘ Novelist’s 
Magazine,’ ‘ Robinson Crusoe,’ Boccacio’s ‘ Deca- 
meron,’’ and the poems of Mr. Samuel Rogers. 

His exhibited pictures were generally of small Hisoil- 
or cabinet size, displaying great power of invention 
and fancy, beautiful composition, and a colouring 
sometimes more gorgeous than true, in which rich 
browns and reds were conspicuous. Looking to 
Raphael for grace, he studied the colouring of 
Rubens. His larger easel pictures are frequently 
sketchy and defective in vigour of handling. The 
picture of ‘Jacob’s Dream,’ belonging to Lord Over- 
stone, is a fine example of his art 

In Stothard’s paintings as well as his book- 
designs, particularly those of later dates, there is a 


* Mrs. Bray’s Life of Stothard^ p. 26. 
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very evident mannerism, arising no doubt from his 
great facility of execution and the quantity of designs 
of aU kinds he was constantly making ; but his man- 
nerism was an imitation of himself, not of other men. 
After finishing his studies in early life from the 
antique, he is said to have very seldom drawn or 
painted from a model, but rather from impressions 
stored up in his own mind : — 

So vivid were the forms within his brain. 

His very eyes when shut made pictures of them. 

To this may be attributed the want of individuality 
apparent in Stothard’s otherwise beautiful and poeti- 
cal compositions. His pictures from Midsummer- 
Nights’ Dream and Twelfth Night, for Boyd ell’s 
Shakespeare Gallery, were subjects that suited 
him. But the most popular of his works was the 
‘ Canterbury Pilgrims,’ in which (according to Mr. 
Hoppner) the painter has ingeniously contrived to 
give a value to a common scene and very ordinary 
forms that would hardly be found by unlearned eyes 
in the natural objects.^ His landscape backgrounds 
in this and other pictures are tasteful and clever. 

A department of painting not , much heard of 
since the time of Sir James Thornhill, consisting of 
large compositions on ceilings and in staircases, was 
taken up by Stothard in his great work at Burleigh, 
the seat of the Marquis of Exeter. The allegorical 
composition of ‘ Intemperance,’ executed in the 


* Life of Hoppner., Cunningham’s Lives of Painters, &c., 
p. 251. 
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grand staircase, the original sketch of whicli is in 
the National Gallery, was one of three designs for 
Burleigh, the other two having for their subjects 
‘War’ and the ‘Descent of Orpheus into Hell’ The 
first mentioned, in which Anthony and Cleopatra 
are the chief personages, is regarded as Stothard’s 
most important work in painting.^ Another work of 
the same kind on a smaller scale was the painting 
in oil within the cupola of the Library hall at 
Edinburgh, then belonging to the Faculty of advo- 
cates, representing allegorical figures or muses and 
leading personages in literature. In this composi- 
tion, in which it has been endeavoured to delineate 
persons born in distant ages, each in the costume of 
his own time (the Scottish poet Burns, in blue hose 
and breeches, being grouped along with Homer and 
Virgil in antique drapery), the painter is not con- 
sidered to have been so successful. 

In many of the designs of Stothard, as in his 
‘Canterbury Pilgrims,’ his illustrations of Milton and 
the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ there is a .sculpturesque 
feeling manifested, recalling occasionally the draw- 
ing of Flaxman in its gracefulness, .without its classi- 
cal severity. This tendency in his design was no 
doubt strengthened by his occasional employment as 
a draughtsman for goldsmiths’ work; his master- 
piece in which, and a work of great merit, was the 
Wellington Shield, presented to the Duke of Wel- 
lington by the merchants and bankers of London, 
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1 Mrs. Bray’s Life of Stothard) Wornum’s Catalogue of the 
National Gallery, British School. 
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the design representing the Duke’s principal victo- 
ries, with some allegorical additions. 

Robert Smirke, R.A., was another painter and 
designer of humorous and sentimental subjects, 
chiefly in the line of book-illustrations. The two 
Westalls, Richard and William, had extensive em- 
ployment in the same way. 

The art of William Blake, a designer and colourist 
contemporary with Stothard, is of a kind so peculiar 
and unique that it is difficult to find terms in which 
to speak of it. In so far as regards his paintings on 
canvas, with much originality and .often greatness of 
conception, their execution is inadequate and defec- 
tive. In his coloured book-illustrations, the colouring 
is brilliant and not inharmonious ; forming a species 
of illumination applied in a way so bizarre that it 
can hardly be described as painting in the artistic 
acceptation of the word. 

The juvenile aspirations of Blake in the field of 
imagination were so decided that he was bound 
apprentice to g.n engraver, as a channel in which his 
love of art might obtain cultivation. He acquired a 
fair skill in the use of the graver, which he employed 
as a means of living; engraving book-illustrations 
from early designs of Stothard, and also from his 
own designs. 

To_ Blake, however, this was drudgery when com- 
pared with those dreams and visions, the embodying 
of which he looked upon as the proper business of 
his life. To give a local habitation to the forms of 
his imagination, he employed jointly poetry and 
painting. He scorned to avail himself of the assist- 
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ance to be derived from previous art-experience in 
carrying into execution the suggestions of a powerful 
though heated fancy. The ‘ Songs of Innocence and 
Experience,’ with their lustrous illuminations full of His 
fanciful pathos and sentiment, were his first produc- 
tions. They were printed, or rather engraved, by a 
process he alleged to have been revealed to him in 
a vision. He wrote his poetry and drew his mar- 
ginal embellishments in outline upon the copper- 
plate with an impervious liquid (which was kept a 
secret), and he then cut down with aqua-fortis the 
.plain parts of the plate, so that the outlines of the 
verses and the drawings were left as a stereotype. 
The plates in this state were printed in any tint that 
he wished, to enable him to colour the marginal 
figures by hand, in imitation of drawings.^ 

The ‘Songs of Innocence and Experience’ were 
exceeded in fantastic singularity by the productions 
that followed, manufactured according to the same 
process — ‘Europe, a Prophecy,’ ‘Jerusalem,’ in one 
hundred engraved pages, and Young’s ‘ Night 
Thoughts.’ In these productions and a few others 
Blake’s most extravagant fancies found shape. His 
‘ Illustrations of the Book of Job’ are carefully drawn 
and engraved in the usual manner; and although 
still displaying in plentiful measure his irrepressible 
imagination, they are at the same time imbued with 
much feeling and dignity of character and sentiment. 


' Smith’s Nolkkens and his Times, ii. 461. In the print-room 
of the British Museum is a nearly complete collection of the 
illustrative works of Blake. 
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The Book of Job may be regarded as the master- 
piece of this eccentric artist/ ^ 


^ A very exalted estimate of Blake is given in a paper in the 
Art Joupial for August 1869, by Mr. Jackson Jarves, an American 
writer. Blake's extreme eccentricity, as shown in his works and 
in some of his actions, and his belief in supernatural communion 
and inspiration, have not unnaturally brought his sanity in 
question. At the same time the general tenor of his life was 
harmless and self-denying, and in his conjugal relation amiable. 
‘There is something in the madness of this man,' Mr. Words- 
worth is said to have remarked, ‘ that interests me more than the 
sanity of Lord Byron and Walter Scott .'— of Wil/iam Blake, 
by Alexander Gilchrist. 

In the Burlington House exhibition of deceased masters in* 
1871 was an extraordinary picture by Blake upon canvas (29 in. 
by 24 in.). Very dark in colour and nearly monochrome. It was 
described in its title, taken from Blake’s original catalogue, as 
‘ The spiritual form of Pitt guiding Behemoth. He is that angel 
who, pleased to perform the Almighty’s orders, rides in the whirl- 
wind, directing the storms of war ; he is commanding the reaper 
to reap the vine of the earth, and the ploughman to plough up 
the cities and towers.’ 
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CHAPTER IV. 

HISTORICAL PAINTING. 

The historical art of West — Copley — Great aims and 
imperfect performance of historical painters — Barry — 
Mortimer— T he R uncimans— Fuseli — Northcote — Opie. 

Having ob.served, in the very outset of the British 
scliool of painting, the high character and tone im- 
pressed * upon the art by the work of Hogarth, 
Reynolds, Wilson, Gainsborough, Romney and Stot- 
hard, it is necessary now to remark what has been 
done in the department of ‘ historical painting,’ in the 
usual acceptation of that term. 

Benjamin West arrived in London from America 
by way of Italy in 1763. His picture of ‘ Pylades 
and Orestes,’ now in the National Gallery, was exhi- 
bited some years after, and admired as a praiseworthy 
attempt in the historical style. His lofty ideal of 
art and the .gravity of his demeanour gained for 
him the patronage of the archbishop of York, 
Dr. Drummond, who introduced him to the king. 
His Majesty was pleased with and took an interest 
in the young quaker artist, commissioning from 
him a picture of the ‘ Departure of Regulus from 
Rome.’ The negotiations for the establishment of 
the Royal Academy taking place about this time, 
the hearty concurrence by George HI. in the plan 
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of that institution is attributed in no small degree 
to the tact and address of Mr, West.^ 

West was one of the original members of the Aca- 
demy. His ' Death of General Wolf?,’ painted for 
the Earl of Grosvenor, caused a beneficial change in 
the costume of historical painting in subjects taken 
from modern history. In historical compositions of 
every kind it had been the custom of painters to 
array their figures in Greek or Roman costume ; 
but West introduced in this picture the innovation 
of dressing his personages in the dress they might 
be supposed to have actually worn. There can be 
no doubt of the advantage in point of truthfulness 
and characteristic expression of this mode of repre- 
senting a modern subject; a painter of good taste 
and resource being able to palliate in various ways 
the unavoidable stiffness and frequent ungraceful- 
ness of modern dress. Sir Joshua Reynolds is said 
to have been at first opposed to it, but after careful 
observation of the picture to have retracted his ob- 
jections, remarking that ‘the Death of Wolfe would 
not only become popular but would occasion a revo- 


* Pye’s Patronage of British Art; Biographies of West. ‘ At 
an era,’ says Sir T. Lawrence in his Academical Address in 1823, 
‘ when historical painting was at the lowest ebb (with the few ex- 
ceptions which the claims of the beautiful and the eminent per- 
mitted to the pencil of Sir Joshua), Mr. West, sustained by the 
beneficent patronage of his late Majesty, produced a series of 
compositions from sacred and profane history, profoundly studied, 
and executed with the most facile power, which not only were 
superior to any former productions of English art, but far sur- 
passing contemporaiy merit on the continent, were unequalled 
at any period below the schools of the Caracci.’ 
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lution in art.’ This picture and the Battle of La 
Hogue afterwards painted by West (both engraved 
by Woollett) are usually regarded as his master- 
pieces. 

The chief feature in West’s career of employment 
is the royal patronage he enjoyed for a period of Royal 
more than thirty years; as long indeed as the king 
retained his health. For a considerable portion of 
that time he was engaged in painting for his Majesty 
two series of works, one consisting of eight pictures 
illustrative of the reign of Edward III., which are 
among the best of his large paintings ; the other 
being a series of twenty-eight pictures for the royal 
chapel at Windsor, illustrating the progress of re- 
vealed religion. These sets of pictures were 
studied with great care, the drawing academically 
correct, the execution facile ; and yet, with all this, 

*they are defective both in conception and execution. 

But Mr. West was unconscious of his own de- 
ficiency. With a marvellous confidence in his Over- 
powers, he selected subjects far beyond his reach; by West 
and the result has been that from the comparison reach”in' 
his works inevitably provoke with those of the great 
Italian masters, which he no doubt had in his eye, 
he is at the present day perhaps rather underrated. 

The two series of pictures at Windsor already re- 
ferred to, as well as most of his later works (the size His 

111* various 

of which increased with his advancing years), may works. 

entitle him to the praise of academical learning ; but 
we miss in him that vigour of thought and expres- 
sion of character, that rich and contrasted and at 
the same time harmonious colouring, that power of 
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interesting and detaining the imagination, the pre- 
sence or want of which makes the difference between 
a great and mediocre painter. In some of his por- 
trait-groups and works of less pretension, as in the 
family group of his wife and his relatives, remarkable 
for simplicity and breadth of effect,^ and in his pic- 
ture of an angel receiving two deceased children of 
George III. (engraved by Sir R. Strange), the im- 
pression left on the mind of the spectator is more 
satisfactory. 

On the decease of Sir Joshua Reynolds, Mr. West 
was elected president of the Royal Academy, de- 
clining, however, the honour of knighthood. After 
his death it very soon appeared that a generation 
had sprung up ‘who knew not Joseph,’ and re- 
fused to believe In his large academic pictures, with 

their conventional action and colouring, monotonous 

^ * 

character and general lifelessness. 

Great Britain is indebted to America for another 
historical painter, John Singleton Copley, R.A. His 
subjects are chiefly from English history, representing 
events either contemporary with the painter or not 
remote from his time. On establishing himself in 
London Copley began portrait-painting, and con- 
tinued to paint portraits as well as historical sub- 
jects. A well painted picture of ‘ Christ and the 
Tribute money,’ is in possession of the Royal Aca- 
demy. The first of his pictures that attracted atten- 
tion was the ‘ Death of the Earl of Chatham,’ painted 

' This qualcer-like picture is highly praised by Mr. Leslie in 
his Handbook of Fainting, p. 292. There is a French engraving 
of it by Tariset, dated 1781. 
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soon after the event it commemorates. The pic- 
ture may or may not be an accurate representation 
in its main features of the scene in the House of 
Lords, but it has this anomaly, that the peers are 
attired in their robes instead of their ordinary dress ; 
and there is a certain formality in the grouping and 
a theatrical effect in the general expression not co- 
inciding with what may be supposed to have been 
the strong feeling excited by the sudden catastrophe. 

The heads of the faces are understood to be por- 
traits, carefully drawn and turned towards the spec- 
tator, so as to give the likeness of each face — a 
mode of treating an historical picture with numerous 
figures not usual in the practice of the great 
masters of the art. The picture of the ‘ Death of 
Chatham ’ with its ‘ Explanatory Key ’ is now at 
South Kensington, 

Copley was so much pleased with the reception 
this picture met with that he chose for the subject of 
his next production another event of the day, the 
‘ Death of Major Pearson at the storming of St. His 
Helier in Jersey.' Here upwards of twelve por- Pearsoa 
traits are introduced, including that of the black 
servant who- is avenging his master’s death, the 
drawings of the locality being also done from nature. 

With more life and truthfulness in its action, it is 
an improvement on the Chatham picture. The 
colouring of both these paintings, especially tlie 
‘ Death of Chatham,’ may possibly be thought want- 
ing in richness and variety. The ‘ Death of Major 
Pearson,’ the detail of which is of more varied cha- 
racter, was painted for Alderman Boydell, and was 
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afterwards re-purchased by Mr. Copley, on whose 
decease it came into the possession of his son, Lord 
Lyndhurst.^ A subsequent picture of the ‘ Siege 
and relief of Gibraltar,’ painted for the Guildhall 
of London (a small replica of which, is in the 
National Gallery), was individualised likewise with 
portraits and accurate drawings of the locality, 
and sustained Copley’s reputation in this kind of 
painting. 

In several historical pictures of subjects farther 
from his own time, as ‘ Charles I. demanding the 
arrest of the five Members,’ Copley allowed him- 
self to be less hampered with portraiture standing in 
the way of his composition and expression. Indivi- 
duality and character (in the pictorial sense) may 
surely be attained without each head in a large his- 
torical piece being a likeness in reality of the person 
represented. Portraiture appears in its proper place 
in portrait-pictures of figures, where scope is afforded 
for imaginative composition, such as Copley’s group 
of the daughters of George III. playing in a garden 
with dogs and parrots. In the case of a Court 
ceremonial or a scene in the House of Lords or 
House of Commons, where the faces -are to be all 
portraits, it requires an artist of genius like the 
late Mr. Phillip to make a good picture from such 
materials. 

The professional careers of James Barry, J. H. 


' The first Duke of Wellington is said, when dining with 
Lord Lyndhurst, to have (on more than one occasion) expressed 
liis admiration of this picture, considering it the best represen- 
tation of a fight he had ever seen. 
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Mortimer, John and Alexander Runciman, Henry 
Fuseli and James Northcote, present memorable 
examples of the hold which the idea of ‘ historical 
painting' had taken of the artistic mind in Britain 
during the period immediately following the institu- 
tion of the Royal Academy. All these artists, 
each of them possessing talent above the average, 
were more or less imbued with the notion that his- 
torical painting, as practised by the great masters of 
Italy and discoursed upon by Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
was the only style of painting to excel in which was 
a worthy object of ambition. With exalted views 
of art they took, for the most part, a wrong measure 
of their own ability to carry those views into effect 
The consequence was, that with a great expenditure 
of time and talent they have contributed compara- 
tively little to the progress of painting in Britain, 
while the patrons of art, or those who might have 
been so, have been accused of culpable indifference 
to high art, and of a selfish predilection for portrait, 
when in fact English portrait-painting, elevated into 
the region of ideal art by the genius ©f Reynolds, 
Gainsborough and Romney, was the nearest ap- 
proach to high art the period could show. 

Repairing from Dublin to London in 1 764, Barry 
was soon after assisted by his countryman, Mr. 
Burke, to visit Italy and Rome, where his already 
formed predilection for the ancients and historical 
art was converted into an ardent devotion. On his 
way through France he had sent to England a copy 
of a picture by Le Sueur, the drawing and expres- 
sion of which were commended by Sir Joshua 
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Reynolds, who of course advised the young painter 
to study Michael Angelo. '• The study of the ancient 
statues and of tlie works of Michael Angelo occu- 
pied the chief portion of the five years passed by 
Barry in Italy. In colouring he preferred Titian to 
all other painters, without however acquiring the 
‘Venetian secret.’ in his own practice. While in 
Italy he painted the picture of ‘ Adam tempted by 
Eve,’ which certainly does not impress the spectator 
with his power of execution. 

Soon after returning to England Barry exhibited, 
without much encouragement, ‘ Venus rising from 
the Sea ’ as an example of grace and beauty in the 
manner of the ancients. A picture of ‘ J upiter 
and J uno ’ followed, but without exciting interest. 
With unflinching courage, but gradually losing both 
discretion and temper, Barry produced a picture 
of the ‘ Death of Wolfe,’ in which he carried out 
his passion for classical art by filling his battle-field 
with nude figures. Whether this mode of dealing 
with the subject was adopted to show his defiance of 
West’s mode of treating the same subject is not 
clear ; but assuredly no more appropriate argument 
in favour of representing the personages in a scene 
of history in their appropriate costume could have 
been brought forward than this example of the con- 
trary method. The» English public had too much 


> In the British Museum is an etching by Barry of Michael 
Angelo’s Jonai in the Sistine chapel j and another vigorous etching 
from his own design of ‘Satan on a rock calling the Demons,’ 
in both of which appear traces of the terribil via of the great 
Floreritine. 
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good sense to sympathise with these attempts to 
introduce what was called ‘ high art ; ’ and we cannot 
be surprised nor at this day regret that the offer of 
Barry and certain other artists to decorate with 
paintings the interior of St. Paul’s should have been 
declined by the Bishop of London. 

The works by which Barry is chiefly known as a Carry’s 
painter are the pictures on the walls of the Society 
of Arts’ room in the Adelphi, That Society, when 
Mr. Barry was disappointed of an opportunity to 
emulate the great masters of Italy in the interior of 
St. Paul’s, accepted an offer by him to decorate their 
large room gratuitously with a series of historical 
paintings in the highest style of art. The subject 
he selected was the ‘ Progress of Human Culture,’ 
illustrated in six pictures — (i) ‘ The Story of Orpheus,’ 
representing man in a savage state ; {2) ‘A Harvest- 
home or Thanksgiving to Ceres and Bacchus;’ (3) 

‘ The Victors at the Olympic games ; ’ {4) ‘ Navi- 
gation, or the Triumph of the Thames ; ’ (5) ‘ The 
Distribution of premiums by the Society of Arts;’ 

(6) ‘ Elysium, or the State of final retribution.’ 

Pictoribus atque poetis 

Quidlibet audendi semper fuit aequa potestas — 

And certainly no painter has exercised more freely 
than Barry this privilege of coring anything. In 
the Adelphi pictures the aim is high, but looking at 
the series as a whole, ^ neither the conception and 
plan nor the execution can be said to respond to 
the greatness and extent of the theme. The sub- 
jects of the pictures are not exhaustive of what is 

Y 
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proposed to be illustrated, which was hardly to be 
expected ; but the series wants also consistency, 
proportion and keeping, which it might have had. 
That some of the pictures display talent and 
thought may be true; but defective judgment and 
taste, and imperfect execution, are apparent in all of 
them. The least exceptionable in point of composi- 
tion, light and shade, and drawing, is the ‘ Victors of 
Olympia ; ’ but even here the drawing and projror- 
tions of the nude figures are of very doubtful accu- 
racy, and the colouring is dingy and sombre. The 
next picture, ‘ The Triumph of Navigation,’ in 
which Raleigh and Drake are introduced in the 
costume of their time, along with Dr. Burney in a 
modern coat and wig sporting with sea nymphs in 
the waters of the Thames, is an example of the 
bathos in painting. And nearly the same may be 
said of the parish subject of the fifth picture, the 
‘ Society of Arts distributing their premiums.’ Had 
Barry been a self-taught artist,* and not conversant 
with the works of the great Italian masters, some 
excuse might be found for these productions ; but it 
is difficult to allege any for a man with so thorough 
a knowledge as he unquestionably bad both of the 
theory and of the best examples of his art. 

This laborious performance was concluded in 
1 784, the painter having been elected a member of 
the Royal Academy some time previously. In the 
course of a few years, his temper and conduct be- 
coming more and more uncontrollable, he was ex- 
pelled formally by the Academicians from their 
body ; a melancholy instance of talents perverted 
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and lost througli want of temper and want of judg- 
ment. 

Of the easel pictures of Mr. Barry the account is 
scanty, and such as remain are insufficient to support 
his academical reputation as a painter.^ 

Another historical painter of fair talent, but whose J. ll. 
early promise never reached fulfilment, was John mer. 
Hamilton Mortimer. Bred on the coast of Sussex, 
and familiar from his youth with fishermen and 
smugglers, picturesque and wild in their appear- 
ance and habits, he contracted a Salvator Rosa-like 
manner of depicting rude scenes and people. Coming 
to London about 1 760, he studied with the painters 
Hudson and Pine, and in the gallery of statues 
and models then opened by the Duke of Richmond 
for the education of young artists. Applying him- 
self to historical subjects, as ‘ Edward the Con- 
fessor seizing his mother’s treasure,’ and ‘ St. Paul 
preaching to the Britons,’ he obtained two pre- 
miums from the Society of Arts.^ His pictures, 
however, though of some merit In composition 
and drawing, were heavy and defective In colour. 

He made no improvement in colouring, and falling 
into irregular habits neglected his further art edu- 
cation. 

Mortimer is now chiefly known by his designs. His 

engraved by himself and by Blyth and Sherwin. 
etchings. 

' One of these, ‘ Pandora, or the Heathen Eve,’ was exhibited 
in the Manchester Exhibition of 1857, and is stated in the 
catalogue to have been sold at Parry’s sale in 1807 for 230/., and 
again at Christie’s, in 1846, for ii^ guineas. 

® Edwards’ Anecdotes of Painters. 
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His ‘ Death on the pale horse’ and his ' Death of 
Sir Philip Sidney ’ are able productions ; also his 
‘ Marius among the ruins of Carthage,’ a simple and 
majestic figure, etched by Blyth. His twelve heads 
of characters from Shakespeare etched by himself, 
and dedicated to Sir Joshua Reynolds, are full of 
expression, though exaggerated. His series of de- 
signs of soldiers and banditti, in his peculiar bravura 
manner, are inferior to the heads ; but all these 
designs are more or less imbued with a certain 
mannerism, increased by his study of Salvator whose 
works had strongly impressed his imagination. 

Shortly before his death, Mortimer was without 
solicitation created an associate of the Royal Aca- 
demy. Had he been able to correct a tendency to 
exaggeration and extravagance, his freedom and 
power of design might have rendered him a sensible 
addition to the British school. 

Among the aspirants in art at this time, John and 
Alexander Runciman of Edinburgh deserve mention. 
Their reputation indeed was confined to Scotland, 
but as their compatriot Ramsay spent most of his 
life painting portraits in London, they have the chief 
merit of starting the northern branch of the British 
school of painting. John Runciman died early at 
Naples, having in his short life executed few works, 
but of much promise. In the Scottish National 
Gallery is a well-coloured portrait by this artist of 
himself, and a landscape picture of ‘ King Lear in 
the storm,’ the figures small but well set down and 
grouped, and the colouring solid and of good quality. 

Alexander Runciman, after trying various depart- 
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ments of painting, gave way to the enthusiasm for 
history, and in 1766 proceeded to study in Rome. 
He there met Henry Fuseli, bent on the same 
pursuit ; and a certain congeniality of mind and taste 
appears to have united them in their studies. In a 
letter written from Rome Fuseli says ; — ‘ I send this 
by the hands of Runciman, whom I am sure you 
will like. He is one of the best of us here.’ ^ 
Runciman was five years in Rome, after which he re- 
turned to Edinburgh, where he practised his art till 
his death in 1785. He painte(J Scripture subjects 
and other pictures, such as ‘Andromeda,’ and ‘ Agrip- 
pina landing with the ashes of Germanicus;’ but 
neither in his pictures nor in his etchings, though 
the etchings exhibit much manipulative skill, could 
he get over a leaning to the extravagant and fan- 
tastical in his design and drawing. 

Runciman’s principal work was the painting of the 
hall and ceilings of Penicuik House in Midlothian 
with twelve pictures from Ossian’s poems, a subject 
for which his peculiar manner was well adapted. 
His colouring in this performance is above the 
average of such work by contemporary artists ; the 
drawing and design more free and spirited than 
accurate. He painted also a few pictures in oil on 
the walls of an Episcopal chapel in Edinburgh. Alex- 
ander Runciman was appointed master of the school 
of design at Edinburgh of the Board of Trustees for 
Scottish Manufactures, established by act of parlia- 
ment in 1 727, in pursuance of an Article in the Treaty 
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^ Life of Runeiinarij in Lives of Painters^ by A. Cunningliani 
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of Union. His teaching is said to have influenced 
favourably the taste for art in Scotland.^ 

The works of Fuseli, who chose for himself the 
poetical department of historical painting, are chiefly 
known at the present time through the traditions of 
the Academy and the conservative art of the en- 
graver. A native of Switzerland and a man of 
undoubted genius, the early part of Fuseli’s life was 
passed in a desultory pursuit of literature and art. 
Arriving in London in 1763 he read Shakespeare 
and Milton, designed illustrations for booksellers, 
travelled with a nobleman, sketched and drew when 
he had opportunity, and at the end of five years, 
flattered by Sir Joshua Reynolds’ admiration of his 
drawings, resolved, without adequate education in 
the. grammar of his art, to betake himself to*Italy 
and become a historical painter. He disliked on 
principle the drudgery of' academies and elementary 
training, studying and drawing in Italy as his fancy 
directed. His original designs at Rome were ad- 
mired for their vigorous and striking effect 

Returning to England, Fuseli painted for several 
years subj^^ts of an historical character, and when 
Alderman Boydell’s scheme of the Shakespeare 
Gallery was set on foot in 1 786, he engaged in it 
with ardour and enthusiasm. 

‘ To advance historical painting towards maturity, 
and to establish an English school of historical paint- 


* Catalogue of the Scottish National Gallery, by James Drum- 
mond, R.S.A. (Principal Curator and Keeper of the Gallery, in 
.succession to tlie late Mr. W. B. Johnstone, R.S.A.) 
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ing,’ wa.s the avowed object of Mr. Boydell’s plan.' 

The artists of that time, of all degrees of merit, were 
invited on liberal terms to aid in the undertaking. 

The plays of Shakespeare were ransacked to obtain 
picturesque scenes, and from these no less than 1 70 
pictures were painted ! '' The pictures were engraved 
for a subscription edition of Shakespeare, many of 
the prints being afterwards published separately. 

This enterprise was obviously beyond the power of 
the worthy alderman to carry into execution. Very 
few of the painters engaged by him showed them- 
selves capable of embodying the conceptions of 
Shakespeare in their designs, or of executing the 
sulijects selected. The failure of the project from 
want of proportion between the aim and the means of 
performance might have been anticipated ; and in 
fact, a few years after the completion of the pictures 
and engravings, Mr. Boydell was constrained, with 
the sanction of Parliament, to dispose of the whole 
of them and of his other art-property by lottery.^ 

The best of Fuseli’s works for the Shakespeare Fuseli’s 
Gallery were taken from plays in which the imagi- 
native and - preternatural element pre^ils, the dis- 
tinctive tendency of his style being^owards the 


‘ John BoydcU’s Preface to Catalogue of Shakespeare Gallery^ 
1789. 

2 Sale Catalogue of Shakespeare Gallery j Pye’s Patronage of 
British Arty p. 279. 

^ This occurred in 1804. The shutting of the continental 
market against the circulation of Boydeirs prints, in consequence 
of the French war, is said to have conduced materially to the 
commercial bad success of his Shakespeare Gallery, 
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mystical and extravagant. Thus his pictures of 
‘Titania and Bottom’ from ‘Midsummer Night’s 
Dream ’ and of ‘ Hamlet and the Ghost ’ (particularly 
the latter) are favourable specimens of his manner. 

, Suggested probably by the Boydell paintings from 
Shakespeare, Fuseli, assisted by the pecuniary aid of 
friends, undertook and painted a series of forty-six 
subjects from Milton. From these pictures en- 
gravings were made, intended for an edition of 
Milton to be superintended by the poet Cowpcr. 
When the pictures were finished, Fuseli opened his 
Milton Gallery for public exhibition, but notwith- 
standing all the encouragement the Academy could 
give, the public appreciation of it disappointed the 
painter’s hopes. 

In his attempts to embody the creations of Shake- 
speare and Milton in this wholesale way, Fuseli 
was — 

Like one that stands upon a promontory 
And spies a far-off shore where he would tread, 
Wishing his foot were equal with his eye, 

And chides the sea that sunders him from thence — 
Saying he’ll lade it dry to have his way.' 

Some of ^ Milton pictures, as the ‘ Lazar-house’ 
and ‘ Sin pursued by Death ’ (engraved by Moses 
Haughton), displayed a power of imagination almost 
equal to rendering the thought of Milton ; but 
taking these pictures altogether, it was but too 
apparent that the awful grandeur of Milton was as 
intractable in the hands of F useli as were the bright 


* King Hairy VI. Part 3. 
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creations of Shakespeare in the hands of the greater 
number of Boydell’s staff of painters. 

The frequent anachronisms in costume in the 
pictures of Fuseli and his contemporaries show a. 
license in this particular such as is seen in the works 
of the Venetian and other Italian masters; but not, 
as in their case, redeemed by the execution and 
colouring. Fuseli’s design wanted delicacy and ac- 
curacy, though possessing energy and striking effect. 

He was no colourist ; the apology being rather a 
lame one that has been sometimes made for his 
defect in colouring, that in preternatural subjects, to 
which class his pictures mostly belonged, some liberty 
of treatment was allowable in the tone of colour ap- 
plicable to the inhabitants of a visionary world. 

With these qualifications in art it may seem strange 
that Fuseli, when he became professor of painting iSoi. 
and afterwards Keeper of the Royal Academy, 
should have bred so many good painters in subse- 
quent years. As a teacher in the Academy he 
followed what in his case may have been the best 
course, allowing the students when drawing from 
models to pursue the bent of their own inclination.^ 

The paintings of James Northcote, ^respectable North- 

» « • » cotc^s 

artist and R.A., inferior in talent to Fuseli, are now practice 
chiefly known by engravings.^ After passing some 
years in the studio of Sir Joshua Reynolds, whom 


^ Leslie’s Autobiographical Recollections^ i, 37. 

^ In the catalogue of the paintings of the British School in the 
National Gallery, which now includes several good private col 
lections, no picture by Fuseli or Northcote appears. A head of 
William Siddons, the actor, is a solitary example of Opie. 
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he assisted in the accessory parts of his pictures, 
Northcote visited Italy, studying there with the 
avowed intention of engaging himself with portrait 
. as well as historical painting. On his return to Lon- 
1780. don he varied his practice in portraits, many of which 
are of merit, with figure subjects of domestic life. 

His ambition to paint history was at last gratified 
by an engagement with Alderman Boydell for the 
Shakespeare Gallery. For this Northcote did the 
‘Murder’ — and also the ‘Burial of the Princes in 
the Tower,’ and likewise ‘ Prince Arthur and Hu- 
bert,’ a not unpleasing composition. In most of his 
subjects there is a commonplace and not always 
consistent character in the faces and persons as well 
as in the conception and treatment, and a very 
obvious neglect of costume. In colouring also he 
was defective. One of his principal performances 
was the ‘ Death of Wat Tyler,’ a spirited picture full 
of action, painted for the Corporation of London. 

As a painter of animals, introduced into his pic- 
tures and designed for books, Mr. Northcote’s merit 
has been recognised as above the average. As a 
writer, his biographies of Sir Joshua Reynolds and 
of Titian are contributions of considerable value to 
the literature of art. 

j. Opie. The works of Opie are in the same class of art 
as those of Northcote, but superior in originality 
and effectiveness of treatment. Bred in the mines of 
■ Cornwall and showing an early talent for painting, 
he came to London -in 1 780 and commenced the 
painting of portraits. His heads of men were effec- 
tive in point of light and .shade and colour, though 
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somewhat coarse in execution. With female por- 
traits he was not so successful. 

Overcoming during his first years in London 
some of the difficulties of his art, but never recover- 
ing the defects in execution and technical knowledge 
caused by the want of early training, Opie pro- 
duced several able pictures, rising gradually from 
portraits and single figures to historical composi- 
tions. Such were his ‘ Death of David Rizzio * in 
the Council Chamber of the Guildhall of London, 
the 'Murder of James I. of Scotland,' and ‘ Jephtha's 
Vow.' After his election as a Royal Academician 
he was employed by Alderman Boyclell to paint for 
the Shakespeare Gallery.^ Opie was appointed pro- 
fessor of painting in succession to Fuseli and died 
in the same year; an instance of the caprice of 
the patrons of art of his day, who in the early 
part of his career crowded his studio, then left him 
for some years without employment, and before his 
decease rewarded his perseverance and industry by 
a return of their favour.*^ Wanting in imagination, 
and in refinement and dignity of expression, his 


* ‘ In that quality of colouring called tone,’ says Sir M. A. 
Slice, ‘Opie was at one period of his practice conspicuously 
skilled. The ‘ Death of James I.’ ^nd some of his pictures 
painted for the Shakespeare Gallery displayed a depth and rich- 
ness of hue not always to be found in his subsequent works. The 
desire of freshness and purity of tint much influenced his pencil in 
the latter period of his life, and sometimes otcasioned a crude 
and chalky manner of colouring which impaired the general 
impression of his works/ — Ek 77 wHs of Art^ p. 266. 

^ Mei 7 ioir by Mrs. Opie, prefixed to Opie’s Lechires on Famt- 
7 Hi*, TS09. 
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Style of painting and colouring, though rather dark, 
was yet marked by a life and energy and a breadth 
of handling, to be sought for in vain in the works 
of most of his contemporaries.^ 


' To pass unnoticed the paintings of some other artists of this 
period may seem an omission ; but as any influence for good 
exercised upon British art by William and Gavin Hamilton, 
Angelica Kauffman, Mr. and Mrs. Cosway, Wright of Derby, 
and the Rev. Hugh Peters, is hardly perceptible, it seems im- 
necessary to notice what is of little importance to be known. 
Without concurring in all the contemporary criticisms of Dr. 
Wolcott, his Odes to the Acadeinicians may be referred to for a 
tolerably just appreciation of the merits of Angelica Kauffman, 
the Cosways, and Wright of Derby. 
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CPIAPTER V. 

LATER BRITISH PORTRAIT-PAINTING, 

Ttie Portrait-pamting of Sir IV. Beeck^ — Of Hoppner — 
O'lVen — Phillips — Jackson — Sir T. Lawrence — Sir 
Martin Slice — Sir H. Raeburn — Sir J. Watson Gagdon 
— Graham Gilbert. 

Considering the admiration excited both in England 
and on the continent by the painting of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, the excellence of his portraits, and the 
attractive character of much of his work, it is not 
surprising that its influence should have extended 
beyond his lifetime. Sir Martin Shee, in his ‘ Ele- 
ments of Art,’ thus refers to the deceased President 
of the Academy : — 

Though long the sceptre of his Art he held, 

And justly swayed where he so much cxcell’d, 

No vain pretender of his time was known 
To doubt his title or dispute his throne ; 

So bright his merits in their eyes appear’d, 

El’en they who best could rival most revered : 

The schools he formed their founder’s taste sustain, 
And triumph in the trophies of his reign. 

Even in -the lifetime of Reynolds his manner had 
been copied by imitators to a considerable extent, if 
Ave may take as evidence of this the lines in one of 
Dr. Wolcott’s odes for the year 1782 ; — 

Sir Joshua’s happy pencil hath produced 

A host of copyists much of the same feature, 

By which the art hath greatly been abused ; 

I own Sir Joshua great, but Nature greater. 


1809. 
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That such copying or very close imitation of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds would be practised by inferior 
artists, and was continued to a considerable extent 
after his death, may be true ; but it is a favourable 
symptom of British art that none of the artists of 
merit who painted portraits in the close of the i8th 
and the early part of the 19th cehtury, although they 
may have imitated his manner in a greater or less 
degree, carried their study of it to an extent that 
could be called slavish imitation or copying. 

The portraits of Sir Nathaniel Dance (whose 
painting of portraits ceased about the year 1790, 
when he resigned his academical diploma) have a 
studied air, and are carefully painted. The portrait- 
painting of Opie, which was very effective, and has 
been compared to that of Caravaggio, fell short of 
Sir Joshua’s portraits in execution and refinement of 
sentiment. 

Sir William Beechey’s art in portrait was hardly 
above mediocrity, though he enjoyed for many years 
the patronage of the royal family, and had many 
sitters of rank and fashion. A wliole-length by him 
of Alderman Boydell is in the council-chamber of 
the Guildhall of London. His picture of a ‘ Cavalry 
Review’ (now at Hampton Court) in which the King 
and Prince of Wales are introduced, was rewarded 
with the honour of knighthood, the painter becoming 
soon after a Royal Academician. 

The much superior portraits of John Hoppner , 
show a decided study of the style of Reynolds. He 
was the friend of the critic and reviewer William 
Gifford, who inscribed to him his ‘ Baviad and 
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Maeviad’ In this poem a tribute to the artistic 
merits of Hoppner (the tone of which is heightened 
by the partiality of friendship) concludes tlius 

Go then, since the long struggle now is o’er, 

And envy can obstruct thy fame no more; 

With ardent hand thy magic toil pursue, 

And pour fresh wonders on our raptured view. 

One sun is set, one glorious sun, whose rays 
Long gladdened Britain with no common blaze : 

Oh may’st thou soon (for clouds begin to rise) 

Assert his station in the eastern skies, 

Glow with his fires, and give the world to see 
Another Reynolds risen, my friend, in thee ! 

Hoppner was considered to excel more in his 
handling and general treatment than in his drawing. 
His landscape backgrounds have been compared 
with those of Gainsborough. He adopted the rich 
colouring of the Reynolds school, and being himself 
a man of refined taste, he was the more successful 
in giving an air of refinement to the subjects of his 
pictures. He was especially happy in his female 
portraits. For many years he was a contemporary 
exhibitor along with Sir Thomas Lawrence, who 
regarded him as his most formidable competitor. 
Hoppner is said to have remarked in public that the 
air of Lawrence’s ladies was too free, and some- 
times trespassed on moral as well as professional 
propriety, — a sarcasm which had the effect of con- 
siderably increasing the popularity of his courtly 
rival.^ 

Well-painted and lifelike portraits of distinguished 
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* Life of Hoppner^ in Cunningham's Lives of Painters^ 
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statesmen and beautiful women, belonging at first 
principally to the Whig or Prince of Wales’ party, 
are the standing memorials of Hoppner’s art. His 
death in 1810 left Lawrence pre-eminent in the 
practice of portrait; although Owen, Phillips, Jack- 
son, and (in Scotland) Raeburn well maintained 
about the same time the credit of British art in this 
department. 

With diligent application William Owen made his 
way, by his truthful portraits and occasional poetical 
or fancy subjects, to a high standing in his pro- 
fession. His drawing of heads and the individual 
character he impressed on his pictures was much 
praised, while with his colouring no great fault 
could be found. His extensive employment as a 
portrait-painter gained him the honours of the 
Academy In 1810, and a few years after the Prince 
Regent granted him the title of his ‘ principal portrait- 
painter,’ with the offer of knighthood, which was 
declined. 

Thomas Phillips was a faithful painter and good 
colourist, without much originality or elevation of 
manner, but with a salutary dread of anything me- 
retricious in his colouring or execution. He made 
portraits of many literary and remarkable men of his 
day ; among the best of which are those of Lord 
Byron and Sir Francis Burdett. 

Conspicuous in this second group of English 
portrait-painters was John Jackson, a native of 
Yorkshire, who, having shown an early talent for 
drawing and copying pictures, was, by the Earl of 
Mulgrave and Sir George Beaumont, put in the way 
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of an academical training. His drawings in water- 
colour (especially those for Cadell’s series of en- 
graved portraits) were approved for their truthful- 
ness and freedom of hand. 

Jackson afterwards devoted himself to painting 
in oil ; his portraits acquiring for him a well-deserved 
reputation. His rich though quiet colouring was 
truer in general than that of Lawrence, and his, por- 
traits were solidly painted, without pretending to 
much elevation of interest or sentiment. Those of 
Lady Dover, of Canova, and of Flaxman are among 
his best ; the portrait of Flaxman especially having 
been compared by the French to the painting of 
Gerard, by the English to that of Vandyke. 

The precocious accomplishments of Sir Thomas 
Lawrence made him remarkable in his early youth. 
If Pope lisped in numbers, the young Lawrence’s 
crayon drew i^ainters’ lines spontaneously. After 
practising for some years amongst the doctors of 
Oxford and the fashionables of Bath, he removed 
to London in 1787, and was duly entered at the 
classes of the Royal Academy. 

Among the first pictures in oil that brought 
Lawrence into’ notice were his portraits of Miss 
Farren, afterwards Countess of Derby, and of the 
Queen and the Princess Amelia. On the death 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds, he was appointed, in his 
twenty-third year, painter in ordinary to the King, 
and was promoted to the honours of the Academy 
before he was of the age fixed by its laws for 
receiving them. 

The few attempts by Lawrence in historical or 
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poetical painting, as ‘ Prospero raising the storm ’ 
and ‘ Satan calling his legions,’ cannot be regarded 
as successful, his nearest approach to the higher 
walk of art being in such pictures as John Kemble 
'in the character of Hamlet, the Duke of Wellington 
on his Waterloo horse, Copenhagen, and his two 
admirable pictures at Windsor of Marshals Blucher 
and Platoff. On his portraits of ladies and children 
he bestowed great pains, using all means to make 
them attractive, and to smooth over whatever could 
render them less so. In the painting of the eye he 
especially excelled. ‘ While the eye,’ to use the words 
of Sir David Wilkie, ‘ has a faculty of expression 
possessed by no other human feature, it has a lustre 
and a beauty peculiarly adapted to painting, which 
no other art but painting can represent, and which 
no painter represented better than Lawrence.’ 

Successful for the most part in his representation 
of female beauty in heads and busts, this painter 
had not the skill of Sir Joshua Reynolds in accom- 
modating the fashionable dress and modes of the 
day to the lasting principles of beauty and grace ; 
the high waists of many of his earlier portraits 
marring the effect of naturally beautiful forms. 

Seldom failing as a draughtsman, facile and 
pure in his painting, Lawrence was not always 
equal to himself in colouring and tone ; replicas and 
works executed when the pressure upon his time 
was greater than usual, being sometimes washy in 
appearance and thinly painted. In so far, however, 
as this may have proceeded from too hasty execu- 
tion, rapidity of working was not with him the rule 
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but the exception ; for in his usual practice he was 
slow and painstaking, and required a great many 
sittings^ 

Sir Thomas Lawrence having in 1815 received 
the honour of knighthood, and painted the portraits 
of a number of persons distinguished in politics, 
fashion and war, was invited by the Prince Regent, 
at the conclusion of the peace, to execute portraits 
of die principal foreign princes and others who had 
borne a part in the war with France. He went 
abroad accordingly, and visiting Aix la Chapelle, 
Vienna, and Rome, painted the series of portraits 
now at Windsor. The effect of these fine pictures 
is partially lost by their being hung at so great a 
height 

His painting was much admired on the continent, 
and his agreeable manners made him a favourite with 
Emperor and Pope. Alexander of Russia per- 
sonally assisted in the arrangement of his easel, 
and the honours paid by crowned heads to the art 
of Titian seemed to be renewed in Lawrence. 

On the painter’s return to England in the spring 
of 1820, after an absence of a year and a half, laden 
with the trea^ires of the art, he was congratulated 
by his royal patron, now George IV., and also by 
the Academy, on the satisfactory completion of an 
undertaking which perhaps no artist but himself 
could have carried through so well in so short a 
time. The president’ of the academy, Mr. West, 
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^ Wilkie’s Remarks on Portrait- Painting^ in Life by Cunning- 
ham, vol. iii. p. 172. 
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had died in the interim, and Sir Thomas Lawrence 
was unanimously chosen to succeed him as president. 

When on the continent, Lawrence’s attention had 
been directed to the public collections of pictures 
which existed in all the capitals and towns of any 
note : displaying in this particular a contrast to 
England, and affording some foundation for the 
continental theory as to the utilitarian tendencies of 
. the British people, and their national disregard of 
high art. 

Origin Upon the death of Mr. John Julius Angerstcin 
Fatima! banker, who had a very select collection of 
GaWcry. pictures of the foreign schools, with one or two 
good English pictures, his gallery being to be dis- 
posed of, the question arose as to purcliasing it on 
behalf of the nation, to form the nucleus of a 
National Collection. In the discussions on this 
subject Sir Thomas Lawrence took a warm interest, 
and gave all the assistance which his personal skill 
and his position as president of the Royal Academy 
could lend, in order to bring about an object of such 
importance to the arts. George IV. is said to have 
first suggested the purchase for the nation of the 
Angerstein pictures. Sir George 'Beaumont, by 
his personal zeal and an offer to bequeath to the 
future National Gallery his own well-chosen collec- 
tion, and the Hon. George Agar Ellis (afterwards 
Lord Dover) by his parliamentary influence, mate- 
rially aided in overcoming the economical scruples 
of Lord Liverpool’s government.' The Angerstein 

• Hansard's Debates, July 1823 and April 1824; Wornum’s 
Catalogue of the National Gallery. 
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pictures, thirty-eight in number, were accordingly 
secured to the country, a parliamentary grant for 
that purpose of 60,000/. being proposed and carried 
in the session of 1824.^ 

Some of Sir Thomas Lawrence’s best portraits 
were painted in the years immediately preceding his 
death, which occurred early in 1830. 

Martin Archer Shee, a native of Ireland, had his 
first instruction in art at the school of design then slice. 
' in connection with the Dublin Royal Society. He 
commenced with drawing life-size crayon portraits, a 
practice which he soon exchanged for portraits in 
oil. He removed to London in 1788, entering the 
classes of the Royal Academy. Without creating 
any extraordinary sensation he steadily made his 
way in* portrait ; occasionally venturing, like other 
portrait-painters, on an historical or poetical subject, 
and becoming in due time a Royal Academician. 

In early life he painted a considerable number of 
theatrical portraits, two of which, now in the 

' The British National Collection was first opened to the 
public in the house of Mr. Angerstein, Pall Mall East, south side, 
in May 1824. On the death of Sir George Beaumont in 1827, 
his jiictures were added to the collection, and in 1831 those of 
the Rev. Holwcll Carr. Since then, works have been gradually 
added to it by donation, bequest, and Government purchase ; the 
purchases by Government for some years having been directed to 
the acquisition of an apparently disproportionate number of 
the works of early continental masters. Through the bequests 
of Mr. Vernon, Mr. Jacob Bell, and others, the National 
Collection has been extended so as to include a representation of 
the British school, though still imperfect and unequal ; the pictures 
by British artists being hung for the most, part at South Kens- 
ington. 
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National collection, along with an infant Bacchus, are 
fair examples of this artist’s ability. His colouring 
has stood better than that of some of his contem- 
poraries, though his portraits are not of the first 
brder in point of expression and treatment. 

Shee could use the pen of a man of letters as well 
as the pencil of an artist ; his principal literary 
works being ‘ Rhymes on Art,’ and ‘ Elements of 
Art,’ a poem with annotations. Of these the first is 
more amusing and less didactic than the second. 
On the death of Sir Thomas Lawrence in 1830 he 
was elected fourth president of the Academy, and 
became Sir Martin Shee. In the questions mooted 
during his presidency as to the rights of the Aca- 
demy, when put in possession of a portion of the 
National Gallery building in Trafalgar Square, Sir 
Martin’s ability and zeal are understood to have 
earned the approbation of his brethren in art. Among 
his later portraits were those of King William and 
Queen Adelaide and of her present Majesty.^ 

Of the limnings of British artists which have 
aided in continuing to the present time the memory 
and features of the generation following the period 
of Reynolds and Gainsborough, thosfe of Raeburn, 
produced in the metropolis of Scotland, are con- 


' It is perhaps an omission not to refer to the portrait-painting 
of such artists as Sir David Wilkie, the late John Phillip, R.A., 
and others, who, being more known and distinguished in another 
department of art, are not usually considered to belong to the 
painters of portrait. Their portraits may not be numerous, but 
the best works produced by them in this line are recognised as of 
high artistical merit. 
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spicuous. Sir Heniy Raeburn is one of the few 
good Scotch painters of recent years who have 
eschewed the larger field of London, and have re- 
mained satisfied with the encouragement and patron- 
age they received in Scotland. I'he same may be 
said of his worthiest successor in portrait, Sir John 
Watson Gordon. 

Without the advantage of a proper technical edu- His 
cation, Raeburn appears to have attentively studied 
the works of Sir Joshua Reynolds, probably in the 
mezzotint engravings and such originals as he might 
have access to. By this early study of Reynolds, that 
originality of style which was afterwards visible in 
the works of Raeburn was not affected, while it 
may have assisted in keeping him free from the 
manneeism and formal attitudes of the Scotch artist, 

David Martin, who had him for a short time in his 
studio. What Hudson had been to Reynolds,. 

Martin was to Raeburn ; in the one case as in the 
other the young painter of genius experienced no 
great difficulty in emancipating himself from the 
conventional mediocrity of his master. 

About the year 1 784 Raeburn visited London and 
was noticed by Sir Joshua Reynolds, who gave him 
introductions to Rome. After a residence of two 
yeai-s in Italy he returned to Scotland ; attributing 
much of the advantage he considered himself to 
have derived from his studies abroad to an advice 
he received from an Eflglish countryman— never to 
paint an object from memory, but to have the whole Truthfui- 
of his subject, "principal and accessory, jJlaced before 
him. To the observance of this rule Raeburn partly 
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imputed the visible improvement in his later works 
and their individuality of character. 

His sitters were mostly natives of Scotland. 
Walter Scott, John Clerk (Lord Eldin), Mr. Tait of 
-Harvieston and his grand-child, the first Lord 
Hoiietoun with his horse. Dr. Adam of the High 
School of Edinburgh, Macdonnell of Glengarry in 
highland costume, and many other portraits, remain 
to this day examples of his vigorous and charac- 
teristic style. His heads were carefully painted, 
sometimes beautifully relieved against a sky or land- 
scape background. He did not draw in first with 
chalk, in the manner of Lawrence, but, after a very 
few lines and markings with chalk, began at once 
with the brush. 

Without the magical touches and broken tints of 
Reynolds and Gainsborough, the portraits of Rae- 
iurn were remarkable for their breadth of light and 
shade and rich harmonious colouring. He has been 
said to be one of the few painters who could set a 
man properly on his legs, as in his portrait of Ad- 
miral Maitland, now in the Scottish National 
Gallery ; ^ so that he probably escaped belonging to 
what was called by Haydon the ‘ tiptoe school.’ He 
was not so entirely succes.sful in his female portraits; 
his picture of Mrs. Gregory, exhibited in the Burling- 
ton House exhibition of deceased masters in 1871, 
being however an exception to this observation, and 
a very graceful and well-coloured portrait Like 

* This obseivation was made by Fuseli to ^Ir. Colvin Smjth, 
portrait painter, of Edinburgh, who mentioned it to the author. 
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several of his English predecessors, Raeburn was 
inclined rather to give a broad and characteristic 
impression of his subject than to be very careful in 
his finishing.' 

In 1812 Raeburn was elected president of the 
Society of Artists which had been formed in Edin- 
burgh for publicly exhibiting the works of living 
artists and for establishing a life-academy. He was 
soon after elected a Royal Academician and in the 
year preceding his death was knighted by George 
IV. on the occasion of the royal visit to Scotland. 

Wilkie’s remark on the similarity of style of the 
portrait-painters of the British school, particularly 
Sir Henry Raeburn, and of Velasquez, is well known. 
In a letter from Madrid to his friend Mr. Phil- 
lips the portrait-painter, he says ; — ‘ There is much 
resemblance between Velasquez and the works of 
some of the chiefs of the English school ; but, of 
all, Raeburn resembles him most, in whose square 
touch in heads, hands and accessories, I see the 
very counterpart of the Spaniard.’ ^ 


' In the Scottish Gallery at Edinbuigh are eight portraits by 
Raeburn, of which two are female portraits. In the notice of Sir 
Henry Raeburn in the catalogue of this collection, he is re- 
marked to have adopted Sir Joshua Reynolds’ great principle in 
the arrangement of a picture, of always making the leading 
element breadth ; — ‘ But he carried out this principle in a manner 
and with a feeling in m.any respects peculiarly his own. He 
seldom attempted by thick impasto and semi-transparent painting 
to produce texture and luminous effect, but adopted the opposite 
mode of painting in a low tone with a sharp touch, working the 
colours with little -admixture of any unctuous medium.’ 

* Cunningham’s Life of Wilkie^ ii. 504. 
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Scottish portrait-painting, thus fairly established 
by Sir Henry Raeburn, has since his decease 
continued to maintain a jjosition of its own in 
point of colouring and general treatment. The 
George portraits of George Watson, who was president of 
Geddcs,’ the Scottish Academy in its unchartered state of 
Dulican ^^'stence, altliough inferior to those of Sir Henry 
Raeburn, take respectable rank both as characteristic 
likenesses and also in point of colour.^ And the 
same may be said of the portraits and fancy portraits 
of Andrew Geddes, a Scotch painter of considerable 
talent, who in his later years practised and exhibited 
1832. in London and was made an associate of the Royal 
Academy. 

The portrait-painting of another northern artist, 
Thomas Duncan, A.R.A., although his taste lay 
more in the direction of historical geyire, was like- 
wise above an average merit, being distinguished by 
its expression of character and delicate appreciation 
of feminine grace and beauty. 

Mr. G. Watson was in extensive employment 
during the latter portion of Sir Henry Raeburn’s life- 


' 'I'he grant of a charter to the Scottish Academy was delayed 
till November 1838, when Her Majesty signed the charter incor- 
porating it as *The Royal Scottish Academy for Painting, Sculpture, 
and Architecture / — Notes of the early history of the Royal Scottish 
Academy, hy Sir George Harvey, P.R.S.A. 

There are thirty members and twenty associates of the Royal 
Scottish Academy. The Academy have a school under their own 
direction for the study of the living model, but having no con- 
nection with the school of the Board of Trustees for Manu- 
factures. They have also a good art-library, which, within the 
last few years, has been made available to students as well as 
to members and associates. 
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time ; but even before his own decease the portrait- 1S37. 
painting of his nephew John Watson (afterwards 
Sir John Watson Gordon) had gained the ascen- 
dency in Scotland so long held by Raeburn. Mr. 

Watson Gordon, originally intended for an army Portraits 
engineer, had been sent to the Trustees’ academy watson 
for drawing in Edinburgh, then conducted by John 
Graham, where his progress was such that, following 
the bent of his personal inclination, his profession 
was changed for that of an artist His education in 
art was mostly acquired under Graham and from the 
access he had to the studios of Raeburn and his 
uncle George Watson. He never studied abroad. 

Watson Gordon at first attempted half-historical 
or fancy subjects, but soon discovering his strength 
to lie in portrait, he latterly confined himself to that 
department. He was an early member and zealous 
friend of the Scottish Academy, and, on the death of 
Sir William Allan, was chosen its president and re- 1850. 
ceived the honour of knighthood. He contributed 
also to the exhibitions of the Royal Academy, and 
was elected a member of that body. 

Sir J. Watson Gordon’s portraits were distin- 
guished by their truthfulness, ease, and simplicity of 
treatment ; his male being better than his female 
portraits. He rejected, perhaps to a fault, the aid 
of ornament in backgrounds ; and .his portraits of Their 
‘ gentlemen in black,' however true the flesh colour, 
have sometimes a flat and sombre look from his 
dispensing, when possible, with rich colouring in his 
picture. In the portraits of men with strongly- 
marked lines and shrewd expression of face he is 
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considered to have had few equals ; as in his por- 
traits of the Provost of Peterhead, and of Professor 
Wilson in the National Portrait Gallery. In the 
Paris Exhibition of 1855 his works were highly 
appreciated and rewarded with a medal. 

The portraits of ladies* by John Graham Gilbert, 
R.S.A., who died in 1866, were generally thought 
superior to the female portraits of Watson Gordon. 
The son of a West India merchant of Glasgow, 
Graham .Gilbert, after a thorough art-education at 
home and abroad, painted portraits for a series of 
years in Glasgow and Edinburgh. Although more 
successful in female subjects, many of his male 
portraits were also works of great merit, of which an 
instance is seen in his whole length of Sir John 
Watson Gordon in the Scottish National Gallery. 
Usually attracting the eye by their positive and 
glowing colours, his portraits of ladies had an air of 
elegance and grace, and produced in an exhibition 
room a very pleasing effect. Graham Gilbert occa- 
sionally painted female subjects of a poetical cha- 
racter, varying the treatment of his pictures by 
adopting Greek or Italian or Scottish rustic costume. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

LATER BRITISH HISTORICAL PAINTING. 

Haydon — Hilton — Etty — David Scott — Change in the man- 
ner of historical painting — Sir D. Wilkie — Sir C. 
Eastlake — Sir W. Allan — Thomas Duncan — High art 
in historical painting displayed in the works of Dyce and 
Maclise. 

Undictkrred by the ill success of some of their 
immediate predecessors, several British artists of un- 
impeachable talent continued in the early portion of 
the present century the pursuit of historical paint- 
ing. The encouragement they met with was the 
reverse of satisfactory to the lovers of what is called 
‘ high art' Not to say that historical painting 
received no encouragement; but the commissions 
for and purchases of historical pictures were com- 
paratively rare, and proceeded often from other 
motives than a predilection for this species of art 
Whether the art itself was always of a quality to 
merit greater encouragement than it got is another 
question. 

The best historical works of Benjamin Robert 
Haydon are admitted on all hands to have dis- 
played, with a certain degree of coarseness, high 
qualities of painting. The son of a bookseller at 
Plymouth, he entered the schools of the Royal 
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Academy in 1804, his first exhibited picture being 
a ‘ Repose in Egypt,’ which was bought by Mr. 
Hope, author of ‘Anastasius.’ An enthusiast in his 
art he was encouraged by the patronage of the Earl 
of Mulgrave, for whom he painted a picture of 
1809. ‘ Dentatus,’ a bold and vigorous composition.* 

With the hanging of this picture in the Academy’s 
exhibition Haydon found great fault, and it gave 
rise to a continuing quarrel on his part with the 
Academy. 

I’crsonal Of an excitable ill-regulated temper, and pos- 
fuiimgs. gggsej [jy j spii'it of inordinate self-conceit, this 
enthusiastic painter of history failed in turning to 
good account his talents and prospects. He quar- 
relled upon trifles with Sir George Beaumont and 
others who were inclined to befriend him, abused 
the Royal Academy as good for nothing but a 
school, and vilified portrait-painting while having 
recourse to it for subsistence ; at the same time 
magnifying himself and charging the public with 
want of taste and neglect of high art.^ 

F.nteof Mr. Haydon’s ‘Judgment of Solomon,’ ‘Raising 
pictures, of Lazarus,’ ‘ Entry of Christ into Jerusalem,’ 
and several other pictures, were works of decided 
merit ; but somehow, even when disposed of to 
purchasers, they seldom found fit resting-places. 
When in 1827 a subscription was got up to relieve 
the painter of his pecuniary difficulties, he gave the 
following account of the disposition of his great 


* Art Journal, 1856, p. 181. 

* Autohioj'raphy of £. R. Hay dm, edited by Mr. T. Taylor. 
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pictures : — ‘My “Judgment of Solomon” is rolled up 
in a warehouse in the Borough ; my “ Entry into 
J erusalem,” once graced by the enthusiasm ef the rank 
and beauty of the three kingdoms, is doubled up in 
a back room in Holborn ; my “ Lazarus ” is in an 
upholsterer’s shop in Mount Street, and my “ Cruci- 
fixion” in a hay-loft at Lisson Grove.’* 

In the National collection is a picture by Haydon, 

‘ Punch on May-Day,’ not in the historical style, 
but one of his later productions. With some coarse- 
ness and caricaturing it shows great power of in- 
vention and vigour of colouring. 

By the sale and occasional exhibition of his prin- 
cipal pictures, and by having recourse, when in straits, 
to the painting of portraits and of trivial subjects, 
such as ‘Waiting for the Times ’ and the ‘Mock 
Election,’ Haydon realised at intervals considerable 
sums of money ; but to whatever cause it may be 
attributable, his later life was a continuing .scene of 
painful distress and was brought at last by suicide 
to a melancholy close. 


' Autobiography of B. R. Haydon. The following entry in the 
painter’s journal .occurs on the completion of the picture of 
‘ Lazarus ’ ; — ‘ 0 God, grant that it may reach the National 
Gallery in a few years, and be placed in fair competition with the 
Sebastian del Piombo. I ask no more to obtain justice from the 
world ! ’ 

* The following is an estimate of Haydon by a professional 
writer (Mr. Redgrave) : — ‘ He was a good anatomist and draughts- 
man ; his colour was effective ; his treatment of his subject 
and conception original and powerful ; but his works have a 
hurried and incomplete look ; his finish is coarse, sometimes 
woolly, and not free from vulgarity .’ — Century of Paint its, ii. 197. 
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High art William Hilton, a regular student of the Royal 
liiiton Academy, adopted history as his theme and never 
departed from it under the most discouraging cir- 
1803. cumstances. His first exhibited picture, ‘ Banditti,' 

' was followed by subjects from the classics and from 
sacred history and poetry. He twice had a pre- 
mium^awarded to him by the British Institution in 
Pall Mall, whose directors purchased, at the price 
of 550 guineas, his picture of ‘ Mary anointing the 
Feet of Jesus,’ presenting it to the church of St 
Michael in the City. In 1808 was exhibited one 
of his principal pictures, the ‘ Rape of Kuropa,’ 
painted for the Earl of Egremont. In two years 
after Hilton was made an academician ; and he was 
subsequently appointed Keeper of the Academy, the 
salary of which office may be said to have preserved 
him in his later life from want ‘ Edith discover- 
ing the body of Harold,' ‘ Rebekah at the Well,’ 
and several smaller studies, were purchased by Mr. 
Vernon and now form part of the National collec- 
tion. At his death in 1839 several of Hilton’s best 
works remained unsold, one of which, ‘Serena 
rescued by the Red-Cross Knight,’ was bought of 
his executors by an association of subscribers and 
presented to the National Gallery.' 

The pictures of Mr. Hilton .show the true feeling 
of historic art, and are distinguished by a certain 
grandeur of conception, as well as by skilful com- 
position and appropriate expression. From an inju- 
dicious method of mixing and applying his colours. 


' Art Journal, 1855, p. 253. 
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the pictures of this artist are rapidly deterio- 
rating.^ 

The painting of William Etty, the best' examples 
of which are of historical character, has by the 
superiority of its colour as well as other qualities 
won for him a high position in the British school. 
A native of York, Etty was entered in 1807 ^ 
student of the Royal Academy, and he afterwards 
passed a year in the studio of Sir Thomas Law- 
rence. About the close of his educational period, 
he remarks in his autobiography, that he was then 
only beginning to master the great key to art, power 
of execution. 

In the life-school of the Academy he was a con- 
stant student, preferring the use of the paint-brush 
to the crayon. He gained no medals of any kind, 
and the early pictures he sent to the exhibitions 
were rejected. Not disheartened, he set himself 
earnestly to improve in drawing, in which his early 
pictures were defective ; a circumstance in so far 
remarkable as the studio of Sir Thomas Lawrence 
was more a school of drawing than of painting. At 
last his pictures of the ‘ Coral Finders ’ and ‘ Cleo- 
patra on the Gydnus ’ attracted favourable notice. 

At this time, as well as for some years afterwards, 

' Wornum’s Catalogue of the National Gallery. Hilton’s pic- 
ture of ‘ Rebekah ’ at South Kensington is under glass, and ap- 
i)ears in tolerable preservation ; but his pictures, with the excep- 
tion of ‘ Rebekah,’ and also those of several other artists, are in 
a worse condition. It is matter of congratulation that the pictures 
at South Kensington are now placed in solidly built and dry rooms, 
and will probably be secured in the future against cold draughts 
and humidity.* 
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More ap- Etty’g powers were more appreciated by his pro- 
Ej^artis^s fessional brethren than by the public. Soon after 
thepu^- these pictures' were exhibited, he received the 
I'c. honours of the Academy. 

1823. ' To improve himself in his art, he visited Italy, 

finding himself most at home in Venice. Here he 
made studies in the morning from Paul Veronese 
and Tintoretto, and (to a* less extent) from Titian 
and Bonifazio, and In the evening had recourse to 
His the scuola del nudo. Venice he considered the best 

studies in . . . . , . , , , . , 

Venice. schooI of painting in Italy for colour and chiar os- 
curo ; an opinion also held by Sir Thomas Lawrence.^ 
Soon after his return to England, not neglecting 
cabinet-sized pictures, but strengthened in his art 
and his ideas of painting elevated by his Venetian 
studies, Etty produced several large works of the 
Etty’s historical-epic class, e.xamples of brilliant and truth- 
historical fill colouring, especially in the nude. The first of 
works. t|-j£ 1 Combat, or Woman pleading for the 

vanquished,’ is not surpassed by any picture of the 
British school in originality and vigour of concep- 
tion, grandeur of design and colouring. When exhi- 

1824. bited in London this picture was highly praised, but 
it was left to be purchased at the price of 300/. by 
a brother artist, John Martin, from whom it was after- 
wards acquired by the Royal Scottish Academy. 'I'he 
‘ Combat’ was followed by the ‘ History of Judith ’ 
in three magnificent gallery pictures, and afterwards 
by the painting of ‘ Benaiah killing two men of 

* Life of William Etty, R.A., by Alexander Gilchrist, vol. i. 
p. 167. 
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Moab,’ a composition of three figures, like the 
‘ Combat,’ and of nearly equal merit The three 
pictures of ‘ J udith ’ and the ‘ Benaiah ’ were like- 
wise acquired by the Scottish Academy, and are 
now in the Scottish National Gallery.^ It was 
equally satisfactory to the painter and creditable to 
the discernment of the northern Academy that these 
masterpieces of modern art should have been thus 
secured and fitly placed together.^ 

Mr. Etty painted several otlier large gallery 


^ Life of Etty, vol. i. ch. i6. 

^ The collection exhibited in the Scottish National Gallery 
consists of : i. Pictures collected by the directors of the Royal 
IiTstitution ; 2, Pictures, bronzes, &c., bequeathed by Sir James 
Krskine of Torrie ; 3. Ancient and modern works, the property 
of the Royal Scottish Academy; 4. Pictures belonging to the 
Board of Trustees for Manufactures, acquired by purchase or gift 
for the National Gallery; 5. Modern works purchased by the 
Association for the Promotion of the Fine Arts with funds set 
apart for this purpose by their charter ; 6. Pictures lent or dc- 
])ositcd by private parties. — Drummond’s Calaiogiit% Preface. 

The foundation-stone of the building in which this collection is 
])laced, and in which also the Royal Scottish Academy are 
accommodated and their annual exhibitions held, was laid by 
the late Prince Consort in 1850, upon which occasion his Royal 
Highness appropriately called attention to the important influence 
exercised by the 'Fine Arts upon the development of the mind 
and feeling of a people ; expressing a hope that the impulse given 
to their culture, and the increasing attention bestowed on it by 
the people, would not only tend to refine and elevate the national 
taste, but would also lead to the production of works which, 
if left behind as memorials of the age, would give to after 
generations an adequate idea of our advanced state of civili- 
sation. His Royal Highness referred with satisfaction to the 
circumstance that part of the funds rendered available for the 
support of the undertaking were derived from the ancient grant 
(of 2,000/. per annum) which at the Union was secured to 
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pictures, the ‘ Parting of Hero and Leander,’ 
‘ Ulysses and the Syrens,’ and three compositions 
from the history of Joan of i'^rc. Of his pictures 
of a cabinet size, which are mostly of a poetical 
character, the examples in the National Gallery may 
probably be taken as a fair specimen ; but compared 
with his great works in Scotland, they convey a 
very inadequate idea of the powers of Etty in the 
highest walk of art. 

Like several English painters whose works have 
been already noticed, David Scott of Eidin- 
burgh, an artist of much power and capability, had 
higher aspirations and conceptions of art than he 
had ability of execution. The son of an eminent 
landscape engraver, Mr. Scott, after engraving a 
series of designs from Stothard, commenced painting 
subjects of scripture history and poetry. Becoming 
a member of the Royal Scottish Academy, he visited 
Italy in 1832, carefully studying anatomy and making 
sketches from the pictures of the great masters. 

Returning to Edinburgh, Scott exhibited in the 
rooms of the Scottish Academy his picture of the 
‘ Taking Down from the Cross,’ an altar-piece for a 
Roman Catholic chapel, which was' engraved for 
circulation by the newly instituted Association for 

Trustees for the encouragement of the fisheries and manufactures 
of Scotland ; concluding, that tlie history of this grant exhibited 
the picture of a most healthy national progress, — the nider arts 
connected with the necessaries of life first gaining strength, then 
education and science supervening and directing further exertions, 
and lastly, the arts that adorn. life becoming longed for by a pros- 
perous and educated people . — Address by the Prince Consort y Aug. 
30, 1850. 
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the promotion of the Fine Arts in Scotland. Year 
after year he exhibited works of an historical and 
poetic character, di.splaying imagination and origi- 
nality of thought with great though varying power 
of handling. 

Scott’s pictures had more of sublimity than 
beauty, and were not always attractive to the 
general eye or suggestive of pleasing ideas. His 
last and most important work was ‘ Vasco, di Gama 
doubling the Cape of Good Hope,’ a composition 
full of life and incident, solidly painted, and creditable 
to the British school. This picture was purchased 
by subscription of friends,' and placed in the hall 
of the Trinity House of Leith. His painting of the 
‘ Duke of Gloucester carried prisoner into Calais ’ 
has been engraved on wood by Linton for the Art 
Union of London. Mr. Scott is known also by 
his designs of marked originality illustrating Cole- 
ridge’s ‘ Ancient Mariner,’ a subject especially suited 
to his pencil. 

A painter of genius and of high aims imperfectly 
realised, worn out by mental brooding over his art 
and the sickness of hope deferred, Scott’s thin-spun 
life was cut short by premature decline, when the 
merit of his efforts was beginning to be acknow- 
ledged, and his taste was improving by experience.^ 

Although Haydon, Hilton, and Etty in his larger 
works are, in every sense of the word, entitled to 
rank as ‘ historical ’ painters, it is impossible to shut 

* A memoir of David Scott, of rather painful interest, contain- 
ing his Journal in Italy and papers on Art, was published at 
Edinburgh in 1850 by his brother, Mr. IV. B. Scott, engraver. 
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our eyes to the fact that, compared with its lofty 
attempts in the practice of W est and Barry, British 
historical painting has in the present century gradu- 
,ally taken up a less ambitious and more practical 
position. The spacious canvases and subjects of 
numerous figures have given way, for the most part, 
to pictures of a moderate or cabinet size and of 
fewer figures, while the subjects, historical or of his- 
torical character, reflect more of human interest and 
life. Sir David Wilkie in his second or later manner. 
Sir Charles Eastlake, Sir William Allan, and one or 
two other Scotch painters, are examples of this less 
aspiring and more manageable kind of hi.story painting. 
In the works of Messrs. Dyce and Maclise and their 
coadjutors in the decorative paintings for the Houses 
of Parliament a high species of art is again called 
into play, which will be immediately adverted to. 

The later painting of Sir David Wilkie is of his- 
torical character.* Even before the state of his 
health obliged him to seek relaxation by travelling 
abroad, and for a time to give up painting, several 
of his pictures, as the ‘ Chelsea Pen.sioners,’ ap- 
proached this character. After a year or two’s 
residence in Italy and Spain, whether it was that 
his taste in art underwent a change from the con- 
templation of the works of the Italian masters and of 
the facile effective pictures of Velasquez, or whether 
the laboured execution and application required by 
his former mode of painting was too much for his 


• The earlier painting and art of Wilkie is referred to in Chapter 
yiL, * On Painting of Life and Manners.' 
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nervous system, there is no doubt of the fact that 
when he began to paint again, his style was altered 
both in the subjects selected and in the execution. 

His themes were of a more elevated and poetical 
kind, with fewer figures in the scene, less detail, and 
a lighter and more general treatment. From Italy 
he painted the ‘ Princess Doria washing the Pil- 
grims’ feet ‘ Napoleon and the Pope at Fpntain- 
bleau,’ a picture of great force and expression ; and 
‘ Benvenuto Cellini and the Pope.’ Spain supplied 
him with much that was interesting, especially in . 
connection with the War of Independence, — the 
‘ Guerilla taking leave of his Confessor,’ the 
‘Spanish Council of war,’ the ‘ Defence of Sara- 
gossa.’ The Spanish ‘ Confessional ’ will probably 
be thought superior to ‘ Columbus at the Convent.’ 

These paintings are simple in -composition and of His i.iter 
much expression, carefully studied, but executed ° 
with a more free and facile hand, and more brilliant 
in style than his early pictures. At the same time 
they cannot be said to stand so high in the depart- 
ment of historical painting as his earlier works do in 
the department of genre or painting of life and 
manners. Ifi his later pictures of subjects from 
Scottish history the superior accuracy of recent 
years has discovered some defectiveness in costume. 

His celebrated picture of ‘ Knox Preaching’ may be 
liable to criticism also from the strained action of 
the figure of the Scottish reformer, who is repre- 
sented as almost flying out of the pulpit. 

If Sir David Wilkie’s later art be put in the 
category of history painting, the reproach of want 
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of patronage to historic art cannot be alleged, all his 
Spanish and Italian pictures having been immedi- 
ately purchased by the King, or by private pur- 
chasers eager to obtain them. None of his later 
works were of greater interest or more run upon 
than the masterly pictures and sketches executed 
during his visit to the East prior to his death at sea 
(commemorated in Turner’s picture) in 1841. 

Histori - The principal works of George Jones, R.A., were 

G.'jonel representations, more or less truthful, of historical 
battles, as Vittoria, Waterloo, Borodino, the Alma ; 
the principal figures, though small, being carefully 
•Studied and picturesquely grouped. His paintings 
were very effective in breadth of light and shade 
and colouring. 

Sir C . Another painter of historical genfe appeared in Sir 

Eastlafce . L. Eastlake. After attending the schools 

of the Royal Academy, Eastlake went abroad in 
1817 for upwards of twelve years, residing mostly in 
Italy, and visiting Sicily and Greece. Several pic- 
tures were sent by him from the continent for exhi- 
bition, one of these being ‘ Isidas the Spartan 
repelling the Thebans,’ a more vigorous and spi- 
rited composition than some of the better known 
works of time. The picturesque peasantry of 
Calabria and the brigand life of Italy and Greece 
seem to have taken hold of the young painter’s 
imagination, and he produced in succession a number 
of pictures and sketches, to an extent almost running 
into mannerism, of banditti, Italian peasants, and 
Greek fugitives. One of his most admired produc- 
tions was the picture of ‘ Pilgrims arriving in sight of 
Rome,’ which has been engraved by G. T. Doo, R..A^. 
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Two of Eastlake’s pictures, bought by Mr. Vernon 
and now in the National Gallery, ‘ Christ weeping Hispaint- 
over Jerusalem’ and the ‘Escape of the Carrara 
Family,’ are examples of his manner, which was 
distinguished by refinement of taste and feeling 
rather than by great originality or strength ; while 
his colouring, though pure and refined, was gene- 
rally wanting in richness and effect. 

Mr. Eastlake was in 1841 named secretary to the 
Royal Commission for decorating the new Houses 
of Parliament ; and his labours in this department as 
well as in connexion with the National Gallery have 
been long before the public. After a re-organiza- 
tion of the management, he was appointed in 1855 Director 
Director of the National Gallery.^ He was elected 
fifth President of the Royal Academy on the death Gallery, 
of Sir Martin Shee, and was knighted. Sir Charles 
Eastlake was succeeded in the chair of the Academy 
on his decease in 1865 by the existing president Sir 
Francis Grant. The Royal Academy have since, 
by arrangement with Government, removed from 
Trafalgar Square and been put in possession of 
Burlington House, Piccadilly, for the purposes of 
their exhibitions and schools and custody of their 
works -of art. 

' This appointment was made for a term of five years, and was 
renewed at the end of that term. The principal feature in tlic 
new management was, that Parliament should vote an annual sum 
for the purchase of pictures for the National Gallery, In Mr. 

Wornum’s Catalogue of the National Gallery^ British School (p. 37), 
a list is given of what the Keejier regards as ‘ the most notable ’ of 
Sir Charles Eastlake\s purcliases for the Gallery and their prices. 

Sir Charles’s contributions in various ways to the literature of art, 
and his learning in its processes, gained him much consideration. 
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Subsequent to the paintings from Ossian of Alex- 
ander Runciman, the first noticeable attempt in his- 
toric painting in Scotland was by John Graham, who 
was master of the Trustees’ Academy from 1798 till 
his death in 1817. An historical picture by him, 
the ‘ Disobedient Prophet,’ is now in the Scottish 
National Gallery. From Graham Sir William Allan, 
president of the Royal Scottish Academy, as well 
as several other painters afterwards eminent, had 
their earliest instruction in art. 

Allan attended for a short time the classes of the 
Royal Academy. Finding little prospect of em- 
ployment at home, and being of an adventurous 
nature, he made his way to Petersburg. After 
pursuing his art for some years with diligence 
and success, aided by the friendship of the court 
physician. Sir Alexander Crighton, he travelled into 
the interior of Russia and visited Tartary, Circassia, 
and Turkey. 

Having stored' his sketch-book and travelling 
equipage with abundance of picturesque material, 
and witnessed various romantic incidents and situa- 
tions, Allan returned in 1814 to Edinburgh and 
painted the ‘ Circas.sian Captives,’ exhibited at 
the Royal Academy, ‘ Polish Exiles conveyed by 
Cossacks to Siberia,’ and other subjects of interest. 
His pictures were lauded but not purchased ; till at 
last the picture of the ‘ Circassian Captives ’ was 
dispo.sed of by a raffle, while the ‘ Polish Exiles ' 
and another painting were bought by the Archduke 
(afterwards Emperor) Nicholas on his visit to this 
country in 1819. 
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Although Allan’s pictures did not meet with that 
solid encouragement they may have deserved, his 
characteristic and expressive style created an interest 
with the public such as induced the painter to con- 
tinue his career ; varying his themes with subjects 
from Scottish history, as the ‘ Death of the Regent 
Murray,’ and ‘ Mary Queen of Scots admonished by 
Knox.’ A small picture of ‘ Tartars dividing Spoil ’ 
was bought by Mr. Vernon. His portrait picture 
of ‘ Sir Walter Scott in his Study at Abbotsford ’ 
has been recently purchased for the National Por- 
trait Gallery. Elected a Royal Academician in 1835, 
Mr. Allan succeeded Sir D. Wilkie as Her Majesty’s 
Limner for Scotland, and being also president of the 
Scottish Academy, he received the honour of knight- 
hood. 

Sir William Allan held the appointment of master 
of the Trustees’ School of Design in Edinburgh from 
1826 till within a few years of his death ; and he 
materially contributed to create and cherish a zeal 
for art among his countrymen in Scotland and to 
sustain the influence and efforts of the northern 
Academy. He retained all his life somfething of his 
wandering habits, revisiting Russia and Greece and 
other parts of the continent. 

Sir W. Allan’s principal pictures, the best qualities 
in which were firmness of handling, picturesque 
character and expression, have been the subject of 
engravings ; in which his art appears to greater ad- 
vantage than in the paintings. He was no colourist, 
and in this reSpect his works are inferior to the 
productions of Thomas Duncan, whose decea.se at 
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a comparatively early age was a perceptible loss to 
art in Scotland 

Educated at the Trustees’ School under Sir 
William Allan, Duncan exhibited historical and 
poetical subjects along with portraits, and becoming 
a member of the Royal Scottish Academy, he suc- 
ceeded Allan as professor of colour and drawing. 
He occasionally sent pictures to the Academy exhi- 
bitions in London which attracted attention, and 
was elected an associate of that body. 

The principal exhibited pictures by Duncan were 
the ' Entry of Prince Charles Edward into Pidin- 
burgh after the Rattle of Prestonpans,' and the 
‘ Prince taking Shelter in a Cave in the Highlands 
attended by Flora Macdonald,’ both of which have 
been engraved. A cabinet picture of ‘Anne Page 
and Slender ’ is in the Scottish Gallery, and a slighter 
subject from the ballad of Robin Gray at South 
Kensington. His pictures are marked by purity 
and brilliancy of colour, good drawing and com- 
position. In the ‘ Entry of Prince Charles ’ there is a 
discriminative appreciation of Scottish character, and 
great individuality displayed in the personages. 

Robert Scott Lauder, R.S.A., who succeeded 
Duncan as master of the Trustees’ School, is 
entitled to fiir consideration in connexion with 
Scottish art. His drawing was accurate, and his 
expression and colouring were improved by a so- 
journ of five years in Italy; although in his paint- 
ings a greenish-grey tone of colour is too prevalent. 
Among the best of his works are his pictures of 
‘ Ruth ’ and ‘ Christ teaching Humility,’ 
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This survey of historical painting cannot con- 
clude better than with a reference to the art of 
William Dyce and Daniel Maclise, whose recent 
performances have given additional lustre to the 
British school. 

The works of Mr. Dyce are unlike most other w.Dyce; 
painting of this school, and are distinguished by a ing to 
certain severity of style and leaning towards early 
Italian art more perhaps than by original genius. 

The son of a physician of Aberdeen and a Master 
of Arts of Marischal College, Dyce sought his ele- 
mentary instruction in art in the academical schools 
of Edinburgh and London ; afterwards passing some 
years (with a short interval during which he painted 
his first exhibition picture of ‘ Bacchus nursed by '827. 
the Nymphs of Ny.ssa') in Italy, and principally at 
Rome. There he studied with intense sympathy 
the works of Raphael and his predecessors, and 
was regarded with what was possibly a fellow-feeling 
by Overbeck and the German Pre-Raphaelites who 
were then following out with great ardour their pecu- 
liar views in art.* He also initiated himself during 

' Although not professedly belonging to the band of pre- 
Raphaclite painters who some years later associated themselves 
together in England, Mr. Dyce’s painting predilections were evi- 
dently with them in several points of view. These painters pro- 
fessed to look more to the truthful spirit and practice evidenced 
in the works of the early Italian masters than to imitate their 
manner; and it will hardly be denied that the uncompromising 
reiiresentation of nature by the English Pre-Raphaelites has exer- 
cised upon the whole a beneficial influence on British painting. 

But the Pre-Raphaelite phase of art is of so recent appearance, 
and the original dogmiis of many of its living adherents have 
become so considerably modified in practice, that it is not thought 
necessary or advisable to refer to it more particularly in the text. 
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his stay at Rome in the fresco painting and decorative 
design of the Italians, in both which departments 
he subsequently gained much reputation at home. 

Mr. Dyce, having returned from Italy, took up 
his residence in Edinburgh, and soon attracted at- 
tention by the works he contributed to the exhi- 
bitions. These at first showed great versatility of 
talent, consisting of portraits, chiefly of ladies and 
children, landscape compositions and poetical sub- 
jects. In the Scottish National Gallery are three 
of his pictures of this time, an ‘ Infant Hercules 
strangling the Serpents,’ a small painting of good 
colour, also a full length portrait of Dr. James 
Hamilton of Edinburgh, and ‘ Paolo and Francesca,’ 
a large composition of much interest and feeling, 
purely and delicately painted, — the figures life-size, 
but that of Paolo being defective in vigour and 
expression. 

Early in 1837 Dyce was ajjpointed master of the 
Trustees’ School of Design at Edinburgh. While 
holding this situation he published (in conjunction 
with Mr, C. H. Wilsbn) a pamphlet on the manage- 
ment of schools of design, and with suggestions for 
the improvement of the Edinburgh school* This 
pamphlet contained the most complete scheme of 
art-education hitherto promulgated, and was the 
main cause of Mr. Dyce’s appointment to be secre- 
tary and director of the schools just opened in 
London at Somerset House ; soon after which he 


' The pamphlet was in the form of a Letter to Lord Meadenv- 
bank, and bore the signatures of both Dyce and Wilson. 
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was sent to visit and report upon schools of a 
similar character in France and Germany. The 
result of this continental enquiry was a valuable 
Report which led to the re-modelling of the British 
schools of design in conformity with Mr. Dyce’s 
views. 

Continuing to exhibit in the exhibitions of the Dycc’s 
Academy, Dyce found his time too much encroached pairings 
upon by the schools of design, while his salary as 
director was inadequate, and he resigned in 1843 the 
appointments he held in connexion with the schools. 

Among the most noteworthy of his productions in 
oil-colours were ‘ King Joash shooting the Arrow 
of Deliverance,’ ‘Jacob and Rachael;’ of a later 
time ‘ 7 'itian’s first Essay in Colouring ’ and ‘St. John 
leading home the Virgin ; ’ all of these being true 
versions of the learned manner of the early Italian 
painting, characterised by correct drawing and well 
defined positive colouring, with much power of ex- r.a. 
presslon and delicacy of handling. 

The latter years of Mr. Dyce’s life were devoted in fresco, 
almost entirely to historical painting in fresco, a 
branch of art with which the painters of this country 
were very little acquainted. He was skilled in the 
technical process of fresco and in the .kind of sub- 
jects that suited it. The series of fresco-paintings 
decorating the east end of All Saints Church, Mar- 
garet Street, London,. are examples of his work in 
this department. He painted also in fresco for her 
Majesty and the late Prince Consort (who sym- 
pathised with his taste for the early style of art) 
a subject from ‘Comus’ on one of the compart- 
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ments of the Summer-house at Buckingham Palace, 
and a composition at Osborne of ‘ Neptune giving 
the Empire of the Sea to Britannia.’ Of the small 
frescoes from ‘ Comus ’ in the Summer-house by 
eight different artists, that of Dyce appears to be 
most in the manner of fresco-painting, and is also in 
the best state of preservation. 

Dyce’s principal works in fresco were in connexion 
with the decoration of the new Houses of Par- 
liament. A royal commission appointed in 1841 and 
consisting of twenty-one members, with the Prince 
Albert as president and Sir Charles Eastlake secre- 
tary, had been directed to enquire and report 
whether advantage might not be taken of the re- 
building of the Palace of Westminster for the 
purpose of encouraging and promoting the Fine 
Arts in the United Kingdom, and in what manner 
an object of so much importance would be most 
effectually promoted. 

The proceedings of this commission it is un- 
necessary to detail. The commissioners were favour- 
able to the method of fresco for wall-painting in 
the new palace, and after feeling their way by various 
competitive trials and by exhibitions of cartoons and 
specimens of fresco-painting, they proposed in their 
report of 1847 a scheme for the decoration of the 
whole interior building. Certain artists, of whom 
the chief were Messrs. Dyce, Maclise, Herbert, 
Cope, and Ward, were selected to proceed with the 
paintings. The subjects of the pictures were chosen 
by a small committee of three members of the com- 
mission, Lords Stanhope and Macaul^ and Mr. H. 
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Hallam, whose choice of subjects was afterwards 
approved of by the commi.ssioners. 

The earliest executed of the frescoes was the Frescoes 
‘ Baptism of Ethclbert the first Christian King of 
Britain,’ by Mr. Dyce, in* the central comi^artment 
over the throne in the House of Lords. With the 
style and execution of this fresco the commissioners 
expres.sed themselves entirely satisfied. Dyce then 
undertook to paint in fresco seven wall compart- 
ments in the l^oyal Robing-room, to be completed in 
seven years from July, 1848. In the performance 
of this work some difficulties and delays occurred, 
and on his death in 1864 five only of the seven 
pictures were painted.^ The subjects are from the 
Legend of King Arthur (in Sir Thomas Mallory’s 
‘ Mort d’Arthure ’), and were meant to exemplify 
virtues characteristic of chivalry — Hospitality, Faith, 
Courtesy, Generosity, Mercy. These frescoes are 
regarded as amongst the best examples of this kind 
of painting ; and the partial decay that had com- 
menced in one or two of the colours has been 
arrested by a chemical application, which it is hoped 
may be instrumental in preserving them for a long 
period. Mr. Dyce always adhered to the Italian 
method of fresco-painting, which it will be presently 


^ Gullick’s Handbook for the Pictures in the Houses of Parlia- 
7 f/cnt, London, 1866, p. 13. _The causes of delay were explained 
by Mr. Dyce in a letter to the Tiwt's in 1863. He had received 
pre-payment of the contract sum for the seven pictures, and he 
offered in this letter to repay into the Exchequer whatever sum he 
might be thought not to have duly earned, until the works should 
be completed. Government did not avail itself of this offer. 
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seen was modified in the practice of Maclise by the 
adoption of the water-glass process. 

Another work by Dyce, of great merit and care- 
fully executed was the coloured cartoon of St. Paul 
and St. Barnabas preaching at Antioch, for the 
window of St Paul’s church at Alnwick. 

Daniel Maclise, R.A., a native of Ireland, ex- 
hibited an early picture in water-colours in London 
from the ‘Twelfth Night’ of Shakespeare. He 
did not avail himself of the privilege of travelling 
in Italy which the Royal Academy’s gold medal, 
obtained for an historical composition of the ‘ Choice 
of Hercules,’ carried with it but (with the e.xceprion 
of a visit to Paris) wrought steadily at home, ground- 
ing his style with portrait- painting. His picture in 
oils of ‘ Mokanna unveiling his Features to Zelica,’ 
exhibited at the British- Institution in 1833, and 
‘All-Hallow Eve’ at the Royal Academy in the 
same year, made him favourably known. 

Mr. Maclise’s oil-pictures of subsequent years 
fully maintained his early prestige, and gained for 
him the reputation of a painter of sterling genius 
and ability and thorough originality. Amongst his 
exhibited pictures were especially ’ remarked the 
‘ Installation of Captain Rock,’ the ‘ Chivalrous Vow 
of the Ladies and the Peacock,’ ‘ Robin Hood and 
King Richard,’ ‘ Merry Christmas in the Baron’s 
Hall.’ These were followed by the ‘ Banquet-scene 
in Macbeth,' the ‘ Sleeping Beauty,’ the ‘ Play-scene 
in Hamlet’ (now in the National Gallery), the 
‘Ordeal by Touch,’ and ‘Caxton’s Printing-ofificc.’ 
His smaller cabinet-sized pictures pf a humorous 
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kind from Shakespeare, the Vicar of Wakefield and 
Gil Bias, were particularly attractive. 

Maclise’s pictures display an exuberant fertility of His style, 
imagination and richness of design, and tell their 
story with intelligence and expression. His person- 
ages have occasionally an air of the stage, which is 
more observable in such a subject as ‘ Salvator Rosa 
showing his Picture to a Dealer’ than in proper 
subjects of the theatre, where it may be looked for. 

His drawing* is firm and the detail of his design 
made out with hard and unerring accuracy. His 
colouring, though well defined, has too much of a 
sallow or metallic hue, causing regret that he had 
not applied himself more in early life to study the 
Venetian colourists. 

Maclisc was one of the first artists engaged to Wall- 
prepare designs for the fresco-paintings proposed 
for decorating the new Palace of Westminster ; the Houses 
two subjects allotted to him (in the House of Lords) Lment. 
being the Spirit or personification of Chivalry and 
the Spirit of Justice. These designs (each of them 
a majestic female figure surrounded by characteristic 
groups) Mr. Maclise painted in fresco on two of the 
spaces within the arches behind the Strangers’ Gal- 
lery, which, being rather dark and recessed, are 
less favourable for paintings than the corresponding 
spaces over the throne. 

The symptoms of' decay which in no long time 
became more or less visible in these as well as in 
the other Westminster frescoes seemed to sanction 
the conclusion, that fresco-painting, or at all events 
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certain colours used (but perhaps not indispensable) 
in fresco-painting, would not be suitable for a humid 
climate or an atmosphere often charged with gaseous 
and impure exhalations. It was subject to another 
inconvenience, from the piecemeal mode of working 
required in the painting of large frescoes by the 
usual Italian method, according to which the plas- 
tering and painting proceed day by day together. 

In consequence of these disadvantages, to which 
fresco-painting according to the mode in general use 
was liable in this country, the method of sterco- 
chrome or water-glass painting came to be adopted 
for wall-painting by Mr. Maclise and the other 
Westminster painters, with the exception of Dyce.' 
In the practice of this method a ground almost 
identical with that for fresco is used, and the pre- 
paration of the wall may be completed before the 
picture is commenced. The colours are applied 
with no other medium or vehicle than pure di.stilled 
water, and the result is a water colour painting, 
Avhich is fixed by silicate of potass or soda in a 
liquid state (water-glass) being sprinkled on it 
through a syringe having minute holes. By this. 


^ Maclise had already made designs for a portion of his great 
picture of Wellington and Blucher in the .Royal Gallery of the 
Palace of Westminster, when he became so sensible of the dis- 
advantages of the process, especially for large designs full of detail, 
that he proceeded in the autumn of 1859 to Germany, to inform 
liimself of the nature and merits of the new method of water- 
glass painting as adopted by Kaulbach of Berlin and other artists. 
He returned with the conviction of its being the preferable mode 
of wall-painting in this climate ; and he then painted the whole 
picture according to the stcreochroine method, c • 
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when dry and crystallised, the colours are fixed on 
the wall with a thin coating, as it were, of glass, ^ 
The large pictures painted by Mr. Maclisc ac- 
cording to this method in the central compartments 
of the Royal Gallery in the Palace of Westminster 
may be regarded as his masterpieces. In these 
paintings, the subjects of which are the ‘ Meet- 
ing of Wellington and Blucher after the Battle of 
Waterloo’ and the ‘Death of Nelson,’ the most 
masterly grouping and expression are displayed, and 
striking incidents and situations depicted on a large 
scale, and in a truly grand and unaffected style. 
The great width of the Wellington picture, the num- 
ber of life-size figures, the horses, fore-shortening, 
and whole detail of the execution, render it altogether 
a remarkable work of art. Equally worthy of note 
for its pictorial qualities and truthfulness of detail 
is the companion picture of the ‘ Death of Nelson 
on the deck of the Victory,’ which is painted likewise 
according to the stereochrome method.^ 


* Pamplilet by Dr. J. von Fuchs on SUrcochmne Famtiug, 
translated in the Journal of the Society of Arts \ Art Journal, i86i, 
p. 328. 

* The cartoon’ for the Wellington and Blucher picture (which 
is 40 feet in width by 12 in height) was begun in 1857, and the 
painting on the wall completed in 1861. It may be observed that 
on this picture there appears a sort of haze or bloom, arising, it is 
believed, from a slight excess in the amount of water-glass applied. 
From this partial defect, caused by want of experience in the use 
of the stereochrome method, the other picture of the Death of 
Nelson is entirely free. 
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CHAPTER VII, 

LIFE AND MANNERS PAINTING. 

Original painting of Sir David Wilkie — Of Midrcady 
— Painting of subjects from popular authors — Nexvton 
— Leslie — Egg — Life and manners painting — Miillcr—^ 
fokn Phillip. 

Pictures of life and manners, whether original in 
subject or taken from novels and poems, have be- 
come of late years a very popular tlepartmcnt of 
British art. Hogarth’s painting was of this class, 
for the most part original in subject and in a style 
entirely his own. 

Hogarth’s mahl-stick came into the possession of 
Sir George Beaumont, who resolved to keep it till a 
painter should appear worthy to receive it ; and he 
kept it till he saw the ‘ Village Politicians ’ of Wilkie. 
Without the powerful imagination and depth of 
meaning of Hogarth, Wilkie’s early pictures have a 
good deal of his dramatic effect and characteristic 
representation of nature. But while both studying 
closely human nature and character, their sources of 
inspiration and the constitution of their minds, and 
consequently their productions, materially differed. 

David Wilkie, the son of a Scotch clergyman in 
the county of Fife, with four years’ teaching at the 


^ Leslie’s Handbook for Painters^ p. 146. 

c * 
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Trustees’ Academy in Edinburgh under Graham, Early art 
had in 1 803 become as much a proficient in his art 
as that school could make him. The influence of 
David Allan, a Scotch painter and designer of 
domestic subjects of rural life, and who had taught 
in the Trustees’ School in the interval between 
Runciman and Graham, was still felt in the scene of 
his former practice ; ^ and when Wilkie first began 
to look at nature for himself as a painter, his 
manner of doing so is traced in a considerable de- 
gree to the works of Allan as well as to pictures or 
prints of the Dutch school that came in his way. 
Painting occasionally portraits of friends and neigh- 
bours, he was always on the out-look for character, 
frequenting fairs and market-places where country 
people assembled to bargain about and dispose of 
their various commodities.'^ 

The materials for Wilkie’s first work of art, 

‘ Pitlcssie I'air,’ were drawn from such sources, aided 
by sketches of ‘ queer faces ’ which the young 
painter had made in his father’s kirk.^ This picture 
is full of subject and of humorous groups ; rather 
crude in colour, but solidly executed. 


‘ This original though irregular artist studied for some time in 
Italy. His designs illustrating the ‘ Gentle Shepherd ’ of Ramsay 
display his peculiar talent for conveying character and expression. 

* Life of Sir David Wilkje, by Allan Cunningham (3 vols. 
1843). i- 37 - 

* An engraving from a picture by Teniers, entitled ‘ Rejouis- 
sances Flamandes,’ has some features in common with ‘ Pitlcssie 
Fair,’ which is still in excellent preservation and in possession 
of the family of the Fifeshire proprietor (C. Kinncar, Fisej.) who 
bought it of the painter. 
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Unlike some young painters of promise who in 
more recent years have tried their wings in Scot- 
land before having recourse to a wider field, Wilkie 
decided very soon to proceed at once to London, 
where at that time there was more scope for the 
exercise of his talents. The year 1805 saw him a 
student at the classes of the Royal Academy along 
with Jackson and Haydon, and in the following year 
his ‘ Village Politicians ’ (painted for the Earl of 
Mansfield) was exhibited at the Academy. Tho- 
roughly national, and chiming in with the feeling of 
the time, it came home to all classes of spectators ; 
there being nothing of that day to compare with it 
in dramatic effect and unity of action and in the 
force and expression of the heads. In the following 
years appeared the ‘ Blind Fiddler ’ painted for Sir 
George Beaumont, the ‘ Rent-day ’ (for Lord Mul- 
grave), and the ‘ Village Festival ’ (for Mr. Anger- 
stein). The ‘ Card-players,’ ‘ Alfred in the Neat- 
herd’s Cottage,’ and the ‘Wardrobe ransacked,’ were 
of the same time but of inferior merit. 

Wilkie undoubtedly admired the depth and rich- 
ness of tone of the Dutch painters ; and his painting 
of this period appears to have been classed with that 
of the Dutch school. Sir Martin Shee, in his 
‘ Elements of Art,’ talks of ‘a Teniers or a Wilkie;’ 
adding in a note, that ‘ it is hardly doing Mr. Wilkie 
justice to class him altogether with the Dutch school, 
for though he shoots with the same bow his aim is 
evidently higher. In character he is their equal, in 
expression their superior; he produces as much 
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truth with more .selection, has more refinement of 
thought, more propriety of circumstance, and more 
sentiment in situation.’^ 

Mr. Wilkie was elected a Royal Academician in 
i8ii. Some years prior to the change that took 
place in his style after he went abroad, he had 1825. 
been gradually adopting a less laboured manner of 
execution ; and his pictures of this middle period r^cuircs 
are thought by many to be his best productions, middle 
combining th^ individual character and expression 
found in his earlier works with a more free touch and 
richer tone of colouring. At the same time it is but 
too evident that several of these pictures have been 
more or less injured by time and varnish. ‘ Blind- 
man’s Buff’ and the ‘ Penny Wedding’ (in the Royal 
collection), the ‘Letter of Introduction,’ ‘Duncan 
Gray,’ the ‘ Chelsea Pensioners,’ the ‘ Parish Beadle,’ 1822-3. 
and the ‘ Reading of the Will ’ (at Munich), belong 
to this period. 

Sir David Wilkie was fortunate in having his 
earlier pictures so well rendered in engravings by 
the skill of Burnet, Raimbach, and James Stewart. 

His best works are indeed of a kind of which the 
leading cpialities can be fairly conveyed by the 
graver ; differing in this respect from pictures whose 
merit consists chiefly in the execution, and from 


> Elements of 'Art, p. *7.- The superiority here claimed for 
Wilkie by Sir Martin Shee over the Dutch painters does not 
extend to colour, or to the durability of his colouring. The 
vehicles and glazes he came to use were certainly not of that safe 
and standing description used by the Dutch artists. 
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landscape pictures which depend so much on 
colouring.^ Wilkie’s later painting of an historical 
character is referred to in the previous chapter. 

The works of William Mulready, an Irishman by 
birth and a pupil of the Royal Academy, may be set 
down as belonging to the same class of art as the 
pictures of Wilkie’s first manner ; but when com- 
pared together, the works of these painters do not 
seem to have much in common, being respectively 
distinguished by qualities peculiar to each. 

Mulready’s first pictures of any note were land- 
scapes and interiors of limited subject and dimen- 
sions — old houses in Lambeth, views of Kensington 
gravel pits, carpenters’ shops. Studying, though 
not copying, the subjects and minute finish of the 
Dutch painters, he very soon betook himself to those 
scenes and incidents of domestic life and manners 
that form the staple of his production.s. His 
pictures of the ‘ Idle Boys punished,’ the ‘ Fight 
interrupted,’ and one or two others, gained for him 
in 1816 the highest academical honours. 

Mr. Mulready ’s zeal in the study and practice of 
his art was unrelaxing, and his drawing in the life 
school, as his years advanced, was never given up. 
His drawings in red and black chalk of ‘ Women 
bathing,’ and similar subjects, are careful and ad- 


' The prints from Wilkie’s early pictures were much sought 
after on the continent. Mr. C. R. Leslie, when at Paris in 1817, 
found their reputation to stand very high in France. ‘ I like your 
Vilkes, but I do not like your Vest’ was the observation of a 
Frenchman at that time to Mr. Leslie . — Autobiographical Recol- 
lections, i. 42. 
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mirable Academy studies, and deserving the respect 
they are held in at South Kensington. 

Among Mulready’s oil pictures, the ‘ Wolf and the His cio- 
Lamb,’ ‘ Lending a Bite,’ ‘ Choosing the Wedding- subjects, 
gown,’ ‘ Train up a Child in the way he should go,’ 
are distinguished by the qualities he excelled in — 
accurate drawing, good colour and fini-sh, and a 
certain refinement in the representation of common 
incidents and of boy-life,^ 

While recognising the merit in these respects of Estimate 

, . . of his 

Mulreadys pictures, it is not so easy to concur in painting, 
the very exalted estimate which enthusiastic admirers 
make of his works. His colouring, in some pictures 
harmonious, rich and delicate, tends in other pictures, 
as the ‘ Whistonian Controversy ’ and ‘ Crossing the 
Ford,’ to an unpleasant tone of redness. And if the 
best art be that which adds mind to form, there 
appears in almost all his original works a very 
limited degree of invention and imagination. In the 
‘ Convalescent from Waterloo,’ for instance, the 
subject is tamely represented, and in his pictures of 
big boys gobbling cherries and apples, in ‘ I’he Last 
in,’ and so forth, the humour is shallow ; while in 
his ‘Vicar of. Wakefield’ pictures, as the ‘Whis- 
tonian Controversy ’ and ‘ Choosing the Wedding- 
gown,’ however good the execution, there appears a 
want of fancy and of marked character. But after 
these deductions from- the high estimate sometimes 

' One of his largest finished drawings of this class, and one of 
the finest works of its kind, is in the Scottish National Gallery. 

2 In Stephens’ elegant little book upon Mulready some of his 
principal pictures are given in photograph. 
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formed of Mulready, enough remains to make him 
be remembered as a great master of design and 
composition and (when not too warm) of colour. 

The larger proportion of the pictures of Wilkie 
and Mulready were original subjects. The art of 
their principal contemporaries in the department of 
life and manners-painting sought subjects for the 
most part in the works of popular and standard 
authors ; a species of painting which began now to 
be more elaborated, and more highly considered and 
valued than when it had been practised chiefly with 
a view to book-illustration. The works of Cer- 
vantes, Moliere, Le Sage, Gay, Swift, Goldsmith, 
Sterne and Sir Walter Scott, the comedies of 
Shakespeare (subjects from his tragic plays being 
usually ranked as historical), were laid under contri- 
bution for this purpose, and have afforded subjects 
for many agreeable and pleasing pictures. 

Of this sort were nearly all the pictures of Gilbert 
Stuart Newton. American by birth, Newton came 
to Europe in 1817, and after passing some time in 
Italy and France, attended the schools of the Royal 
Academy in London. Fond of society, amusing 
and of agreeable manners, he very -soon devoted 
himself to that class of pictures most congenial to 
his disposition and talents, and exhibited at Somerset 
House a succession of pictures pleasing in subject 
and beautiful in colour. His ‘ Captain Machcath 
with Polly and Lucy ’ was purchased by the Marquis 
of Lansdowne, and ‘ The Prince of Spain’s Visit to 
Catalina ’ (from Gil Has) by the Duke of Bedford, 
while Mr. Labouchere bought his ^Shylock and 
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Je.ssica’ and Mr. Vernon* Yorick and the Grisette.’ ^ 

One picture at least of a more elevated character, 
graceful in composition and design, and fine in 
colour, Newton painted from Shakespeare — ‘ Lear 
attended by Cordelia and the Physician,’ In the pos- 
session of Lady Ashburton. 

Mr. Newton, was in due time elected a Royal 1832. 
Academician ; an honour he did not long survive to 
enjoy, his death (which was preceded by aberration 
of mind) occurring three years after. His pictures, 
all cabinet size and not numerous, are distinguished 
by gracefulness and good taste as well as by great 
power of drawing and execution. They arc delicately 
and carefully painted, though not highly elaborated, 
and in distribution of light and shade, richness and 
harmony of colour, they are probably not inferior to 
any easel work of the present century. 

. The memory of Newton is associated with that 
of his friends Washington Irving and the painter 
Charles Robert Leslie. The works by which Leslie 
is most favourably known belong to the same class 
as those of Newton, though from his longer applica- 
tion to painting they are more numerous and better 
known. 

An American of Philadelphia by parentage ’ and Leslie’s 
education, though actually born in Jinglanci, Leslie 
entered himself at the schools of the Royal Academy, 1813. 
where he had the advantage, under Fuseli, of learn- 
ing rather than being taught his art.“ Casting about 

> Biographical Sketch of G. S. Neioton, by J. Dafforne, Art 
Journa!.^ 1864, p. 13. 

^ I.eslie’s Autobiographical Recollections^ edited l)y Mr. I . 

Taylor, i. 37. 
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what style to adopt, he commenced with portraits, 
which he practised to some extent all his life, and 
(under the guidance of West and Alston) essayed 
■history in one or two pieces, such as ‘ Saul and the 
Witch of Endor,’ The bent of his disposition, how- 
ever, inclined him to subjects of an amiable, playful, 
and humorous kind. 

One of the first pictures that made him a repu- 
tation was ‘ Sir Roger de Coverlcy going to Church.’ 
His next considerable picture was ‘ May-day in the 
time of Queen Elizabeth,’ the two central figures in 
which appear an exact repetition of Ann Page and 
Master Slender, as depicted in a small early picture 
by himself of that name.* ‘ Sancho Panza and the 
Duchess ’ was painted for the artist’s patron anti 
friend Lord Egremont ; a replica of which, done for 
Mr. Vernon, is now in the National Collection. Mr. 
J.cslic, after becoming R.A., continued for a number 
of years to contribute to the Academy exhibitions a 
succe.ssion of pictures from the poets and novelists, 
which have deservedly placed him high in this 
department of painting. The pictures of the last 
three or four years preceding his death fell off both 
in conception and execution. 

Full of dramatic effect, quaint humour, and refined 
drollery, showing also a nice discrimination, not only 
of character but of the varieties of social position, 
Mr. Leslie’s pictures soon became popular. The 
attention was captivated by their agreeable dc- 


' Biographical Sketch of Leslie.^ with illustrations, in the Art 
Journal, 1856, p. 105. 
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lineations of scenes and persons familiar in eivery- 
day reading'. They are always conceived and 
painted with a feeling of what is right and true, not 
merely with reference to the particular scene repre- 
sented, but to human life generally. In scenes of 
broad humour Leslie may be thought too much under 
restraint, as in his representations of Falstaff. As 
long as the humour is chiefly in the sentiment, as 
in ‘ Uncle Toby and Widow Wadman,* where the 
personages have a perfectly serious air, the effect is 
irresistibly comic.^ 

Mr. Leslie appears to have been of a refined and 
impressible rather than original cast of mind. His 
execution and colouring was favourably influenced in 
the first part of his career by that of his friend New- 
ton,^ and not so favourably for his sort of subjects by 
the painting of Mr. Constable the landscape-painter, 
with whom he was intimate in his later life. Leslie s 
pictures are not unfrequently defective in richness 
and mellowness of tonc.^ In point of general 


^ Washington Irving, writing in 1826, makes the following just 
ol)servation on l^cslie’s and Newton’s pictures from JJm Qiiixoie 
and Gil Bias : * I regret continually, now that you and Newton 
arc engaged in pointing Spanish subjects, that you could npt get 
a pee]) at the country and its people. There is a character about 
them that it is not easy to gather from mere description.’ — Auto- 
hiographkal Recollections^ ii. 180. 

2 This influence of Newton is fully recognised by the editor of 
the Autobiographical Recollections (Introduction, p. 23). In a 
letter to Mr. Washington Irving in 1821, Leslie says of a copy he 
had made from a Paul Veronese at the British Institution, — 
‘ Newton has improved my sketch of Paul Veronese wonderfully ; 
it is now invaluable to me as a study of colouring.’ 

^ In an exhibition of pictures of deceased masters at the 
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character and expression, in composition and taste, 
their merit is greater. 

Painting The pictures of life and manners, combined with 

Mimer. landscape, of William Muller will always be re- 
garded with interest by those who have seen or 
possess them. The son of a German who was 
curator of the Bristol Museum, his education was 
desultory. He passed a considerable portion of his 
life in European and Eastern travel, occupying him- 
self with sketching and painting. With such occu- 
pation in view, he accompanied the government 
expedition to Lycia in 1843, the result of his 
travels was seen in the various admirable pictures 
he exhibited at the Royal Academy and British 
Institution of groups of figures and scenery. 

18-13. In the year of his death two of Muller’s exhibited 
.subjects were ‘ Cingaris playing in a tent to a Xan- 
thian Family’ and ‘ Turkish Merchants with camels 
pa.ssing the river in the Vale of Xanthus.’^ The 
‘ Slave Market,’ a picture warm and rich in colour- 
ing, attributed to this painter, was exhibited at 
Burlington House in the .spring of 1871. 

The merit of Muller’s performances, in respect of 
originality and breadth of handling, brilliancy and 


rooms in Burlington House in the spring of 1870, thirty works by 
Leslie were brought together on the walls of two of the rooms ; 
pic:tures amusing and interesting from their subjects, but when 
seen along with the pictures by the old masters in the other 
rooms wanting in depth and richness of colour. 

> Art Journal, 1850, p. 344 ; Wornum's Catalogue of the 
National Gallery, British School. Mr. Muller’s work, entitlwl 
riclnresque Sketches of the Age of Francis /, was publislicd in 1841. 
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beauty of colouring, seems to have been more appre- 
ciated by the ‘lay element’ than by the Royal 
Academy, who are said to have done him scant 
justice in the hanging of his pictures, and altogether 
omitted adding their capital letters to his name. 

The later pictures of William Simson, R.S.A., 
who painted both in Edinburgh and London, 
were mostly subjects of domestic picturesque life. 
With a good eye for colour, he treated subjects 
of this kind with much spirit and truth to nature, 
though landscape was usually considered to be his 
forte. 

The works of Augustus Leopokl Egg, who died 
at Algiers in 1863, were at first chiefly subjects from 
Le Sage and the novelists, but were afterwards of a 
more original character. Educated at the classes of 
the Royal Academy, he usually exhibited in Lon- 
don. Among his earlier pictures were ‘ Gil Bias ex- 
changing rings with Camilla,’ a . ‘ Scene from the 
Diable Boiteux,’ ‘ Peter the Great and Catherine,’ 
and ‘ Mr. Pepys’s Introduction to Nell Gwynn.” 

Mr. Egg after this adopted a very sensational 
manner of painting, by giving contrasted scenes in 
the life of the same individual — a factitious mode of 
exciting emotion very easily imitated. Such- Were 
his pictures of the ‘ Life and Death of Buckingham ’ 
and a triptych representing in compartments three 
incidents supposed to arise from a wife’s infidelity. 
These subjects, of painful character, found no pur- 
chasers, and latterly the painter reverted to more 


' ^rt Journal, 1863, p. 87. 
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R^A. commonplace themes, his last exhibited picture being 
a scene from ‘ Catherine and Petruchio.’ 

Mr. Egg’s execution was good and his colouring 
pure and harmonious ; and in subjects the choice of 
which was dictated by his better judgment, his 
appreciation and delineation of character was just 
and well marked. 

The death of John Phillip in 1867 caused a blank 
in his branch of art not easily to be filled up. A 
j. Phillip, native -•of Aberdeen, Phillip was for a time in the 
studio of a portrait-painter in that city (Mr. James 
1832. Forbes). After a hurried visit to London, where 
his imaginatioh was kindled by some of Wilkie’s 
pictures and by the Royal Academy exhibition, he 
painted on his return to Aberdeen some pictures in 
the style of Wilkie, and also several portaits which 
attracted attention. 

With the assistance of William lord Panmure (to 
whom, through Major Pryse Gordon, Phillip was 
recommended) the young artist was admitted a 
student of the Royal Academy, where he acquired 
the requisite technical training. He continued for a 
time to paint portraits in London. In 1846 he 
began to exhibit at the Royal Academy subjects 
chiefly of Scottish life and manners ; while for some 
years he sketched and designed and also painted 
occasionally in Scotland, exhibiting the finished 
pictures in London.* Amongst these were ‘ Pre.sby- 
terian Catechising,’ ‘ Drawing for tl^e Militia,’ and 
the ‘ Spac -wife.’ 


' Drummond’s Catalogue of the Scottish^ational Gallery. 
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The subjects and costume of Mr. Phillip’s art 
rather than its character underwent a change by a 
visit of some years to Spain. Without attempting 
history, like Sir David Wilkie in similar circum- 
stances, he studied the individual life and manners 
of the peasantry of Spain’, by far the most cha- 
racteristic inhabitants of the Peninsula. He re- 
mained for some time at Seville, and also travelled 
in the interior of the country with a guide, in order 
to sketch whatever interested his fancy in that land 
of picturesque idlers, coquettes, priests, and gypsies. 
The results of his Spanish studies during his first 
and subsequent visits appeared in a succession of 
pictures of much interest, remarkable for their 
originality of treatment, characteristic expression, 
and force of colour. Such were ‘ Life among the 
Gypsies of Seville,’ ‘A Letter-writer of Seville,’ 
and the ‘Spanish Sisters’ (in Her Maje.sty’s collec- 
tion), and ‘ Spanish Contrabandistas.’ 

Mr. Phillip’s picture of ‘ The Huff’ (or Quarrel) 
was followed by his election into the Royal Academy, 
and he was soon after commissioned to paint the 
‘Marriage of the Princess Royal’ and the ‘ House 
of Commons,' two of that difficult cla.ss of portrait 
pictures in which to succeed even tolerably well was 
an achievement. • 

Phillip’s pictures may be regarded as distinguished 
by facile and effective handling rather than by elabo- 
rate finish. No figure painter of the British school 
of recent years (except Mr. Millais) has approached 
him in vigour of execution and picturesqueness com- 
bined. The latest- of his productions marked him as 
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Still advancing in imaginative power as well as in 
precision of touch and brilliancy of colouring. In 
his ‘ Spanish Wake, or Gloria’ the sentiment is of a 
strange and almost appalling character; the corpse 
of a dead infant being laid out with flowers and lights 
(according to a custom of the country), while a merry 
ptirty are engaged in celebrating, with music and 
dance, its passage to another state of existence. An 
unfinished picture of ‘ Spanish Boys playing at Bull- 
fighting,’ now in the Scottish National Gallery, is an 
admirable example, so far as it goes, of Mr. Phillip’s 
style, and also of his mode of working. 
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CHAPTER VITI. 

BRITISH LANDSCAPE-PAINTING IN THF- 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

The Art work of Constable and Turner — of Collins — 
Bonington — Sir IV. Callcott — Productions of Martin and 
Danby — of the Scottish school of landscape — tlu Nas- 
myths — Thomson of Duddingstone — Maccnlloch — Paint- 
ing of Roberts and Stanfield. 

Analogies are sometimes discovered between poetry 
and painting. Borrowing terms the one from the 
other, poetry is said to paint and painting to de- 
scribe. The descriptions by the painter are certainly 
restricted to a moment of time, but all that can be 
seen in a moment, which may be much, the painter 
fixes on his canvas. 

In none of their phases do poetry and painting Analogy 
seem to approach each other so nearly as in de- Ijcgcrlp? 
scriptive poetry and landscape-painting. Some 
writers describing scenery and objects in verse give and land- 
a literal transcript of what they see in nature, as painting, 
woods, houses, water, country occupations ; ‘ bab- 
bling,’ like Falstaff, ‘of green fields.’ .In the same 
way many painters mechanically transfer to board or 
canvas what they call 'natural objects and scenery, 
and paint landscapes, perhaps well enough executed 
and with a resemblance to what is meant to be 
represented, but failing to affect the imagination or 
the feelings. 
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Other writers again of descriptive poetry, such as 
Wordsworth, Burns, Byron and Scott, mingle senti- 
ment and human interest in their descriptions of 
scenery and places, and thus multiply immeasurably 
the reader’s sources of gratification. And so it is 
with those great landscape-painters, few and far 
between, who bring the powers of association and 
sentiment to bear upon their delineations of nature. 
1 low they do it is more easy to be felt than told or 
accounted for. An artist of this class, in painting 
his landscapes, will rely less on the introduction of 
poetical incident or picturesque buildings for ad- 
dressing the imagination and conveying sentiment, 
than on a suggestive representation of the features 
of nature displaying themselves on earth and sea 
and in the sky — features possessing a beauty and 
sublimity not always perceptible to the vulgar eye, 
but which the painter’s art concentrates and inter- 
prets. Such a painter was Constable, and such, in 
the pictures of his best time, was Turner. 

John Constable, the son of a wealthy miller in the 
county of Suffolk, entered as a student of the Royal 
Academy in the year 1800. He began soon to 
exhibit landscape, occasionally painting portraits; 
but years of exhibiting passed before his landscapes 
succeeded in attracting purchasers or even in being 
regarded with attention. The public taste was not 
yet educated for Constable’s original and just repre- 
sentation of natural objects and effects, and pre- 
ferred landscapes of a more smoothly executed and 
mannered description. Deviating from the beaten 
track and disregarding (perhaps to exce^) the known 
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schools of landscape art, he was slow of being ap- Not ap- 
preciated, few showing themselves qualified to judge fn 
of productions displaying an original cast of mind, 
genuine study, and consequent novelty of execution.' 

The subjects of Mr. Constable’s pictures were 
almost entirely taken from the rural scenery of his 
native Suffolk, from the neighbourhood of Salisbury 
which he occasionally visited, and in his later life 
from Hampstead. His well-known picture of ‘The 
Lock ’ was 0119 of the first that attracted notice. 
Gradually gaining ground, he exhibited in 1819 a 
‘ View on the River Stour,’ which led to his being 
made an associate of the Academy, its full honours 
not being accorded him till ten years after, not long 
prior to his decease.^ His picture of the ‘ Valley 
Farm ’ was bought by Mr. Vernon ; the ‘ Corn-field ’ 
was purchased after his death by subscription for 
the National Collection. 

Such pictures as these, though now justly appre- 
ciated, were in Constable’s lifetime usually returned 
to his studio, while the contemporary paintings of 
Callcott and Bonington found ready purchasers. 
Posterity, as in the case of Wilson, recognised the 
merit of Constable when applause and neglect were 
equally indifferent to him. 

The French critics of the day were more dis- 
cerning than his countrymen. On the exhibition 
in the Louvre of his -fine picture of tha ‘Hay- 1826. 
Wain,’ now belonging to Mr. H. Vaughan, Cpn- 


* Introduction to Constable’s English Landscape, first edition. 

* Art Journal, 1855, p. 9. 
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stable had awarded to him a gold medal from the 
King of France; the picture judges remarking ‘ the 
raciness and originality of his style, which being 
founded entirely in nature is capable of much beauty, 
but dangerous to all imitators.’ 

During the greater portion of his life Constable 
seldom quitted Suffolk in search of new scenery or 
subjects, unless for an excursion to Salisbury, the 
neighbourhood of which he has commemorated in his 
rainbow pictures of the cathedral. As Mr. Words- 
worth and others have done in poetry, he created 
poetical landscapes out of the meadows and their 
occupants, the canals, the broken fields and wood- 
lands of Suffolk, 

Clothing the palpable and the familiar 
With golden exhalations of the dawn. 

In the landscapes of Constable the sky was the 
key-note, ‘ the standard of scale and chief organ of 
sentiment’ ^ He gave expression to his pictures by 
a truthful and feeling delineation of the ever-varying 
skies of England ; marking the influence of light 
and shadow upon landscape, not only as giving 
emphasis to particular parts, but as suggestive of 
times of the day and seasons of the 'year. The 
sparkles reflected in certain lights from smooth 
foliage, the morning dew upon the grass and herbs, 
atmospheric effects produced by rain and sunshine — 
the. alternate tears and smiles of a day in June, are 

all represented in the landscapes of this great painter. 

* ' 

' Leslie^s Life of Constable, p. Z65. 

^ Letter of Constable to a friend ; Leslie’s Lify of Constable, 
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In the Burlington House exhibition of decea.sed 
artists in 1871 Constable was seen to much ad- 
vantage in several examples. The bold and at the 
same time refined treatment, richness and vigour of 
colouring, shown in his pictures of the ‘ Hay-Wain,’ 
and the ‘ Cenotaph at Coleorton in memory of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds’ (lent by Miss Constable), no one 
could avoid remarking. 

A large proportion of the works of Joseph Mal- 
lard William ..Turner are now, through his own Turner’s 
bequest, included in the National Collection and 
possess a public interest. The painting career of 
Turner, who was a native of London, commenced 
before that of Constable and continued fourteen 
years longer. His first attempts in art were topo- 
graphical views and sketches in water-colour. From 
this he passed to landscape views of English and 
Welsh scenery, still in water-colour; in executing 
which he was often associated with I homas Girtin, 
whose art as well as that of the water-colour painter 
Cozens are considered to have influenced the paint- 
ing of Turner. Admitted a student at the Royal 
Academy in 1 789, he acquired in the ensuing years 
a fair amount of technical knowledge, though his 
subsequent practice showed that he refused to be 
bound by rule or system. That he became a good 
draughtsman is evident from numerous sketches of 
this time, from the skilful architectural drawing of 
his later time, from his delineation of clouds and 
natural forms. If the human figures in his later 
pictures, the forms of boats and other objects, some- 
times betray a defect in design, this may go to 
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prove, not his want, but his neglect of drawing, and 
how much he sacrificed to colour and general effect. 

Turner’s devotion to the river Thames showed 
itself in his earliest exhibited water-colour drawings ; 
and when he died nearly sixty years after, the 
Thames from his cottage at Chelsea was probably 
the last object he looked upon. He began to paint 
in oils in 1 793, and departing then from his practice 
of water-colour (which however is supposed to have 
influenced his later painting), he produced pictures 
in accordance with the approved manner of the 
older painters in oil, in which shadow and dark 
colour preponderated. The subjects he selected, 
usually scenery and picturesque buildings, now took 
a wider range, while his eye and his imagination 
opened more and more to the expressive power of 
the sky and of atmospheric effects. 

In the case of Turner’s art, as in that of Etty, his 
brethren of the Academy showed themselves to be 
in advance of the public taste, for in 1 799, at the age 
of twenty-four, he was elected Associate of the Aca- 
demy and in three years after. Academician ; while 
, his pictures then and during many subsequent years 
found few purchasers, and were but imperfectly ap- 
preciated.^ 

Turner was a great traveller and most industrious 
sketcher. Wales, Scotland, France, the coast of 
England, Italy, the Rhine, Switzerland, saw him a 
frequent pilgrim at the various shrines of Nature, 
almost dedicating his life to her worship. Without 


^ Tliornbury^s Life of Turner^ vol. i. ix ^69. 
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elevating his mental view so as to see the Creator 
in his works, Turner searched everywhere and dis- 
covered for himself the material truth and beauty of 
creation ; he studied the geological character of hills, 
discriminated the clouds of the sky and the herbs of 
the field, and faithfully represented the ocean in its 
various moods. Storm and sunshine, flood and fire, 
mist and exhalation, all aided in giving expression 
and cliaracter to his paintings. 

Mr. Turner’s earlier pictures were of a simpler 
and more truthful character than those of his later 
manner. His marine subjects in Lord Yarborough’s 
possession, ‘ Calais Pier,’ the ‘ Shipwreck,’ ‘ Ships at 
Spithead,’ ‘ Cro.ssing the Brook,’ the ‘ Sun rising 
through Vapour,’ arc well-known examples of his 
earlier style. Led at first by his admiration of 
Claude, he addressed himself afterwards to paint 
mythological subjects, and imaginative compositions 
such as the Carthage pictures. 

‘ Dido building Carthage,’ placed by Turner’s own 
desire beside Claude’s ' Queen of Sheba ’ in the 
National Gallery, and his ‘ Ulysses and Polyphemus’ 
are .examples, the one of gorgeous architecture, 
the other of .poetical incident, introduced in land- 
scapes distinguished also by a grand representation 
of features of scenery and atmospheric effects. It 
must be admitted however that the poetical interest 
of many of his great mythological and ideal pictures 
is of a somewhat artificial and unsatisfactory kind. 
Opinions may be allowed to differ as to his versions 
of Italian scenery and his rendering of ancient citie.s. 
In Italian subjects of lake and woodland and bays of 
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the sea truthfully delineated, there is often a poetry 
and beauty which the introduction of splendid orna- 
ment fails to enhance. 

. Influenced, as is supposed, by his practice in 
water-colour, Mr. Turner’s oil-painting gradually 
assumed a lighter tone and more brilliancy of colour. 
‘ I'he light key,’ says Mr. Burnet, ‘ upon which most 
of our present landscape-painters work owes its 
origin to Turner.’^ This principle or theory of 
colouring appears to have so fascinated the painter 
that in the pictures of his later time he carried it to 
excess. His hobby ran away with him. Such 
pictures as ‘ Phryne going to the Bath as Venus,’ 
the ‘ Whalers,’ the ‘ Golden Bough,’ and one or two 
of the Venetian pictures, are fanciful and dreamy 
representations of the play of colour and perspective 
rather than bona fide landscapes. Others however 
of his later pictures, as the ‘ Ehrenbreitstein,’ the 
‘ Fighting Temeraire,’ and .several of the Venetian 
pictures, are marked by truth and beauty of colour 
as well as poetical feeling. 

Turner’s passion for representing light in all its 
varieties of hue may have led him to experiment 
more than was expedient upon his materials and 
glazes, many of his later pictures and some of an 
earlier dhte showing already manifest signs of decay. 
To this Dr. Waagen alludes, in his estimate of the 
painter, when (recognising his versatility of talent 
and greatness in landscape) he remarks very de- 


' Turner and his Works, by John Burnet, p. 6i ; Redgrave’s 
Ceniury of Painters, ii. 113. 
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cidedly the ‘ deficiency of Turner’s painting in one 
indispensable element in every work of art,, a sound 
technical basis.’ 

It is unnecessary here to do more than refer to His 

gra\ 

the engraved publications which have emanated from 
Mr. Turner’s exquisite drawings in water-colour 
njade for the most part with a view to engraving. 

The merits of the ‘ Rivers of England,’ ‘ Rivers of 
France,’ ‘ England and Wales,’ the ‘ Southern Coast,’ 
illustrations of Rogers’ ‘ Italy,’ &c., have been amply 
discussed and critically noticed in the writings of 
Mr. Ruskin, whose eloquent elucidations of Turner’s 
art are well known. The ‘ Liber Studioruni,’ begun 
in 1808 in emulation of the ‘Liber Veritatis’ of 
Claude, embraces the whole range of landscape art. 

In this as in his other engraved works, which are 
said to have been the chief source, of his wealth, 
Turner carefully superintended and occasionally as- 
sisted the process of engraving and altering the 
plates.* 


' The National Collection contains altogether 194 pictures by 
'I’lirner, .and a nunilicr of water-colour drawings and sketches, the 
greater proportion of which were placed there in accordance 
with an order of the Court of Chancery, forming part of the 
judgment in the suit as to the painter’s will. This order appears 
to have gone beyond Mr. Turner’s own intention, which was, that 
only his ‘finished pictures’ should become the property of the 
nation. His reputation as a painter would probably have rested 
more securely upon a selection of his pictures, entrusted to persons 
of skill, than it does upon the medley of pictures (however valu- 
able) now in the National Gallery. 

® The mode in which Turner dealt with the proofs of engravings 
with reference to their mercantile value, after the plates were worn, 
cannot meet with approval (Thombury’s Life of Turner, vol. i. 
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Although the works of the landscape-painters 
now to be mentioned may not equal those of Wilson, 
Gainsborough, Constable and Turner, yet from tlie 
individuality of their several styles they have contri- 
buted to stamp on the British school of landscape 
that variety of character by which it is distinguished. 

If many of Turner’s pictures are in some soct 
‘ historical landscapes,' the subjects of William Collins 
(in this respect like those of Morland) are landscape 
pictures of English life. The son of a London 
picture-dealer and connected in early life with George 
Morland, whose painting he had an opportunity of 
studying, Collins was a diligent student at the Royal 
Academy, He was a greater proficient in colouring 
than in drawing ; and had the merit of not experi- 
menting on risky methods and vehicles in painting. 

The first picture by which Collins became known 
was the ‘ Sale of the Pet Lamb,’ a good example of 
his manner ; and this was followed by many others, 
of which it would be difficult to say whether a 
preference should be given to the landscape or to. 
the rural people, children and fishermen, by which it 
is animated. His works had a fair share of the 
patronage of the buyers of pictures from the time of 
his election as an Academician till his death. 

The landscapes of Collins and the groups and 
scenes represented arc of a harmonious and soothing 
character ; the quiet sunlight of his skies seeming to 
infuse itself into the niral life in which ‘ young Eng- 

ch. 15). And it is no apology for the conduct in this particular 
ol the English artist that anecdotes of a similar kind are recordetl 
of Rembrandt. 
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land ’ plays a conspicuous part A late visit to Italy 1837. 
gave him an opportunity of clothing his art in Italian 
dress ; but his foreign pictures are not considered 
equal to his more congenial subjects of English 
scenery. 

The landscapes of R. P. Bonington and W. I. 

Muller (already noticed as a painter of life-subjects 
united with landscape) are highly valued, although 
neitlier of these painters had the fortune to be 
educated at .the classes of the Royal Academy. 

Both died at a comparatively early age. 

Bonington’s instruction in painting was chiefly uoninij- 
trathered from his studies in the Louvre and attend- 

o 

ance at the ‘ Ecole dcs beaux Arts ' in Paris. His 
favourite subjects were of coast scenery, enlivened 
by men and boys drawing their nets, and French fish- 
women with their scaly stores and motley company. 

His oil paintings and drawings in water-colour were 
much run upon by the P'rench, and his style is 
supiiosed to have influenced more than one of their 
recent painters of landscape. The trench were 
inclined to adopt him as of their school, but 
Bonington always retained his individuality of style,' 
which was superior to' that of the Vernets and their 
followers. 

In Venice, where he set up his easel after painting 
for a time in France, he again resorted to coast 
scenery, rendered doubly interesting to the painter 
by its association with that city where — 

The sea is in the broad, the narrow streets, 

Kbbing lind flowing, and the salt sea-weed 
Clings to the marble of her palaces. 
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Amongst the four pictures exhibited by Bonington 
at the Royal Academy, one was a ‘ Coast Scene,’ 
and another the ‘Grand Canal of Venice with the 
Church of Santa Maria della Salute,’ A small pic- 
ture of the ‘ Piazetta and Column of St. Mark ’ is now 
in the National Gallery. 

Both Muller and Bonington excelled in richness 
and harmony of colouring and in the management 
of light and shade, drawing with accuracy and 
graceful feeling. Neither of these painters experi- 
mented in colour for the sake of effect, and their 
pictures are believed to be in good preservation.' 

Sir A. The works of Sir Augustus W. Callcott, another 
‘ sea-shore painter,’ were very popular in his lifetime, 
but will hardly receive the same liberal meed of ap- 
probation in the present day. A native of Ken- 
sington, Callcott was a- student at the Royal 
Academy classes, and a pupil of Hoppner. After 
some trials of portrait-painting he soon settled 
1803. down to landscape; to the practice of which he 
almost entirely devoted the remainder of his 
lifetime. His pictures during the first half of 
this period are regarded as superior to those of 

‘ In this surveyor landscape-painting the art of ’several painters 
contemporary with those mentioned in the text, as the Cromes of 
Norwich, Stark, Cotman, and other later painters, has been left 
unmentioned, although undoubtedly respectable delineators of 
English scenery. The landscapes especially of ‘old Crome’fre- 
(piently show both truthful painting and artistic feeling. In the 
annals of British art the name of Sir George Beaumont deserves, 
at the least, a kindly reminiscence, as well on account of his own 
perfonnances in landscape as of his friendly patronage of native 
painters, at a period when British art and its professors were more 
in want of encouragement and recognition than tjtey now are. 
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his later years when he painted less Jirom nature 
and more from previous sketches and memory. He 
was elected a Royal Academician in i8io and was 
knighted some years before his death. 1844. 

Without much poetical feeling, and rarely imbued 
with the higher qualities of landscape, the paintings Qualities 
of Sir Augustus Callcott are sufficiently agreeable cott’f' 
compositions. When seen beside the pictures of 
Constable and Stanfield they want power and effect. 

The colouring of his large pictures especially ap- 
j^ears defective in richness and brilliancy, and the 
subjects and treatment frequently insipid. Nor is 
his art much redeemed by the lack-a-daisical picture 
of' Raphael and the Fornarina.’ At the same time 
in most of Callcott’s works there is evident a certain 
tastefulness and delicacy of handling, qualities which 
may have been still more attractive when the pic- 
tures were freshly painted. 

The productions of John Martin have, like most j. Martin, 
works of original genius, been the subject of great 
praise and great censure. His education in art, 
first at Newcastle and subsequently in London, was 
of an irregular kind. He painted on glass and* 
china in enamel colours with a glass manufacturer 
in the Strand ; while at the same time the study of 
architecture and perspective, from the use of which 
in his paintings he afterwards produced such won- 
derful effects, was diligently pursued by him. 

In 1 81 1 Martin began to exhibit at the Royal 
Academy ; but in the immediately subsequent years 
he thought himself aggrieved by the proceedings 
of the ‘ hanging committee,’ and quarrelled with the 

D D 
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Academici^s as a body, though continuing on good 

terms with many of them individually. His ‘ Bel- 

His com- shazzar’s Feast,’ a efood example of his style, was 
positions, . . ° ^ . 1 . , , 

and mode sent to the British Institution, where it was highly 

ment** appreciated and received an award of 200 guineas. 

Of this picture Wilkie observed — 

In treating the subject his great elements seem to be 
the geometrical properties of space, magnitude and number, 
in the use of which he may be said to be boundless. The 
great merit of the picture however is perhaps in the con- 
trivance and disposition of the architecture, which is full of 
imagination. Common obseivcrs seem very much struck 
with this picture, indeed more than they are in general 
with any picture. But artists, so far as I can learn from 
the most considerable and important of them, do not admit 
its claims to the same extent. 

Other remarkable pictures followed, — the ‘ De- 
struction of Pompeii and Herculaneum,’ the 
‘ Departure of the Israelites from Egypt,’ the ‘ Fall 
of Nineveh,’ the ‘ Creation,’ the ‘ Deluge.’ These 
works are for the most part well known by en- 
gravings in mezzotintD. The engraved illustrations 
by Martin of Milton’s ‘ Paradise Lost ’ are also 
•vigorous and effective; but the plates of these as 
well as of some of his other prints have been 
retouched. 

The compositions of Mr. Martin are certainly 
grand and impressive, although his colouring and 
violent contrasts of light and shadow will be re- 
garded as exaggerated, if tried by a natural standard. 
From frequent repetition of the same class of sub- 
jects his eccentric style of painting grew into a sort 

' February, 1821 j Cuaxi\a^am’& Life 0/ 57. , 
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of mannerism ; and a picture or print ffom his hand 
would be known to be so at first sight. If any 
landscape pictures in which incidents are repre- 
sented by the introduction of grouped figures can 
be called ‘ historical ’ paintings, those of Martin 
may be so entitled ; though it must be admitted that 
the figures are often huddled together and imper- 
fectly drawn, and the expression is to be sought in 
the striking features and general effect of the scene 
rather than im the countenances of the actors. 

Another painter of striking effects was Francis 
Danby, A native of the county of Wexford, Dan by 
received his first art education in Dublin at the 
school of the Society of Arts.^ The success of 
some early efforts in landscape encouraged him to 
visit England, where settling for a time at Bristol 
he painted landscapes in oil for exhibition at the 
Royal Academy. From the first he appears to have 
devoted himself to those evening and occasionally 
morning effects of glowing sunlight, with broad con- 
trasted shadows, for which he afterwards became so 
celebrated. His picture of the ‘Upas Tree’ and 
some others had already attracted notice, but his 
‘ Sunset at Sea after a Storm ’ in 1 824, and his 
‘ Israelites passing through the Red Sea by the 
light of the Pillar of Fire,’ marked him as a painter 
of no common order. The first of these pictures 
was bought by Sir Thomas Lawrence, the other by 
the Marquis of Stafford. 

* The Royal Hibernian Academy of Art received its charter in 
1823, and was appointed to consist of fourteen Academicians and 
ten Associates. Its first exhibition was opened in Dublin in 1826. 
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Mr, Danby having been elected an Associate of 
the Academy, continued to exhibit (with an interval 
of ten years spent abroad) till his death in i86i. 
In his ‘ Passage of the Red Sea,’ and in a sub- 
sequent picture of the ‘ Opening of the Sixth Seal,’ 
there appeared a considerable resemblance to the 
style of Martin in subjects of k similar character, 
but with less scenic effect and better drawing and 
execution. From his recurring with a constancy 
which ran into monotony to the same kind of 
glowing effects of light, he acquired, like Martin, a 
peculiar manner, but his range of subjects was wider 
and embraced more natural scenes of landscape. 

Danby ’s pictures were usually of an interesting 
character (as the ‘ Evening Gun ’ exhibited at the 
1857. Manchester Exhibition), conveying the impression 
of their emanating from a mind of poetical tem- 
perament, expressive in their skies, and generally 
embodying some poetical sentiment or incident. 
Scottish While landscape art was thus holding its way in 
scape aru southern part of the island, the commencement of 
1809 exhibitions in Edinburgh and the institution of the 
‘ Royal Scottish Academy’ in 1838 brought out some 
good 'painting in this department in Scotland. The 
landscapes of Alexander Nasmyth ‘ were carefully 

' Alexander Nasmyth, who stdiiied in the Trustees’ School under 
Runcimaii and Allan Ramsay, survived till 1840. This School of 
Design of the Board of Trustees for encouraging manufactures in 
Scotland, which was set on foot in 1760, and was the first school 
of design established in the United Kingdom at the public ex- 
pense, has been of late years affiliated to the central department 
of Science and Art in London. See Treasury Minute, February, 
t858,inSirG. \i2xsvfs, Notes on the Royal Seottiih Academy, \). i 4 i' 
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painted, although with a certain minuteness of The 
manner and a want of that breadth of, handling myths, 
visible in the landscapes of his son Patrick ; distin- 
guished as the latter were also by superior boldness 
and delicacy of style. Patrick Nasmyth’s painting 
had a considerable resemblance to, if it was not 
founded on, that of the Dutch school, particularly 
Wynants;*and his pictures, delineating chiefly 
English rural scenery, were deservedly admired 
for their masterly execution and colouring. He 
exhibited occasionally at the exhibitions of the 1812-31. 
Royal Academy, and two cabinet-size examples of 
his landscapes are at South Kensington in the 
National Collection. 

The manner of the elder Nasmyth was visible, and 
perhaps more agreeably visible than in his own 
paintings, in the tasteful and generally small-sized 
landscapes of his daughters, who exhibited at the 
Scottish Academy. 

The landscapes of Andrew Wilson, a pupil of Andrew 
Alexander Nasmyth and student at the Royal Aca- 
demy of London, were sent for the most part to 
the Eidinburgh exhibitions. They were marked 
(especially his .delineations of Italian scenery) by 
refined and delicate treatment and good colouring. 

Wilson spent the last twenty years of his life almost 1828-48. 
entirely in Italy, where his knowledge of pictures 
occasioned his being -much employed for collectors 
in England.^ 

' Cunningham’s Life of Wilkie ; Dnimmond’s Catalogue of the 
Scottish National Gallery. Wlien in Genoa at an early [)eno<J of 
his life, Andrew Wilson was elected a member of the I.igiirian 
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William Simson, a Scottish Academician, was a 
truthful painter of landscape, a good colourist, and 
careful in his execution. 

, The Rev. John Thomson, minister of Dudding- 
stone near Edinburgh,- was, like the Rev. Hugh 
Peters, a painter as well as a clergyman. It may 
appear singular to those who are aware of the perse- 
cution which Mr. Home, the author of* ‘ Douglas,’ 
underwent for writing a tragedy, that Mr. Thomson 
should have been allowed without remonstrance for 
so many years to act in the double capacity of a 
parish minister and an artist painting and selling his 
pictures. The anomaly however was overlooked. 

Mr. Thomson began to exhibit in 1808, and from 
that date till his decease he sent to the Edinburgh 
exhibitions one hundred and nine landscape-pictures. 
He was an honorary member of the Scottish Aca- 
demy. His style is thought to have been formed in 
a considerable degree on that of Poussin, but always 
having reference to nature. His subjects were 
mostly Scottish inland and coast scenes. His 
pictures of woodland scenery have a brownish hue 
and the shadows rather dark. ^His sea-coast pieces 
have less of this inclination towards the old 
masters, and were thought at one time to resemble 


Academy, and in that capacity had on one occasion tp attend 
the first Napoleon at an inspection of the works of modem 
artists. On pausing to examine a picture by Wilson, a Genoese 
academician, who bore the artist no good will, observed to the 
Emperor that the picture was by an Englishman ; upon whicli 
Napoleon said sternly to his officious informant, ‘Le talent n’a 
pas de pays.’ 
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the earlier painting of Turner, with perhaps greater 
breadth of effect' ^ 

Mr. Thomson was engaged along with Mr. Turner 
to make the drawings for Sir Walter Scott’s ‘ Provin- 
cial Antiquities of Scotland,’ Like his distinguished 
coadjutor, he seems to have experimented in his 
materials and pigments, his pictures at the present 
day showing too frequently unequivocal signs either 
of decay or of having been in the hands of the 
picture-restorer.* 

The landscapes of Horatio Macculloch, R.S.A., 
may be said to have taken that place in Scottish art 
which was left vacant by the decease of Thomson 
of Duddingstone. The art-education of Macculloch 
was of an irregular character, commencing at a 
drawing-school in his native city of Glasgow. From 
Glasgow he went to reside in Edinburgh, where he 
was employed in 1825 in colouring some works of 
natural history, while his mornings were devoted to 
sketching in the environs. His first commission 
was from a citizen of Glasgow (Provost Lumsden), 
who engaged him to paint several large pictures for 
the hall of his house. 

Having acquired reputation by his execution of 
this work, Macculloch exhibited landscapes for 
several years in the exhibitions commenced in 
Glasgow by the Dilettanti Society. After the 


’ Peter’s Letters to his Kinsfolk (j8i8), by J. G. Lockhart, 
vol. ii. p. 290. 

® Several good examples of the Rev. J. Thomson are in the 
Scottish National Gallery, and in the collection of R. Horn, Ksq., 
Edinburgh ; and one in tlic National Collection at South Kensing on. 
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exhibitions of the Royal Scottish Academy com- 
1839- menced, he exhibited for the most part in Edin- 
burgh. He soon became a distinguished member 
of that Academy, having his residence in Edin- 
burgh, and alwa3rs visiting during the summer 
His land- months the picturesque scenery of the Highlands 
scape art. Qf Scotland. One of his pictures 

that attracted much notice was a ‘ View of Cadzow 
Park ’ near Hamilton, but his best landscapes were 
those of highland scenery. The serrated mountain 
chains and lochs of. Skye, the rapid streams and 
wooded glens, rocks and heathery moors of Inver- 
ness, lighted up by passing gleams of sunshine, the 
mist-enveloped hills of the West Highlands with 
their old cables and thinly scattered habitations, 
were faithfully and expressively transferred to his 
canvases. 

Mr. Macculloch's principal works were not merely 
sketched, but Avere mostly painted in the open air, 
and his first attack of illness was in part caused 
Died, by his persisting in painting for many hours con- 
1867. tinuously in an exposed locality during very cold 
weather.^ His finished pictures were carefully exe- 
cuted and with much technical skill ; the lights and 
shadows well defined and the colouring truthful and 
clearly brought out. His style of painting was alto- 
gether more original than that of Thomson, and 
conveyed less the impression of composition and 
study. Neither of th^se landscape-painters, whose 
reputation was made in Scotland, and where their 


J Drummond's O^ialo^uc of ihe Scoiiish National Gallery. 
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pictures had a ready sale, were exhibitors to any 
extent in the exhibitions of the Royal Academy. 

John Wilson, an honorary member of thej. wil-' 
Scottish Academy and one of the founders of the 
Suffolk Street Society of British Artists, was a good 
painter of marine subjects. He was associated with 
Messrs. Roberts and Stanfield (to both of whom he 
was senior) in their early life as a scene-painter at 
the theatres, and his marine painting is supposed to 
have partly influenced the style of Stanfield, if not 
also of Roberts. Two pictures by him are in the 
Scottish National Gallery. 

This review of British landscape-painting would 
be imperfect without mention of the art of two dis- 
tinguished painters not long since deaeased — David 
Roberts and Clarkson Stanfield. 

The works of Roberts, a native of Edinburgh, Painting 
were of that class of landscape of which the excel- Roberts, 
lence consists as much in the interesting character of 
the artificial components of the subject — generally 
architectural buildings broadly and picturesquely 
treated — as in a representation of the features of 
nature. His art-education was quite different from 
the training ©f the schools, and was derived from 
early practice as a house-decorator and afterwards 
as a scene-painter for the theatres. 

Having painted scenes for a year or two at the 
theatres of Edinburgh and Glasgow, Roberts was 
employed about the year 1822 in the same capacity 
in London, where Stanfield was similarly engaged. 

This early practice no doubt gave to his art that 
effective and facile manner which it always retained. 
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Early The inborn genius of Roberts led hini from scene- 

pictures, ^ higher walk, and induced him to study 

architectural painting in oil. His first attempts on 
1822. small canvases, exhibited at an exhibition of tb,e 
works of living artists in Edinburgh were of this 
kind — Street architecture of the old town of Edin- 
burgh, and the Interior of New Abbey, Dumfries- 
shire. Having in London joined the Society of 
British Artists in Suffolk Street, he exhibited with 
them views of Melrose and Dryburgh Abbeys. 
Finding his way across the Channel to Dieppe 
and Rouen he pursued the bent of his taste for 
picturesque architecture ; his first exhibited work 
1826. at the Royal Academy being a view of Rouen 
Cathedral. • 

Then commenced those travels of Mr. Roberts 
abroad, annual and for longer periods, the fruits of 
which were displayed in his well-known pictures and 
drawings. After some years he quitted the Society 
in Suffolk Street (upon perfectly good terms with its 
members) in order to join the Royal Academy, of 
which he was elected a member in 1841. He 
visited a considerable part of the continent of 
Europe, gathering honey where he could for the 
English hive ; he made acquaintance with the 
temples and mosques of Egypt and the Nile, 
crossed the Arabian desert, and with the pencil and 
sketch-book of an artist, if not with the staff and 
‘sandal shone’ of a pilgrim, traversed Syria and 
the Holy Land. His principal pictures were made 
from selected drawings, the originals being in water- 
colour, The drawings were carefully and artis- 
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tically finished, • and they furnished materials for 
successive works, mostly in chromo-lithography. 

Although the oil-pictures of Mr. Roberts were Hispic- 
nearly all of them views of remarkable buildings and m^de^of 
places, yet their picturesque treatment and clever 
handling, the rich colouring of the accessories and 
the characteristic groups of figures, imparted to them 
an interest such as attaches only to paintings of a high 
class ; while the uncommon variety of his subjects, 
all rendered with characteristic expression, simplicity 
and breadth, saved his style from running into 
mannerism.' His pictures from Egypt and Baal- 1841-5. 
bee are good examples of his art; as well as his 
‘Jerusalem’ and his large picture of ‘Rome,’ pre- 
sented to the Scottish Academy, and now in the 
Scotch National Gallery. His pictures were always 
in demand. The closing years of Mr. Roberts’s life 
were devoted to paintings illustrative of London and 
the buildings seen along the banks of the Thames, 
including St. Paul’s, Somerset House, the bridges 
and shipping, and the new Palace of Westminster. 

Like the earlier works of the artist, these were 
effective and picturesque, but slighter in their exe- 
cution. 

Roberts was survived three years by his friend 
and ’contemporary Clarkson Stanfield, a native of c. stan- 
Sunderland, whose death in 1867 made a marked 
blank in the department of marine paintmg. Stan- 
field, like Roberts, had no regular apprenticeship 
in art, but after Serving for some time as a boy 
in the marine service, he discovered that he had a 
vocation for scene-gaiiiting. He was employed in 
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'Also a this department at Drury Lane theatre, and contri- 
palnter!^' buted, as well as Roberts, to elevate and improve 
the pictorial character of stage scenery. 

When Stanfield turned his attention to painting 
in oils, the practice of stage-painting would un- 
doubtedly influence his style, but it does not seem 
to have done so to the 5 ame extent as with Roberts. 
His bent was more towards marine subjects, in 
which there is perhaps less scope for stage eifect 
than in architectural scenery ; though in his Italian 
pictures and drawings Stanfield afterwards displayed 
a fair knowledge of architecture and an appreciation 
of its picturesque effects. 

Like most painters of landscape he made occa- 
sional foreign tours, of which the results were seen 
in his pictures. One of the first of his exhibited 
pictures that drew attention was his ‘ Mount St. 
Michael,’ which was followed by two commission 
pictures for William IV., the ‘ Opening of London 
Bridge ’ and ‘ Portsmouth Harbour.’ 

Mr. Stanfield was elected a Royal Academician in 
1835, and from that period till his death his effective 
marine views and (though in less number) his sub- 
jects of a more exclusively landscape character con- 
tinued to adorn the exhibitions of the Academy 
and to be purchased for the mansions of the nobility 
and merchants of England, Two companion pic- 
1864. tures ‘ Peace ’ and ‘ War,’ of his later time, were 
considered equal if not superior to any of his 
previous productions. 

His A good opportunity for appreciating the art of 

picturL Stanfield was afforded by the exhibition of a number 
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of his pictures in the spring of 1870 in the Burling- 
ton House rooms of the Royal Academy. The 
ever- recurring grey-green colour of his marine.- 
pieces, in most instances truthful, but (like the ocean 
itself when compared with the land) monotonous, 
was very manifest. In pictures of a more inland 
landscape character his hand would hardly have 
been recognised by those not perfectly familiar with 
his style or who were more accustomed to his sea- 
pieces. His marine pictures gave the impression of 
vigorous and well-composed representations of their 
subjects, but deficient in that poetry of atmospheric 
effects, combined with truthfulness and brilliancy 
of hue, for which the skies of Constable and of 
Turner in his best time are so remarkable. 
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CHAPTER IX. — Supplementary, 

Water-Colour Drawing — Engraving. 

After giving a detailed view of the condition of the 
Art of Painting in Britain, in its principal phase of 
oil-painting, from the reign of George I. up to nearly 
the present time, some may tliipk I ought to have 
added to it a notice of the kindred though less 
important subjects of Water-colour painting and 
Engraving. 

Painting in water-colour, which was practised 
with much success in tlie form of miniature painting 
by Samuel Cooper and Isaac and Peter Oliver in the 
17th century, experienced a marvellous revival in 
England in the end of the i8th and the commence- 
ment of the present century. Its practice and appli- 
cation, limited at first to miniature, to flowers and 
fruit and to landscape, has gradually extended itself 
to nearly all the subjects of oil-painting.^ The 


' The drawing and painting of landscapes in water-colour, 
starting from the topographical views and hand-coloured prints of 
Paul Sandby and others, has been elevated into an important 
branch of art by the talent of Cozens, Chrystal, Girtin, Turner, 
and their successors. In Scotland the pictures artd sketches in 
water-colour of Grecian scenery by H. W. Williams, remarkable 
for their freedom of handling and the spirit and feeling of. their 
e:iecution, were the subject of general admiration some fifty 
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establishment in' 1805 of the Society of Painters in 
Water-colour and the exhibitions of their works 
gave to water-colour painting in England an inde- 
pendent position and high reputation. By the dis- 
covery of new technical methods and the extensian 
of the capabilities and practice of the art, as well 
as by the formation of new Societies, this reputation 
has been maintained and increased ; and painting in 
water-colour is now a department of art in which 
Great Britain excels all other nations. 

How far the practice of this species of painting may 
in the presiint century have influenced oil-painting 
with reference to the tone of colour and the propor- 
tion between light and dark colours in a picture, or 
whether water-colour painting may not have bor- 
rowed or ought still to borrow from oil-painting, if 
possible, more depth and richness of tone, are topics 
I shall not venture to discuss. When sufficient 
materials exist for a satisfactory history or account 
of painting in water-colour and its professors, it will 
no doubt be attempted by some one capable of doing 
justice to the subject. 

The art of the engraver is of essential Import- 
ance to that of the painter, In so far as it preserves 
(sometimes beyond the date of the existence of his 
picture) the chief characteristics of the painter’s 
work, and in the form of engraved prints gives to 
those works a wide circulation. Good engraving is 

years ago, and were Instrumental in drawing public attention in 
Scotland towards this department of art. — Peter's Letters to his 
Kinsfolk (i8i8), by J. G. Lockhart, vol. ii. 
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therefore an art to be encouraged by Academies as 
well as by the public. 

. The history of engraving and of its various kinds 
is sufficiently known. In the latter portion of the 
1 8th century the two great branches of engraving, 
line and mezzotint, were brought to a state of per- 
fection in England which has been hardly main- 
tained in the present century ; although engraving in 
small on steel and wood for book-illustration has of 
late years made very marked progress. 

With the exception of the works of the elder 
Faithorne and of White in line engraving, John 
Smith in mezzotinto, and one or two others, no 
tolerable engraving work was seen in England 
before the time of Hogarth, who as an engraver 
was more remarkable for expression and force than 
refinement and finish. Robert Strange (a Scot- 
tish Jacobite, pupil of an engraver of the name of 
Cooper, and of Lc Bas at Paris) was the first British 
artist who produced examples of historical engraving 
in line capable of competing with the skilful French 
engravers of the i8th century. Strange engraved 
from about 1750 to 1787, and had the merit of ele- 
vating his art to a higher position than it had yet 
attained in Britain. Although his drawing of the 
nude was not uniformly correct, and his arms and 
hands as well as his treatment of sjcies may be liable 
to criticism, his representation of the texture and 
porous character of flesh (as in his engravings from 
Titian) has not been excelled. The engravings by 
Strange are mostly from the Italian masters, and in 
too great proportion from the Bolognese school ; 
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nearly a solitary exception being his print from 
West’s picture of two deceased children of George 
III. descending with an angel. The drawings for 
his engravings from the foreign masters were made 
by himself from the original pictures. Sir R, 
Strange’s plates, in number about sixty, are dis- strange’s 
tinguished by an admirable union of the work of the 
dry point with the graver, and are harmonious in 
tone as well as vigorous in execution.' 

William Woollett, who died in 1785, if inferior to Woollett 
Strange in historical engraving, excelled all his con- 
temporaries In landscape. So far as engravings can s^'Wers. 
represent a coloured landscape picture, the prints of 
Woollett give an admirable rendering of the land- 
scapes of Richard Wilson. Other able engrayers in 
line were John Hall, John K. Sherwin (who shows 
too much cross hatching and too little of the dry 
point), William Sharpe, the two Pyes, Raimbach, 

John Burnet, Stewart, and Fox. 

In mezzotinto the English engravers of the last Mezzo- 
century have produced some admirable work in por- Inwing. 
trait ; Earloni and one or two others taking a wider 
range. Many of the portraits of Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds have been beautifully rendered in the mezzo- 
tints of Houston, M'Ardell, James Ward, Fisher, &c. 


' Sir Robert Strange was a member of several foreign Acade- 
mies, and in the museums of Italy and Trance his engravings are 
still held in great respect. At the time of his death in London in 
1792 most of his copper plates were in good condition; and for 
twenty-five years subsequent to that date impressions were taken 
from them by his family, after which the plates were destroyed. — 
Dennistoun’s Memoirs of Sir Robert Strange, vol. ii. p. 270. 
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The method of mezzotint has shown itself better 
calculated than line engraving to express a painter- 
like feeling, and to indicate fine effects of light 
and shade ; but the plates becoming sooner worn, 
.the impressions more readily deteriorate. A neces- 
sary evil attendant upon engraving of all kinds is 
the wearing out of the metal plates and the conse- 
quent retouching and cutting of worn plates for 
commercial purposes. 
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CHAPTER 1. 

BRITISH SCULPTURAL ART. 

Rise of British SciUpturc — Rlaxman and his immediate 
predecessors — Nollckens, Bacon, Banks — High art of Flax- 
man — Sculptural art of Sir R. IV estmacott — Sir F. 
Chaiitrey — I'V. Behnes. 

With Roubyiac, a Frenchman by birth, who died in 
1762, may be said to have closed that school of 
sculpture in England influenced by the manner of 
the Italian sculptor Bernini ; a manner displaying 
much j^ower of execution and expression, but look- 
ing more to picturesque effect and meretricious 
ornament than to simplicity and dignity of style. 

The chief credit of introducing a better and purer 
style is due to Flaxman ; but he was preceded by 
several English artists of ability, who had begun 
to form their taste upon nature and the Grecian 
antique, and were precursors of a sounder condition 
of sculptural art. 

The works of Joseph Nollekens, born in London Nolle- 

Icons* 

of Flemish parentage and a pupil of Scheemakers, . 
were principally busts ; though he executed also a 
variety of poetical statues, monumental groups, and 
mythological subjects. Several of his early model- 
lings having received the premiums of the Society 
of Arts, he proceeded to Italy to pursue his studies 
in sculpture. He displayed indefatigable diligence 
in improving hiin.self in his art, doing a little busi- 
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ness at the same time in the trade (then very com- 
mon) of purchasing and restoring ancient pieces of 
sculpture, some specimens pf which form part of the 
Townley collection now in the British Museum/ 

, When in Rome Nollekens modelled his busts of 
Garrick and Sterne, the conspicuous merit of which 
obtained for him an introduction to practice on his 
return to England. He was soon after elected a 
Royal Academician, and had constant employment 
for a long series of years. A finely executed bas- 
relief in marble by Nollekens of ‘Two Children 
embracing' (dated 1773) is in possession of the 
Royal Academy. 

Mr. Nollekens’ forte was in his busts, which were 
unaffected and truthful. His statue of Mr. Pitt at 
Cambridge (the head of which was wrought from 
a mask taken after death and from Hoppner’s pic- 
ture) is generally regarded as his master-piece. 
His heathen gods and goddesses were of the con- 
ventional type ; a Venus pouring ambrosia on her 
hair being considered by himself as his best work of 
this kind. His knowledge of anatomy being de- 
fective, he preferred rounded forms, as of Venus 
and Bacchus, to subjects requiring more display of 
muscle and bone. 

Nollekens usually modelled from nature, with the 
exception of the feet of his female figures, which he 
preferred taking from the feet of the Venus di 

^ Nollekens and his Times, 2 vols. 1828, by J. T. Smith, — a work 
in which the author has taken a somewhat unfair advantage of the 
intimate knowledge which circumstances afforded him of Mr. 
Nollekens and his affairs. 
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Medici, alleging' that no Englishwoman had good 
toes.^ His work is not considered to produce that 
lively representation of flesh in marble some sculp- 
tors attain to; which may depend partly on the 
execution of the assistant who works the marble 
from the model, though in a greater degree on that 
of the artist himself who retouches it. Busts by 
Nollckens of Mr. Pitt in marble and of Mr. Fox in 
terra cotta are now in the National Portrait Gallery. 

The art- work of John Bacon, a native of South- 
ampton and a sculptor much employed in his day, 
commenced with modelling for an artificial stone 
manufactory in Lambeth. Having gained in suc- 
cessive years the premiums of the Society of Arts 
for models in clay (rewards whose value was not 
enhanced by the difficulty of obtaining them), he 
entered the classes of the Royal Academy on its 
first institution in 1769, and he received from the 
hands of the president. Sir Joshua Reynolds, for a 
bas-relief of ‘ Atneas escaping from Troy,’ the first 
gold medal for sculpture awarded by the Academy. 

Mr. Bacon then began to produce in marble, and 
was the inventor of an instrument, afterwards very 
generally adopted, for transferring the form of the 
model to the marble by a more accurate and better 
method than that hitherto in use. 

One of the earliest exhibited works in the sculp- 
ture department of the Royal Academy was a model 
of Mars by Bacon, produced afterwards in marble 
for Lord Yarborough ; and which led to Dr. Mark- 
ham commissioning from him a bust of the king for 

^ Nolh’kens and his Tmes, by J. T. Smith, 
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the hall of Christ Church, Oxford. With this bust 
George III. was so satisfied, as the work of an 
English-bred artist, that he had it re-produced for 
presentation to several public institutions. 

, Bacon was much engaged in the practice of 
portrait and monumental sculpture. His busts of 
the Marquis Wellesley in the National Gallery and 
the statues of Dr. Johnson and John Howard in 
St. Paul’s are favourable examples of his art, which 
showed itself to most advantage in subjects of a 
kind where a faithful representation of real life was 
itself sufficient for effect His sculpture was not 
impressed with much feeling of ide,al beauty, though 
several of his subjects, particularly the accessory 
figures, are modelled with great refinement and with 
just sentiment. His elaborate monumental group 
to the memory of Lord Chatham is very promi- 
nent in Westminster Abbey, but it may be doubted 
whether Cowper’s eulogium on it will be confirmed 
by the verdict of posterity.* 

The sculpture of Thomas Banks was of a more 
poetical character that that of his contemporaries 
Nollekcns and Bacon. After an early education of 
an irregular character, and having had awarded to 
him various premiums of the Society of Arts, Banks 
became a student of the Royal Academy classes at 
their commencement. For a bas-relief of the ‘ Rape 
of Proserpine ' he received the gold medal entitling 

1 ‘ Bacon tliere 

Gives more than female beauty to a stone. 

And Chatham’s eloquence to marble lips.’ 

The Task, book i. 
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him to travel in Italy at the expense of the Academy, 
and study for three years. He remained seven years 
in Italy. 

Rome was at that time, even more than it is now 
since the acquisition to this country of the Elgin 
marbles, a school of art which no British sculptor 
aiming high in his profession could omit to study in. 
A painter might, with as much or more profit, have 
recourse to Venice, but a great sculptor could 
hardly be formed without studying in Rome. Banks 
had already been studying from nature, and during 
his residence in Rome ‘ the ancient groups and 
statues, the basso-relievos, and the works of Michael 
Angelo in the Sistine Chapel, roused every faculty of 
his spul, and urged him to labour night and day in a 
noble emulation of those miracles of art and wonders 
of the world.’ * 

Mr. Banks executed at Rome a bas-relief in marble 
of ‘ Caractacus before Claudius,’ composed on the 
jjrinciple of the relievos on the ancient sarcophagi, 
which was bought by the Duke of Buckingham and 
placed at Stowe ; also an alto-relievo in plaster of 
‘ Thetis and the Nymphs with Achilles,’ an entirely 
original composition of the epic class, afterwards 
produced in marble, and now in the National Gallery. 
His statue of ‘Cupid catching a Butterfiy on his 
Wing’ was modelled and partly executed at Rome, 
and was finished on his return to England in 1779.'^ 

' A tidr css oil the Death of Thomas Banks, R.A., 1805, by John 
Flaxman. 

* From tlie following passage in a letter of Banks to Natlianiel 
Smith, of London, i 7‘'J it aitpears that he had been learning at 
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Seeing little prospect of employment at home in 
the department of ideal sculpture, Banks repaired 
to Petersburgh, taking with him his statue of 
Cupid, which was purchased by the Empress Ca- 
therine. Not being inclined to accept a commission 
offered him in Russia to represent in sculpture the 
‘ Armed Neutrality,’ he returned in the following 
year to England, and applied himself with laudable 
perseverance to the whole art of sculpture. A bust 
in bronze by Banks of Warren Hastings of this 
time is now in the National Portrait Gallery ; but 
his most notable productions were models of the 
‘ Mourning Achilles’ and of the ‘ Falling Titan,’ the 
latter a presentation work to the Royal Academy 
upon his election into that body. 

In monumental sculpture one of his chief per- 
formances was a bas-relief in memory of Mrs. Petrie, 
placed in Lewisham church, Kent, representing the 
lady dying, supported by Faith and attended by 
Hope and Charity.^ This work and the two bas- 
reliefs of Caractacus and Thetis were characterised 
by Flaxman as standard in sentiment and execution, 

Rome flie use and working of the chisel, probal^ly about the very 
date of the first introduction in England of Bacon’s invention for 
copying the model in marble ; — ^Your good frieijd Capezoldi has 
been truly kind to me ; he has improved me much by the in- 
structions he has given me in cutting the marble, in which the 
Italians beat us hollow.’ — Smith’s Nollekens and Ms Times, ii. 
194. 

* Address m the Death of T. Banks, by Mr. Flaxman. 

Another monumental work by Banks was a memorial to the 
only daughter of Sir B. Boothby in Ashbourne church, Derby- 
shire, representing a young girl asleep on a couch. An etching 
exists of a drawing by Rembrandt of a similar subject. 
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and unequalled at that date by any modern produc- 
tions of a similar kind in France or Italy.^ 

The admiration expressed by Flaxman for the J. Flax- 
works of Banks both indicates the tendency of his 
own art-aspirations and is an instance pleasant to 
record of the recognition by a master in sculpture of 
the deservings of a professional competitor and pre- 
decessor. The productions of Flaxman himself, a 
native of York but brought up in London, fall now 
to be adverted to. 

The father of young Flaxman was a figure-moulder 
in London, and the early education of the delicate 
and thoughtful boy consisted chiefly in modelling little 
figures and drawing, aided, in the department of 
classics and literature, by the good-natured instruction 
of some of the frequenters of his father’s shop. He 
thus obtained a competent, though probably not 
critical, knowledge of Greek, which was afterwards 
turned to the best account. 

On the strength of the clever execution of a com- 
mission for six classical designs in black chalk, 
Flaxman, at the age of fifteen, was admitted a stu- 
dent in the ■ first year of the Royal Academy's 
classes ; his first exhibited work being a figure of 
Neptune in wax. In one of the early years of the 
Academy he competed unsuccessfully with Engle- 
hurst, a student of inferior ability, for the sculpture 
gold medal. 

* It may be thought all omission not to mention the sculptural 
work of Joseph Wilton, one of the founders of the Royal 
Academy, who was in fair employment till his death in 1803. His 
monumental sculpture is not considered to have added to the 
reputation of British art. 
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His work Undeterred by this repulse, Flaxman continued 
Wedg- his studies and labours, exhibiting models in plaster 
wood. Royal Academy exhibitions. Wedgwood 

1768. and Bentley had now commenced the ornamental 
department of their works in earthenware ; and 
bringing the art of the sculptor to bear upon that of 
the manufacturer of pottery and porcelain, they 
sought out the best modellers that could be had. 
Bacon, Webber and others, being already employed 
by them, Flaxman was also engaged to sketch and 
model for the modern Etruria. His drawings and 
modellings, for their basso-relievo ornaments, vases, 
cameo portraits, and sometimes cups and saucers, 
were chiefly taken from ancient history and poetry.^ 
One of his masterpieces in this line of art was a bas- 
relief of ‘ Apollo and the Muses ’ encircling a blue 
and white vase now in the Marjoribanks collection. 
He continued to model for Wedgwood and Bentley, 
to a greater or less extent, up to the date of his 
visiting Italy in 1787. 

Knrly During these years (in the course of which he was 
woi'ks!"^^^ married to Miss Denman, contrary to the anti- 
matrimonial theory of the president of the Academy) 
P’laxman executed for Chichester cathedral a monu- 
ment to the poet Collins, who is represented reading 
the Bible, while his lyre and odes lie neglected ; a 
bas-relief for Gloucester catliedral to the memory of 
Mrs. Morley, in which that lady and her child (who 
both died at sea) are represented rising from the 


I Flaxman’s first bill rendered to Mr.Wedgwood (March, 1775), 
is given in Miss Meteyard’s Life of Wed^vood, vol. ii. p. 322. 
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waves and received by angels descending ; a monu- 
ment to the memory of Miss Cromwell, in which a 
buoyant group of angels bear up to heaven a beau- . 
tiful female figure ; and a group of Venus and Cupid 
for Mr. Payne Knight.^ * 

P'laxman spent seven years in Italy. At Rome 
he drew from the antique and made studies from the 
life in the city and its environs. The ancient vases Flax- 
and sarcophagi may have first suggested to him the series of 
celebrated series of designs from Homer, /Eschylus from"* 
and Dante, which were executed in Rome, and con- 
tributed more perhaps than anything to develope his 
genius. They were severally commissioned by Mrs. 

Hare Naylor, the Dowager Countess Spencer and 
Mr. Thomas Hope, and were engraved by Piroli in i 793 -S- 
separate volumes in oblong folio. Though in the 
style of the antique, the designs have all the merit 
of originality ; Flaxman’s imitation of classical art 
bearing always a reference to nature and being 
under the influence of his own imaginative and dis- 
criminative powers.^ In these truly classical pro- 

* The sculptor’s relative, Miss Denman, in a letter in the 
Builder, 1863, states that Flaxman’s favourite works of this time 
were his monument to Collins and that to Miss Cromwell. 

* ‘Allston the painter told me,’ says Mr, Leslie, in his Auio- 
hiosraphical Recollections (vol. i. p. 72), ‘that, having complimented 
Flaxman on his designs from Homer, Dante, &c., the latter said, 

I will now show you the sources of many of them ; and he laid 
before him a great number of sketches from nature of accidental 
groups and attitudes which he had seen in the streets and in 
rooms. I have myself seen Flaxman stop in the street to make a 
sketch of some attitude that struck him.’ 'I’he late Mr. Cibson, 

R.A., in an autobiographical sketch of his student life, observes ; 

‘ The works of Flaxman in outlines now began to delight me. I 
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ductions our admiration is equally excited by the 
freedom and beauty of the design, the simplicity, 

, grandeur and variety of the compositions, and the 
powerful expression conveyed with so much facility. 
AUd upon them, quite as much as on his executed 
works, the high reputation of Flaxman rests. 

When at Rome Flaxman executed in marble a 
group of the ‘ Fury of Athamas ’ from Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses, and a smaller group of ‘ Cephalus 
and Aurora’ for Mr. T. Hope. The genius of 
Canova had already created and made fashionable 
in Italy a style of sculpture allied to the pure style 
of ancient art and running counter to the devia- 
tions from it Introduced by Bernini and his followers. 
Resident at this time in Rome he became aware of 
the solid merit of Flaxman. When commissions 
were offered to himself by the British travellers who 
crowded his studio he was in the habit of recom- 
mending Flaxman to his countrymen, who were more 
led by fashion and report than by their own judg- 
ments; Canova remarking with caustic humour, ‘You 
English see with your ears.’ 

His The commission for the monument to the Earl of 

woribf'** Mansfield, now in Westminster Abbey, was re- 
ceived by Flaxman at Rome. It was the first of 
his works executed on his return to London, and 
was at .once acknowledged to be a masterpiece. 
The venerable judge is seated between Wisdom and 

admired the beauty and punt}' of his female figures, and the lofty 
character of his heroes. Although he formed his style upon the 
Greek vases, his designs are full of original conceptions.’— Lady 
Eastlake’s Life of Gibson, p. 39 . 
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Justice, with an exquisite figure of the Genius of 
Death as a youth with inverted torch in tl\e back- 
ground. The grouping and expression of the , 
figures was not less remarkable than the strict ad- 
herence to that tranquil dignity combined With 
beauty which is characteristic of first-class sculp- 
ture. ‘ 

As Sir Joshua Reynolds by his painting, Flaxman 
had now by his designs and sculptural works ac- 
quired a European reputation ; and his election in 
1800 to be a Royal Academician reflected at least 
equal lustre on the Academy as upon himself. When 
a professorship of sculpture was instituted some 1810, 
years after, he was the first professor appointed. 

In the case of monuments executed by him of 
historical or public interest, Mr. Flaxman was often 
hampered by conditions, and if some of those pro- 
duced by him do not come up to expectation the 
Avhole blame should not be imputed to the artist. 
Works of a poetical or religious character showing 
forth the virtues and graces of domestic life, and in 

which the free exercise of his own fancy and senti- 
' • 

^ Allan Cunningham, in his Life of Flaxman alleges it to have 
been ‘ the practice of this eminent artist to work his marbles from 
half-size models, a system*injurious to true proportion/ Whether 
Mr. Cunningham’s theory on this point be sound or not, .the fact 
is denied by Flaxman's niece, Miss Denman, who (in the letter 
above referred to) asserts that when Flaxman wrought from half- 
size models, it was from necessity and not by choice ; that all his 
early works were modelled full size, as well as many ot his later 
ones, and that the whole of Lord Mansfield's monument and 
others of the same period were modelled full size ; those only 
that required greater height than his studio admitted of being 
modelled half-size. 
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ment was allowed him, were more congenial to his 
taste. With one or two exceptions of less success- 
Relicvos. ^ ful treatment, his basso- and alto-relievos are most 
graceful compositions, full of expression and feeling. 
The workmanship of the marble in these as in most 
of his productions is occasionally negligent, and 
made secondary to the higher qualities of the com- 
position, perhaps in too great a degree. In the use 
of the chisel it is well known that Flaxman never 
excelled. 

Among the most remarkable of his relievos is 
the family memorial of Sir Francis Baring in 
Michaeldcver church, Hampshire.’ It is in three 
compartments, the subjects being taken from por- 
tions of the Lord’s Prayer. In the centre, inscribed 
‘ Thy will be done,’ is a seated female figure of 
Resignation, expressing pious tranquillity ; on each 
side an alto-relievo, the subject of the one being 
‘ Thy kingdom come ’ and of the other ‘ Deliver 
us from evil.’ Of these two, the first shows an 
ascending female figure supported by angels ; the 
other, a very striking group, represents a desperate 
struggle in the air between good and evil spirits for 
the possession of a man. In Michael Angelo’s 
Last Judgment in the Sistine Chapel a similar 
struggle is pourtrayed, with a variation in the 
grouping. This basso-relievo is one example, 
among many, of what Flaxman has done for sculp- 

* Models of this and other works of Flaxman are now, through 
the gift of Miss Denman, accessible to visitors of the rooms in 
London University devoted to their custody. 
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;tural art in connexion with the ornament of church 
interiors ; all in perfect consistency with the princi- 
ples of tlte Reformation, his subjects being taken from 
sacred writ or chosen in accordance with its spirit, and 
•not from Romish traditions or the lives of saints 
canonised in the dark ages by the Church of Rome. 

It has been well said of Flaxman by Sir Thomas Flax- 
Lawrence that the elements of his style were founded “yigf 
on the noblest Grecian art, ‘ on its deeper intellectual 
power, and not on the mere surface of its skill ; 
though master of its purest lines, he was still more 
the sculptor of sentiment than of form.’ In poetical 
historic subjects his sense of beauty and grace, 
as well as of the sublime tranquillity and grandeur 
characteristic of high class sculpture, had ample 
scope for its manifestation. His Cupid and Psyche 
(done for Mr. Rogers) and his Pastoral Apollo are 
fine examples, but his masterpiece in this department 
is justly considered to be the group of the ‘ Arch- 
angel, Michael vanquishing Satan,’ produced on 
commission for the Earl of Egremont, to whose 
knowledge and patronage British art has been so 
much indebted. 

It is of some interest to compare this piece of Com- 
sculpture with Raphael’s picture of the same sub- 
ject in the Louvre. The winged Archangel of 
Raphael, with flowing hair and scarf agitated by 
the motion of his flight, alighting upon his pros- 
trate enemy, changes in the group of Flaxman into 
a godlike figure without wings, unencumbered by 
defensive armour, standing over and about to 
transfix the contorted form of Satan. The spear 
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of the archangel is similarly held ia the picture 
and the sculpture, but the pose of the figures is 
different Although painting and sculpture have 
each but an instant of time to represent action, 
there is more appearance of continuing movement 
and flutter in the conquering angel of Raphael and 
his various accompaniments than there is in the 
group of Flaxman, in which force, heavenly and 
supreme, is exerted seemingly without effort In 
the painting the treatment is picturesque and flam- 
boyant, while the statuary group is marked by the 
severe simplicity of sculpture. 

In the latter years of his life Flaxman was less 
appreciated, so far as the test of commissions and 
employment goes, then his merit and well-earned 
reputation deserved. Fashion went with West- 
macott in monumental sculpture and with Chantrey 
in portrait* 

Among the comparatively few portrait statues 
by Flaxman are those of Sir Joshua Reynolds in 
St Paul’s and of Sir John Moore on a high 
pedestal in Glasgow. The statue of the poet Burns 
in the Scottish National Gallery, which was left 
unfinished at his death, is not so favourable an ex- 
ample. Subjects more congenial to his taste and 
probably on that account better executed were the 
two small statues of Michael Angelo and Raphael 
(commissioned by Sir Thomas Lawrence) and the 
statue of John Kemble as Cato in Westminster 
Abbey. 


^ Palgrave’s Essays on Art^ pp. 206, 248. 
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One of tha most remarkable of Flaxman’s per- 
formances was his relievo of the Shield of Achilles, 
designed and modelled on commission for Messrs. 
Rundell and Bridge, and produced by them in silver 
gilt and also in bronze. In this astonishing work 
the various images and scenes of life represented on 
Homer’s shield of Achilles, as described in the 
Iliad — from the sun-chariot in the centre to the 
ocean-border, with about a hundred human figures — 
are learnedly and beautifully modelled in relief on a 
round disc of three feet in diameter. The produc- 
tion of the work in metal was accomplished by 
Messrs. Rundell and Bridge in a style worthy of 
the subject. 

That Flaxman was a man of surpassing genius, 
and that he all but created a school of native English 
sculpture, is a great fact ; but admitting this fact, it 
is not quite so clear that the comparative inferiority 
of his contemporaries and successors is a proof of 
the decline of sculpture in Britain. In this art, as in 
other fields in which men exercise their faculties, the 
gift of genius is bestowed at rare intervals, and to 
expect a succession of sculptors such as Flaxman is 
as reasonable • as it would be to expect a succession 
of Reynoldses or Wordsworths. Ideal and poetic 
sculpture has never been much in demand in Eng- 
land, portraiture being in sculpture, as in painting, 
the most profitable department of practice. With a 
precarious and uncertain demand, models and marble 
productions of poetic figures and groups often lying 
for years in his studio, the artist cannot but be 
discouraged from undertaking, to any considerable 

F F 2 
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extent, laborious and expensive works. Monumental 
and historical sculpture also, of whatever kind, is 
frequently affected and unfavourably influenced by 
employers and committees, while portrait-sculpture 
is apt to degenerate into a mechanical trade. 

These considerations will in some degree account 
for the not quite satisfactory condition of British 
sculpture which a review of the chief productions of 
its professors, from the time of Flaxman till that of 
Gibson, may probably suggest. 

Sir Richard Westmacott, the son of a respectable 
sculptor in London, seems to have received his 
art-education principally in the studio of Canova 
at Rome. He was five years in Italy, and had dis- 
tinctions conferred upon him by the Academies of 
St. Luke and Florence. With fair talent and a 
knowledge of ancient art, his taste in sculpture 
formed under Canova, Westmacott soon came into 
extensive practice, especially in that monumental 
sculpture which was the result of parliamentary 
votes for memorials to soldiers, sailors, and states- 
men, He became a Royal Academician in i8i i, his 
diploma work being an alto-relievo of Ganymede. 

The elaborate statuary monuments to Mr. Pitt 
and Mr. Fox in the west end of the nave, the bas- 
relief memorial of Mr. Perceval, and the statue of 
Addison, all in Westminster Abbey, are by Westma- 
cott His monument in the north transept to Mrs. 
Warren, a very charitable lady, has been much 
admired. It represents k way-worn female with an 
infant in her arms ; the treatment ratlier too pic: 
turesque for sculpture, but the execution good, and the 
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flesh of the figures well contrasted with the texture 
of the drapery.^ In St. Paul’s the statuary memorial 
to Sir Ralph Abercromby is the work of Westmacott ; 
also a considerable number of portrait statues in 
London and elsewhere. The bronze figure in Hyde 
Park, misnamed Achilles, was modelled by him from 
the well-known statue on the Monte Cavallo at 
Rome. This memorial-subject might with more 
propriety have been entrusted to Flaxman. 

Better productions of Westmacott in poetic sculp- 
ture were his statue of ‘ Cupid resting on a bow,' and 
his Psyche at Woburn. In his Euphrosyne, exe- 
cuted for the Duke of Newcastle, the beholder is 
inclined to wish for more nature and rather less 
grace or affectation of grace — un poco della grazia 
di Parmegianino. 

Among Westmacott’s works in relievo may be 
noted his ‘ Blue-bell ’ — a pretty piece of decorative 
sculpture in the Ellesmere collection, the frieze on the 
north side of the marble arch in Hyde Park, and the 
sculptured pediment of the British Museum. Soon 
after the accession of Queen Victoria he became Sir 
Richard Westmacott. He was professor of sculp- 
ture at the Royal Academy in succession to Mr. 
P'laxman, up to the period of his own death in 1856 ; 
being succeeded in this chair by his son Mr. Richard 
Westmacott, R.A. 

' When first exhibited at the Royal Academy, this monumental 
group was seen and liked by the Marquis of Lansdowne, to whom 
it was made over ; so that the group now in Westminster Abbey 
is a replica. A reproduction of it was made for the late Mrs, 
Fergusson of Raith . — Art Journal, 1849, p. 377. 
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The works of Sir Francis Chantrey, one of the best 
employed and most fashionable portrait-sculptors of 
•the British school, are to be seen wherever people 
‘ most do congregate ’ throughout the British empire. 
Apprenticed in early life to a carver and gilder at 
Sheffield, he may be said to have educated himself 
in the arts of design, modelling and painting alter- 
nately. Proceeding to study sculpture in London, 
he dallied with the sister arts, hesitating which to 
devote himself to ; his biographer, Mr. Jones, inform- 
ing us that ‘ Chantrey always professed that every good 
statue should produce a chiar’oscuro that would be 
perfect in painting, and that the one art might be 
considered a good rijle for the other in this respect.’ ^ 
He exhibited a bust .or two at the Royal Aca- 
demy and a model of a head of Satan ; but after 
modelling for five years he had met with no sub- 
stantial encouragement till'he received a commission 
from an architect (Mr. Alexander) for four colossal 
heads for Greenwich Hospital of Lords St. Vincent, 
Duncan, Nelson and Howe. This led to other com- 
missions for busts, and his heads of Horne Tooke, 
Lord Anglesea and Sir Joseph Banks, brought him 
additional and ever-increasing employment. 

Chantrey made occasional short visits to the Con- 
tinent and Italy, where he was elected a membep of 
the Academies of Rome and Florence ; but in his 
own practice and in the advice he gave to young 
sculptors he seems to have attached little importance 


* Recolkaions of Chantrey, by George Jones, R.A. j Art 
Journal, 1850, p. 45. 
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to a course of study in Rome.^ Becoming in i8i8 a 
Royal Academician, he was some, years afterwards 
knighted. 

The works in poetic sculpture by Chantrey in- 
clude two bas reliefs from Homer, a group of ‘ Sleep- 
ing Children ’ for a monument in Litchfield Cathedral, 
and a statue of a girl pressing a dove to her bosom, 
said to be a portrait of Lady Louisa Russell. The 
two last-mentioned works are understood to have 
been executed from the designs of Stothard.^ His 
chief practice was in busts and monumental and 
portrait statues. 

Like a skilful portrait-painter with his pictures, 
Chantrey was accustomed to abate harshness of fea- 
ture and expression, so* far as he could do so without 
losing a characteristic likeness. What is perhaps less 
excusable, he occasionally gave additional promi- 
nence to a feature he wished to bring out ; as in the 
head of Sir Walter Scott, whose forehead, naturally 
elevated, was made rather more so in the bust than 
it was in reality. A good bust by him of Mr, Can- 
ning is in the National Portrait Gallery, 

Sir Francis Chantrey having so extensive employ- 
ment in portrait-sculpture, it need not excite surprise 
that much of his work, especially in his later years, 
should be of a somewhat mannered and superficial 
character. There are upwards of twelve portrait 
statues by him in London and Westminster, and 
others in various parts of the United Kingdom and 


> Lady Eastlake’s Zi/e of Gibson, p. 42, 
* Palgrave’s Essays on Art, j). 36, 
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in India. In the bronze statue of Mr. Pitt in 
Hanover Square. London, and at Edinburgh, while 
the attitude is dignified and expressive, *the sculptor 
endeavours to blend the modern dress of the mini- 
ster with a piece of drapery neither an English cloak 
nor a Roman toga. The colossal sitting statue of 
James Watt in Westminster Abbey and the bronze 
equestrian statue of the Duke of Wellington at the 
Royal Exchange are more favourable examples of 
his style.^ 

The portrait busts of William Behnes, who died 
in Middlesex Hospital in 1864, stand high in British 
sculpture. The son of a pianoforte maker, he 
began early to use his pencil in portraiture with 
what little education in drawing he could muster. 
Happening to reside in the saijie house in London 
with an old French sculptor, his attention was drawn 
to modelling. Swaying for some time between 
painting and sculpture, he at last adopted sculpture 
as his profession, studying at the Royal Academy, 
and continuing for a season the drawing of por- 
traits. 

The power of Behnes over the plastic material 
and his apprehension of form is said to have been 
remarkable from the first; his modelling. being rapid, 
certain and accurate, and displaying a peculiar soft- 
ness of line and surface.* W ithout much introduction 

‘ For many years prior to the death of Sir Francis Chantrey in 
1841 he had as his principal assistant Mr. Allan Cunningham, 
originally a practical mason, whose literary pursuits, as well as his 
ability to carry them on, were much aided by the permanent situ- 
ation he held in Chantrey’s studio. 

® Mfvioir of Williain Behnes, in Art foumal, iSfia. o. 8-!. In 
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jn life, he was fortunate enough to commence at 
jnce a career of successful employment which would 
no doubt have continued, had his success not been ^ 
interfered with by the irregularities of his life. 

One of Mr. Behnes’ first sculptural works was a 1820, 
bust' of the Bishop of Durham (Dr. Barrington), 
modelled and also cut in marble by himself, which 
was considered an admirable example of delicate 
chiselling. His busts of the actors Young and 
Macready, of Mr. Clarkson, Lord Lyndhurst, Dr. E. 
Stanley (Bishop of Norwich), Dr. Tait (Archbishop of 
Canterbury), Count D’Orsay, Mr. D'Israeli, and the 
Hon. Mountstuart Elphinstone, are regarded as emi- 
nently truthful, and at the same time distinguished, 
like most of the heads by Behnes when he had a 
favourable subject, by characteristic and elevated 
expression. His statues are not considered of equal 
merit with his busts, unless an exception be made in 
favour of the statues of Dr. Babington in St. Paul’s 
and of Sir William Follett in Westminster Abbey. 

The statue of General Havelock in Trafalgar 
Square is not worthy of the sculptor. 

Though Behnes did little in what is termed I’of- 
poetical sculpture, he had a decided esthetic feeling chiid- 
for gracefulness and beauty, coupled with a masterly 
power of representing it by form and expression. 

For this he had an apt field in the portraiture of 
childhood and youth, as in his marble statue of 
Cupid uniting two -doves, exhibited in the Interna- 
tional Exhibition of 1862; in his highly finished 

the National Portrait Gallery are busts in marble by Behnes of 
Dr. Arnold, I.ord Stowell, and Mr. Tierney, M.P, 
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Statue of young Lambton as the infant J upiter with 
an eagle ; and in his busts of the Princess (after- 
wards Queen) Victoria in her fourth or fifth year, 
and of Prince Geol'ge (afterwards Duke) of Cam- 
bridge. 

Sculpture in relief Behnes does not seem to have 
practised to any great extent. The memorial to 
Dr. Bell in Westminster Abbey gracefully presents 
a party of boys standing beside their master. He 
also modelled a work in mezzo relievo, with half-size 
figures, illustrating Shakespeare’s Seven Ages of 
Man, said to be of great ingenuity and beauty, but 
never produced in marble.' 

' Palgrave’s Essays on Art, p. 221. 
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CHAPTER II. 

LATER BRITISH SCULPTURE. 

Sculptural works of Baily and Wyatt — Tendency of their 
ideal art — High promise of Musgrdve L. Watson — Art- 
work of Josephs, Fillans, and Park — Grecian art and 
aspirations of John Gibson — Sculpture of Spence — Munro 
— Macdowell. 

In the works of Edward Baily and Richard Wyatt, 
especially in those of Wyatt, the ideal or poetical 
element again displays itself, but in a manner that 
appeals rather more to the senses than to the mind, 
Baily, a native of Bristol, showed an early taste for 
modelling. Being allowed to follow his bent, he 
wrought a series of plaster casts from the Homeric 
compositions of Flaxman, who was so satisfied w?th 
the talent they displayed that he received the young 
sculptor into his studio. Here Baily continued 
about two years, attending at the same time the 
classes of the Royal Academy. His first exhibited 
work that drew much attention was a model of 
‘Apollo discharging an arrow against the Greeks.’ 

His ‘Eve at the Fountain,’ when produced in 1822. 
marble, was so much admired for its ideal beauty 
that' Baily’s style of sculpture may be said to 
have taken from rfiis statue its chief subsequent 
direction. It was purchased by subscription, and is 
now in the city of Bristol. 

Mr. Baily became a Royal Academician in 1821. 
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His style The severe style of Flaxman, by which his earlier 
efforts may have been influenced, was now aban- 
doned for a more sensuous style that delighted in 
the softly undulating lines of the female form. The 
Venuses of Nollekens and one or two other 
statues being exceptions, there had been hitherto 
very little sculpture of this kind original in England ; 
but after the favourable reception of ‘ Eve,’ a suc- 
cession of works by Baily followed, in which the 
purer art of his master melts into a style devoting 
itself by preference to the representation of womanly 
beauty and grace. Such were the statues of ‘ Psyche,' 

‘ Helen unveiling herself to Paris,’ ‘ Girl preparing 
for the Bath,’ ‘Eve listening to the Voice’ — a com- 
panion work but not equal to the ‘ Eve at the 
Fountain,’ and a pyramidal group of the ‘ Graces 
seated.’ A more delicate and improved execution 
added to the effect of these luxurious marbles. 

*rhis effeminacy of style was somewhat redeemed 
by the historical portrait statuary of Mr. Baily’s 
later life, as seen in the statues of Lord Mansfield 
and Mr. Fox in the entrance hall of the Houses of 
Parliament, his seated statue of Mr. Telford the 
engineer being also a good example of his art. A 
bust in marble, by Baily, of Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
is in the National Portrait Gallery. 

Sculpture Richard J. Wyatt, a native of London, was first 

Wyatt apprenticed to the sculptor Rossi, ^ pursuing his 

* The performances of John Charles Rossi, an Englishman by 
birth though of Italian parentage, do not seem to have raised or 
influenced the position of British sculpture. Mrs. Anna Dawson 
Darner was an amateur sculptor af this time, of great enthusiasm. 
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^studies at the same time in the Royal Academy 
classes. One or two of his models having come 


under the observation of Canova when on a visit to 


this country, Wyatt was taken by that master to 1821, 
be his scholar at Rome. A sympathy of taste in 
sculpture had brought them together, and this sym- 
pathy continued ever after to influence the style of 
Wyatt. On Canova’s death in 1822 he applied 
himself to study under Thorwaldsen, only once re- 
visiting England. 

d'he representation of the female form and the 
expression of loveliness and grace was what chiefly 
characterised the sculpture of Wyjatt ; and in this 
he took even higher honours than Baily. In the 
opinion of Mr. Gibson tlie sculptor, his contem- 
porary and fellow- resident in Rome, ‘Wyatt had Rcfine- 

^•11 1 11 - ^ 

acquired the purest style, and his statues were his style, 
highly finished ; female figures were his forte, and 
he was clever in composition and in the harmony*of 
lines ; drapery was also a great study with him. . . . 

No sculptor in England has produced female statues 
to be compared to those by Wyatt.’ ^ 

His statue of ‘ Musidora ’ at Chatsworth is an 


exquisite and quite original work, breathing from 
head to foot the most refined feeling of ancient art. 
The ‘ Girl at the Bath,’ though also beautiful, is 
more commonplace in character. This statue, as well 
as his ‘ Glycera,’ ‘ Nymph and Cupid ’ and ‘ Ino and 
Bacchus,’ were in the International Exhibition of 


and considerable power of execution. A bust by her of George 
III. is in the Register House of Edinburgh. 

‘ Eastlakc’s Life of Gibson, p. 130. 
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1851 ; on which occasion one of the four first-class 
gold medals was awarded to his sculpture ; the 
comparatively short life of the artist having ended at 
Rome in the previous year. 

When on a visit to England ^n 1841 Mr. Wyatt 
received from the Queen a commission for a statue 
of Penelope, which was executed at Rome. This 
statue is draped, the dog and bow of Ulysses being 
introduced as accessories, and is more remarkable 
than perhaps any of his works for its simple dignity 
of air and refined taste. 

There is undoubtedly a sentiment attaching to 
‘ Penelope’ as in^ connection with the delineation of 
conjugal faith in the ‘ Odyssey but it must be said 
of the greater number of the statues of Wyatt, how- 
ever beautiful in form and of delicate finish and 
execution, and also of the female statues of Baily, 
that their peculiar merit consists rather in presenting 
a pleasing and lovely object of excitement to the 
eye and in gratifying the feeling, esthetic or other- 
wise, for what is simply beautiful, than in suggesting 
elevated sentiments and appealing to the nobler 
faculties of the soul. The observation made by 
Mr. Westmacott,^ in his lectures on sculpture, uf)on 
the style of Praxiteles as compared with the higher 
art of Phidias, may with little modification be 
applied to the sculpture of Wyatt and Baily : — 

‘ Praxiteles is spoken of by all the ancient writers as one 
of the greatest masters who has professed this art. . . . 
It cannot, however, be doubted that his peculiar merit 


* Schools of Sculpture, Edinburgh, 1864, p. 176. 
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'■Consisted, not in the imagination or the high purpose or 
aim of his works, so much as in the exquisite perfection of 
his execution. His selection of subjects appears to have 
corresponded with the soft character and style of art to . 
which he was attachq^ ; for, although in the long list of 
works attributed to him there are numerous statues of 
nobler subjects, by far the greatest number arc of Venus, 

Cupids, nymphs, and others of the class which afforded 
opportunity for the exercise of his peculiar excellence — the 
representation of richly-developed form and the delicate 
treatment of marble.’ 

The premature decease of Musgrave L. Watson Promis- 
in 1847 may possibly be regarded as a check in o^m^s- 
the advance of British sculpture. ^Watson studied 
at London under Flaxman, and afterwards for 
two years at Rome. Of poetical imagination and 
eccentric character, his rising merit as an artist was 
not aided by his manners and address, and for lack 
of employment he assisted in the studio of Sir F. 
Chantrey and wrought afterwards with Behnes. 

The work in poetic sculpture by which Watson 
is best known is the bas-relief from Homer of 
‘ Death with Sleep bearing off the dead body of 
Sarpedon,’ in which some discover a revival of the 
severe beauty and grand lines of the Phidian art 
of Greece. 

His monumental bas-relief to the memory of 
Allan Cunningham at Kensal Green is a represen- 
tation of Literature or Poetry, as a seated female 
figure half-draped, pensively clasping a lyre ; quiet 
and elegant in conception and design. The prin- 
cipal achievement of Mr. Watson in portrait statuaiy 
is the colossal group of Lords Eldon and Stowell Stowdl. 
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in the library of University College, Oxford ; theJ’ 
characteristically unostentatious seated statue of 
Flaxman at London University having been also 
modelled by him. 

Henry Timbrell, an Irish artift who died early in 
life at Rome, was for some time an assistant in 
the studio of Mr. Baily, and a sculptor of great 
promise.* For a statue now at Osborne, modelled 
by him and executed in marble for the Queen, he 
has taken a subject from Moore’s ‘ Lallah Rookh ’ 
of a Hindoo girl pouring oil into a lamp on the 
bank of the Ganges, in which the poetry of art ’is 
applied with chaste and refined feeling to a subject 
original and lifelike. 

The busts and a few portrait statues by Samuel 
Joseph, an English sculptor working mostly in 
Edinburgh, were much above mediocrity, and 
superior to any examples of sculptural art that had 
been produced in Scotland previous to his practice. 
Joseph’s bust of the Rev. Sir Henry Moncreiff is 
a very effective portrait, and the statue by him of 
Sir David Wilkie, presented to the National Gallery, 
is a work of acknowledged merit. 

James Fillans, who died in 1852, was one of the 
first native Scotch artists who distinguished himself 
as a sculptor, practising in poetic as well as in 
portrait-sculpture. His bust of Professor Wilson, 
produced in marble for a public hall in Paisley, is a 
very characteristic likeness of Christopher North, 
and one of the best examples of Scottish art in 

* Art Journal, 1849, p. 198 ; and 1855, p. 260. 
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Park. 


Sbrtrait-sculpture. His statue of Sir James Shaw 
in Kilmarnock is also a work of merit. In the 
department of poetic sculpture a^group in marble 
by him of a mother and child, in the possession of * 

Mr. N^ier of Shandon, is an expressive and 
tasteful composition. 

Patrick Park was another sculptor, also a native Patrick 
of Scotlajid, of marked power of conception and 
execu|jDn, but with a considerable tendency to the 
pictu^^fcue and extravagant in manner. His model- 
lingi^^^layed a strong perception of character and 
skill in^r inging it out, *as seen in the busts of Sir 
Charles . Napidr (of Scinde), Napoleon III., and 
Admiral Lt)rd Dundonald, which are favourable 
<?xani\:)les of his art. Parkis appreciation of beauty 
in subjects of a more ideal kind was not equal to 
his appreciation of character in portrait.^ 

The art of John Gibson, R.A., was, like that of 
Pdaxman, eminently based upon a loving and faithful of Gib- 
study *of ancient sculpture. Along with this, in the 
case of- Gibson as well as of Flaxman, although the 
results produced by each differed in character, there 
went a constant but discriminating reference to 
hature^whose highest types and most perfect forms 
.Gibson considered to be embodied in the sculptural 
art of the Greeks. A Welshman by birth, he 
wrought for some years with the Messrs. Francis, 
marble- cutters in Liverpool. His latent talent was 
discovered by Mr. William Roscoe, who gave him 


Died 

1855. 


‘ For information afforded as to the productions of this and 
other Scottish sculptors, the author is indebted to the kindness 
of Mr. W. Brodie, R.S. A., sculptor, of Edinburgh. 
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one or two commissions for bas-reliefs in terra cotta, 
taking otherwise an interest in his progress. What 
with working fo^the' marble-cutters and the oppor- 
tunities of instruction he enjoyed through his friends 
in Liverpool, Gibson rapidly improved in the prac- 
tice of his art.^ • 

The young sculptor’s first exhibited work at the 
Royal Academy was a bas-relief in plaster of 
‘ Psyche borne by two Zephyrs,’ which was noticed 
by Mr. Flaxman. In 1817 he left Liverpool for 
London, where he' received several commissions 
from Mr. Watson Taylor. He was encouraged by 
Flaxman (contrary to other advice) to proceed to 
Rome, the direction in which his own wishes very 
decidedly tended. 

Gibson had the advantage at Rome of the advice 
and aid of Canova, to whom he had letters of intro- 
duction. Up to this time he had not studied in any 
academy or under any regular master.^ He was set 
by Canova to model in the life-school, and brought 
in contact with Thorwaldsen and the art-world of 
Rome. He now learned the practice and the laws 
which govern sculpture, and its comparatively limited 
range.® 

• Acting upon the counsel Canova often gave, not 
to copy his works, but to study nature and the* 

Greeks, Gibson modelled at Rome his group of Mars 

_ _ 

* Life of John Gibson^ edited by Lady Eastlake, 1870. 

Several early works by Gibson arc now in the Liverpool Institu- 
tion. 

2 Autobiographical Memoir in Eastlake’s Life of Gibson^ p. 48. 

3 Art Journal y 1849, P- * 4 ^- 
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and Cupid, produced in marble for the Duke of 
Devonshire ; for whom also a bas-relief of the meet- 
ing of Hero and Leander was e'kecuted two years 
after. A group in marble of Psyche and the Zephyrs* 
was a commission from Sir George Beaumont. The 
statue of ‘Paris' (now at K infauns Castle, Perth- 
shire), a graceful and beautiful work of careful 
and fine execution, was produced in marble for 1824, 
Mr. Watson Taylor. The group of Hylas and 
the Nymphs, now in the National Gallery, was 
executed for Mr. Vernon. From the rather dispro- 
portionate size of the Nymphs and being placed 
very near the spectator, this work does not perhaps 
convey so favourable an impression as might be 
wished of the sculptor’s style.^ 

It is very obvious in these earlier works of Gibson 
that he eschewed novelty of subject, however he 
may have displayed originality in the treatment He 
drew his inspiration from the ancient mythology and 
the ‘ gods of Greece,’ passionately lingering, as Keats 
did in poetry, within their domain of serene beauty. 

His intense delight in the beautiful was gratified by 
his study of those to him always charming subjects. 

After the death of Canova, and having, as it were. More, 
fairly measured his own strength, Gibson allowed 
himself more scope in the choice of subjects. His 
‘Sleeping Shepherd’ and ‘Cupid disguised as a 

i ' ' 

> In the folio volume of works composed and executed l)y Mr. 

(Gibson, published at London in i86i by Colnaghi & Co., from 
dra^vings by Guglielmi, his statues, groups, and ba.ssi-relicvi 
are rendered in outline as effectively as such works can be ren- 
dered by engraving. 
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Shepherd,’ from the Aminta of Tasso, were favourites 
both in England and America, and were several 
times repeated. The* group of the ‘ Hunter and 
Dog,’ which was in the International Exhibition of 
1851, the statue of the ‘ Wounded Amazon ’ at Eaton 
Hall, the bas-relief (in plaster) of ‘ Eteocles -and 
Polynices with Jocasta intervening,’ were works of 
more originality, the attitudes and expressions taken 
from incidents and persons observed by himself in 
the streets of Rome. 

It must be admitted that in point of elevated 
sentiment and thought the sculpture of Mr. Gibson 
is inferior to that of Flaxman ; yet in some of his 
works very refined sentiment is discoverable. In 
his ‘ Cupid caressing a Butterfly while preparing 
to pierce it with an Arrow,’ he embodied the sen- 
timent of Love tormenting the soul ; ‘ Eros and 
Antcros contending for the Soul ’ typified the con- 
test between earthly and celestial love ; a bas-relief 
in memory of four children of Mr. Bonomi, who 
all died in one week, shows an angel plucking 
flowers, while another angel holds the flowers in his 
hand. His bas-reliefs of a monumental character 
generally convey some sentiment of Christian faith 
or practice simply and beautifully suggested. A 
model of a wounded warrior with a female fieure 
tending his wound was left unfinished at the sculptor’s 
death. 

•Of his bas-reliefs of poetical subjects produced in 
marble the two belonging to Earl F'itzwilliam of the 
‘ Hours leading the Horses of the Sun,’ and ‘ Phaeton 
driving the Chariot of the Sun,’ are among the 
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finest.* Much of his ideal sculpture is, like this, my- 
thological — a kind of sculpture devoid of interest to 
some people, but not so to Gibson, who entered con, 
amorc into the inner life and soul of the mythical 
beings he impersonated. Such subjects as ‘ Pro- 
seq^ne gathering Flowers on the Plains of Enna,’ 

‘ Aurora alighting on the Earth to bathe it with Dew,’ 
the Goddess of Love in mortal form, full of sweetness 
and grace, he dreamed of by night and pondered 
over by day. 

It may be doubted whether the celebrated Venus 
(first executed for Mr. Neeld) is one of Gibson’s 
best works. The attitude was suggested by his 
having ‘ often remarked that ladies when holding a 
fan or any light object generally place their hands 
in repose in front of the person,”^— a somewhat arti- 
ficial theory for a statue of Aphrodite. Of this 
work he made several repetitions, that for Mrs. 
Preston of Liverpool being the most elaborate, and 
remarkable as the first marble statue to the flesh 
of which the sculptor applied colour ; having pre- 
viously applied it in a slight degree to the drapery 
and accessories of his statue of her Majesty.® 


‘ Were it justifiable to bring the mocking muse of Byron to 
illustrate what is meant to be a representation of earnest and pure 
sentiment, Gibson’s beautiful group in relievo of ‘Cupid and 
Psyche on a Couch ’ (the centre and only portion executed of a 
design for the nuptial Feast of Cupid and Psyche) might be 
described by the distich — 

And thus they form a group that’s quite antique*— 

Half-naked, loving, natural .and Greek. 

* Eastlake’s Life of Gibson, p. 209. 

® Canova is believed to have introduced colour in some of his 


Gibson’s 

Venus. 
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Colour- 
ing of 
statues. 


‘ When this replica was finished,’ says Mr. Gibson, 

‘ I took the liberty to decorate it in a fashion un- : 
precedented in modern times.’ The flesh was tinted 
like warm ivory, the eyes blue, the hair blond ; the 
ornaments being of gold and the borders of the 
drapery tinted. The sculptor was so charmed with 
his workmanship that he would hardly allow the 
statue, after retaining it several years in his studio, 
to be sent to the owner.* 


works, applied to tlie cheeks and lips. — Westmacott*s Schools of 
Sculpt me ^ p. 326. 

Autobiographical Journal, in Lady Eastlake’s Life of Gibson. 

* When all my labour was complete,’ the sculptor writes, ‘ I 
often sat down quietly and alone before my work, meditating upon 
it and consulting my own feelings. I endeavoured to keep myself 
free from self-delusion as to the effect of the colouring. I said to 
myself. Here is a little nearer approach to life, it is therefore more 
impressive ; yes, yes indeed she seems an ethereal being, with her 
blue eyes fixed upon me ! At moments I forgot that I was gazing 
on my own production. There I sat before her long and often. 
How was I ever to part with her?’ This singular passage in 
Mr. Gibson’s diary will recall to the classical reader the story of 
Pygmalion and his ivory statue (Ovid, Mctam. x. 8) : — 

Miratur et haurit 

Peclore Pygmalion simiilati corporis ignes ; 

.Sa;})c manus operi tentantes aclmovet, an sit 
Corpus an illud ebiir : nec ebur tamcn esse fatetur. 

The life-like form Pygmalion still admires, — 

Within his breast arise unwonted fires. 

Full oft his hands the polished ivory press ; ’ \ 

If flesh it is or no he strives to guess ; I 

That nought but ivory ’tis he will not yet confess. J 

It may be remarked that in this fable the poet makes no .allu- 
sion to colour having been applied to the ‘ snow-white’ ivory figure, 
which evidently is supposed to be a completed work. The con- 
cluding lines of the fable, where the ivory virgin is made to blush 
at the sight and the kisses of her lover, points to a natural colouring 
upon the statue being endued with life by the Paphian goddess, 
and is inconsistent with the notion of the statue having been the 
subject of artificial colouring. 
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Gibson’s passion for colouring grew upon him as 
he advanced in life. He defended it by the alleged 
practice of the Greeks — a practice which in the case 
of marble portrait statues is not considered to have 
been satisfactorily proved. In England the colour- 
ing of statues has not been received with favour 
either by sculptors or by the public generally. It 
seems to be inconsistent with the severity and sim- 
plicity of sculpture,' and to be a return in another 
shape to a picturesque and meretricious style of art.^ 

In the department of portrait-sculpture Mr. Gib- 
son’s classical taste in the practice of his art -was 
pushed to an extreme. He had no toleration 
for modern coats and neck-tics, and his portrait 
or ‘ Iconic ’ statues were all treated classically and 
arrayed in what he regarded as proper sculptural 
costume. His statue of Mr. Huskisson, executed 
in bronze, now in front of the Custom-house at 
Liverpool, was draped in a toga or mantle, and had 
the arms and right shoulder and bust uncovered ; 
an excess of classicism which cau.sed considerable 
discussion, and did not meet with general approval. 
The marble statue of Mr. Huskisson, placed at the 
entrance of Lloyds’, Royal Exchange, and oye of 
Sir Robert Peel in Westmin-ster Abbey, are similarly 
treated, except that in both the right arm and shoulder 
only are undraped, as great a concession probably 
in point of costume as the sculptor was inclined to 


' In the International Exhibition of 1862 there were three 
coloured statues by Gibson — the Venus mentioned in the text, 
Pandora, and Cupid. The two last were the proj)erty of l.ady 
Marian Alford and of Mr. Holford. 
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make. These statues are in their attitude tranquil 
and dignified. Another of his principal Iconic 
sculptures is the marble statue of Stephenson, tlje 
engineer, in St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, also clas- 
sically treated ; what he proposed to himself as 
to the expression of this statue being to give his 
subject a look capable of action and energy, but con- 
templative and quiet, as most suitable for marble. 

Gibson applied the same principles to the few 
portrait busts he executed as to his statues. His 
bust of the Duchess of Wellington had a more serious 
air -than some of her grace’s friends approved of, 
the sculptor holding an expression of commonplace 
cheerfulness and gaiety to be beneath the dignity of 
his art. 

The commission for the statue of the Queen (now 
at Buckingham Palace) was received during Mr. 
Gib-son’s visit to England' in 1844. To his great 
relief her Majesty had no objection to Greek 
drapery, which is indeed more susceptible of adap- 
tation to female costume. This statue is distin- 
guished by its natural grace and dignity, the 
expression of royalty being conveyed in the look 
and action, without the usual symbols of sovereignty. 
It was executed at Rome, the diadem, sandals, and 
borders of the drapery being tinted with blue, red, 
and yellow. 

The chief later work of Gibson was the group 
in the Princes’ Chamber at Westminster, of the 
Queen seated between the standing figures of Justice 
and Mercy, with relievos -on the pedestal. This 
masterly group has an air of placid grandeur. Justice 
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being marked by an expression of determination, 

Mercy by one of syrfipathy and sadness. 

.Mr. Gibson was a member of several foreign 
Academies, and although domiciled in Rome was 
elected a member of the Royal Academy of 1833. 
London. He was on the best terms with all his 
brethren of the Academy, to whom, on his death at 
Rome in 1866, he bequeathed the bulk of his 
fortune and the entire contents of his studio. 

Mr. E. B. Spence, who practised mostly at Rome, Spcncc. 
was a pupil of Gibson. After Wyatt’s decease he 
occupied the studio of that sculptor in Rome, finish- 
ing a considerable number of his incomplete works. 

The son of a sculptor at Liverpool, Spence proceeded 
early in life to Italy, and receiving commissions 
from Lancashire and other places, executed them in 
Rome. His style of ideal art was more picturesque Hispic- 
and less refined than that of either Gibson or Wyatt 
Among his most notable productions are ‘ Highland 
Mary,’ ‘Lavinia,’ and two statues of ecclesiastics 
in their gowns in St George’s Hall, Liverpool. 

His group of four figures, the ‘ F'inding of the 
Infant Moses,’ is a work evincing talent and power 
of expression and execution, though pictorial in 
treatment and deficient in sculptural simplicity of 
manner. • 

The beginning of the year 1871 witnessed the 
deat'h at Cannes of Alexander Munro, a native of Alcx- 
Scotland, whose productions were very favourably Munro. 
known when his health unhappily gave way. In- 
troduced early in life to«Sir Charles Barry by the 
late Duchess of Sutherland, he was engaged for a 
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short time in carving some of the works in the 
Houses of Parliament, to which he contributed a 
, statue of Queen Mary (Tudor). He exhibited a,t 
the Royal Academy busts of Sir R. Peel and 
others. 

Asa sculptor of children and also of female por- 
traits, whether in the round or in relievo, Munrtf 
especially excelled ; that refinement of sentiment and 
lesthetic feeling for grace and beauty which was 
native to him showing itself thoroughly in his work. 
For the Museum at Oxford he executed statues of 
Hippocrates, Galileo, Davy, and James Watt; also 
colossal statues of Watt at Birmingham, and of 
Mr. H. Ingram at Boston. Mr. Munro’s exhibited 
works in the International Exhibitions of 1851 and 
1862, although they did not escape criticism, were 
upon the whole well received, and were remarked 
for their refinement of character and careful treat- 
ment. One of the earliest modelled of these, Paolo 
and P'raiicesca, was put in marble for Mr. Gladstone. 
Later exhibited works of Munro were the ‘ Lovers’ 
Walk’ and ‘Undine;’ the ‘Young Hunter’ and 
‘Joan of Arc ; ’ a ‘ Sleeping Boy,’ and an alto-relievo 
of the Duchess of Vallambrosa. The Fountain- 
nymph in Berkeley Square, London, is also a work 
of Munro. • 

Patrick Macdowell, a native of Ireland, held a 
good position as a sculptor of portraits as well as 
of ideal subjects. His model of a ‘ Girl Reading,’ 
exhibited at the Royal Academy, gained him favour- 
able notice from Sir James Tennant, and an intro- 
duction to Mr. T. W. Beaumont, M.P., for whom 
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' h|p' produced this statue in marble. Busts of Sir 
jj^mes and Lady Tennant were followed by por- 
trait busts of Lord Dufferin, Alderman Cubitt, and 
Mr. Whiteside. Among his most noted Iconic 
statues were two statues in bronze of the Earl of 
Belfak and of Lord Fitzgibbon, •erected the one at 
Belfast and the other at Limerick, and two marble 
statues of Lord Chatham and Mr. Pitt for the En- 
trance Hall of the Houses of Parliament.' 

Without any very elevated sentiment or feeling, 
Macdowell’s works in poetic sculpture were mostly 
of the kind already referred to when noticing the 
productions of Baily and Wyatt, as devoting itself 
chiefly to the representation of the female form. 
They were not equal in style to the masterpieces of 
those sculptors, but sufficiently attractive to the 
popular eye. Such were his ‘ Girl going to the 
Bath,’ ‘ Eve,’ and the ‘ Triumph of Love,’ executed 
for Mr. Beaumont. His statue of ‘ Early Sorrow,’ 
a girl weeping for a dead bird, is a subject of no 
great originality either in conception or treatment. 
One of this sculptor’s best productions in ideal art 
is the group of Virginius and his Daughter, in which 
the forms are well contrasted. 


‘ The statues in the Entrance or St. Stephen’s Hall, of the 
Palace of Westminster, executed by British artists, are as follows : 
Selden and Hampden, by J. H. Foley, R.A. ; Lord Falkland, Sir 
Robert Walpole, by John Bell; Lord Clarendon, Lord Somers, by 
W. C. Marshall, R.A. ; Lord Chatham, Mr. Pitt, by P. Mac- 
dowell, R.A. ; Lord Mansfield, Mr. Fox, by E. H. Baily, R.A. ; 
Mr. Burke, by W. Theed; Mr. Grattan, by L. Carcw. * 
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CONCLUDING REMARKS. 

The Historical View of British literature and art 
which has been given in the preceding pages deal- 
ing mainly with the past, it would be going beyond 
its scope to speculate on the probable future of 
Literature, or of Architecture, Painting and Sculp- 
ture. In the case of literature, architecture and 
painting, such speculation is less called for, inasmuch 
as they are plants now thoroughly rooted in the soil 
of Britain, and, although subject always to influences 
of a prosperous or adverse kind, running no risk 
in the meantime of their vitality being seriously 
checked. They will now pursue respectively their 
course under as favourable auspices and with as 
favourable results as circumstances, time and chance 
may permit. Sculpture is in a somewhat different 
position. Its existence as an art of native English 
growth, dating from the time of Flaxman and his 
contemporaries, hardly extends to a hundred years, 
and its progress during the latter portion of the time 
has not in all respects been so satisfactory as to put 
the permanent well-being of the art, in its right and 
true form, beyond question. 

British sculpture . has difficulties to encounter 
peculiar to itself, arising partly from conditions 
inherent in the practice of the art, partly from the 
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defective encouragement and patronage awarded to 
its professors, and the state of the public taste. Com- 
pared with the wide range of painting in point of 
■variety of subject and of treatment, the range of 
sculpture is extremely limited Beauty and dignity 
of outward form, with what addition of sentiment 
and expression the nature of the subject admits and 
the genius of the artist can supply, is the foundation 
and nearly the sum and substance of all sculptural 
art ; while the qualities of style most requisite for its 
treatment are simplicity, gracefulness, and severity. 
To derive pleasure from and heartily appreciate 
results of art-work produced under these conditions 
requires a certain training both of mind and eye, 
which the great majority of the purchasers of objects 
of taste have not jis yet deemed it necessary to 
acquire. Fully appreciating the variety and fasci- 
nating qualities of the sister art of painting, they 
give it a decided preference, and purchase pictures 
to an immeasurably greater extent than they do 
sculpture. Painting is the more brilliant and gene- 
rally attractive art ; and it not unfrequently happens 
that this popular delight in and acceptance of paint- 
ing’, acting (perhaps unconsciously) upon a sculptor 
desirous of selling his works, is the cause of sculpture 
being produced of which the character and treatment 
is picturesque rather than sculpturesque. 

Bat such a state of things is adverse to the 
healthy progress of the art For the production of 
sculpture of a true and elevated and enduring kind,^ 
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what is essentially required is a choice of subject 
within the limits of sculptural art, and a simple and 
severe {though it may be less popular) treatment, 
suitable to the subject, and consistent with the 
principles and laws of the best Greek examples and 
of nature. 

In all sculpture, whether portrait or ideal, not 
only the modelling but the production in marble or 
bron'ze of what has been modelled involves an 
expenditure of skilled labour and capital calling 
perhaps for more consideration on the part of the 
patrons of art than is sometimes accorded. And 
this applies to portrait-sculpture, to life-size busts 
and statues, as well as to Iconic and ideal statues, 
groups and large relievos. Portrait-sculpture, like 
portrait-painting, may be apt in some hands to run 
into a mechanical or conventional manner; but, 
when faithfully executed, .a portrait bust or statue 
has in it so much genuine application of truthful 
work and ^ study of expression, that its production 
first in the clay and afterwards in marble under the 
sculptofla superintendence and with his fini.shing 
touch ds; is, a real and a valuable work of art. Ideal 
statues and small reliefs and medallions have likewise 
their own value as productions of art. 

Sculptural work of a more important kind, as 
large Iconic statues, groups and relievos, implies the 
exercise of a liberal patronage often beyond the 
means of private individuals. And here the State 
(when not influenced by views of economy carried 
to excess) may lend its aid with considerable effect 
on the occurrence of a fitting occasion, such as the 
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building and recent decoration of the Houses of 
Parliament,. Looking to what has been done in 
that direction, it cannot be denied that the statues 
especially in the Entrance or St, Stephen’s Hall,' 
and the group of her Majesty supported by Justice 
and*Clemency in the Princes’ Chamber, are worthy 
results of State patronage of art. In the case 
of sculptural works of a monumental character, 
the exercise of patronage, whether by Parliamentary 
committees or by committees of private subscribers, 
is always liable to be attended with difficulties, to 
overcome which there will be required on the part 
of employers a spirit of fairness and impartiality 
directing their proceedings, and on the part of 
artists moderation and discretion, 
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Dudley, first Earl of ; letters to the Bishop 
of Llandaff, 232 

Duncan, T., A.R.A. , his portrait- 
painting, 346. Painter of historical 
and poetical subjects, 364 


FAS 

Dyce, W., R.A., studies in Italy; 
works, 365. Pamphlets on manage- 
ment of schbols of design ; appoint- 
ment as secretary and director of 
schools in London at Somerset House, 
366. Oil paintings, 367. Fresco- 
painting in the Houses of Parliament, 

&c., 367-369 


E ASTLAKE, SirC., pupil of Royal 
Academy ; residence in Italy and 
Greece ; works, 360, 361. Director 
of National Gallery ; president of 
Royal Academy, 361 
Edgeworth, Maria, ‘ Castle Rackrent ; ' 
‘ Belinda ; ’ opinion of Miss Edge- 
worth in respect to novels of the 
period, 63. ‘ Popular Tales ‘ Moral 
Tales ; ’ * Tales of Fashionable Life; ’ 
* Patronage,’ &c. ; influence on Scott, 
64. Her novel -writing, 65, Essay 
on ‘ Irish Bulls,’ 223 
‘Edinburgh Review,’ 218 
Egg, A. L., R.A., works : sensational 
subjects, 385. Execution and colour- 
ing good, 386 

Ellis, George, Rolliad, Probationary 
Odes for the Laureateship, 109. 

‘ Quarterly Review,’ 219 
Elmes, Harvey L., architect of St. 
George’s Hall, Liverpool, in Grecian 
style, 251 

‘Encyclopaedia Britannica,’ 224 
Engraving, 415, 416 
Epistolary style, 225 
Erskine, Dr. John, colleague and op- 
ponent of Dr. Robertson, 31 ^ 

Etty, William, K. A., student of Royal 
Academy, 353. More appreciated by 
artists than by the public ; his studies 
in Venice ; large historical works, 
acquired by Scottish Academy, 354-5. 
Other works, 356 

Evelyn, entries in diary as to ‘ Hamlet ’ 
and ‘ Indian Queen,’ 174, ‘ Account 
of Architects and Architecture,’ 258 
‘ Examiner,’ supported by writings of 
Swift, Prior, Lord Bolingbroke, 2ofi 


F alconer, ‘ shipwreck,/ 92. 

Lines addressed by Coleridge ^o 
a lady with ‘ Shipwreck,’ 92 
Farquhar, George, ‘ Constant Couple 
* Beaux Stratagem j * * Recruiting 

Officer,’ 179 

Fashionable novels, description qf, 7 1 
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FEM 

♦ Female Spectator/ 211 
Fenton, Miss, in ‘Beggar’s Opera,* 197 
Ferguson, Dr. Adam, ‘ History of the 
Koman Republic,* 38 
Fergusson, ‘History of Architecture,’ 261 
Ferrier, Miss, ‘Marriage;’ ‘Inherit- 
ance ; * ‘ Destiny,* 70 
Fielding, made a Justice of peace, 2. 
Dedication of ‘Tom Jones* to Hon. 
G. Lyttelton, 3. His principal novels 
written during the reign of George II., 
6. ‘Joseph Andrews,* written in 
ridicule of ‘ Pamela,* 53. Imitation 
of Cervantes, 53. ‘Tom Jones;* 
‘Amelia;’ ‘Jonathan Wild/ 54. 
Allusion of Gibbon in his autobio- 
graphy to Fielding and Tom Jones, 
54. Comparison of Fielding and 
Smollett, 55. yen ct esprit in reference 
to ‘ Dunciad * in Covent Garden 
Journal, 77, The ‘ Miser ; * ‘ Tom 
Thumb ;* ‘ Mock Doctor,* &c., 198. 
Periodical writing in * the Champion;’ 
praises ‘ Tatlcr * and ‘ Speetdtor,* 
210. ‘True Patriot;’ ‘Jacobite 
Journal,* 211 

Fillans, James, poetic and portrait' 
sculpture, 448 

FitiJgerald, Lord Edward, Life by 
Moore, 45 

Flaxman, J., a student at Royal 
Academy, 427. Models for Wedg- 
wood ; early sculptural works, 428. 
Visits Italy ; series of designs from 
Homer, &c., 429. Principal works, 
430. European reputation, 431. 
Relievos, 432. His style ; compari- 
"^son of his ‘Michael vanquishing 
Satan’ with Raphael, 433. Portrait 
statues, 434. Shield of Achilles, 435 
Foote, Samuel, comedies, 199 
Forbes, President, statue of, in Parlia- 
ment House, Edinburgh, by Rou- 
biliac, 23 

Fox, C. J., ‘History of the Reign of 
James II.,* 39 

Francis, Sir Philip, * Letters of Junius,* 
226 

Francklin, Captain W., ‘Tour from 
Bengal to Persia,’ 235 
Franklin, Sir J. , narratives of expedi- 
tions conducted by, 236 
Frederick the Great, Life by Dr. John- 
son, 42 

French Revolution, 62, 112 
Frere, John, ‘ Microcosm,’ 218 
Fuseli, historical painter, 326. Leaning 
' to the mystical and extravagant ; 


GIB 

Shakespeare pictures, 327. ‘ Titania 

and Bottom ; * ‘ Hamlet and the 
Ghost ; * Milton pictures, 328 


G ainsborough, eariyexhibitor 

at Royal Academy, 285. Por- 
trait-painting, 290. Landscapes, 
292, 301, 302. Colouring; picthre 
of Mrs. Siddons, the ‘ Blue Boy,* &c. 
291. Cottage Children, 302. Looked 
to general effect, 302 
Galt, * Annals of the Parish ; ’ ‘ Entail,* 
70 

Gardening, landscape, 244. Italian 
and Dutch taste, 245. Modem Eng- 
lish, 245-6 

Garrick, in ‘Lear,’ ‘Othello,* ‘Richard 
III,’ 187. Comic pieces, &c., 199 
Gay, secretary to Lord Clarendon : 
poems published by subscription, 2. 

‘ Shepherd’s Week ; * theory of pas- 
toral poetry, 74, 75. ‘ Beggars’ 

Opera,’ 197 

Geddes, Andrew, A.R.A., Scotch 
painter of portraits and fancy sub- 
jects, 346 

‘ Gentleman’s Journal,* 216 
‘Gentleman’s Magazine,’ 209 
George 1 . and CJeorge II. had little 
regard for literature and the arts, 1 
George 111 ., patron of art ; preferred 
Zoffany, Ramsay and West to Rey- 
nolds, and Zucharelli and Barrett to 
Wilson and Gainsborough, 285 
George IV., first suggestor of the pur- 
chase of the Angerstein pictures for 
a national collection, 340. Patronised 
Lawrence, 339. And Wilkie, 360 
German literature, influence on English 
poetry, U2 

Gibbon’s remarks on Hume and Robert- 
son ; * History of the Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire,* 34. Covert 
attack on Christianity, 35. His mode 
of composition, 36. Letters from Dr. 
Robertson to Gibbon on the ‘ De''liiie 
and Fall,’ 37. Autobiography, 43 
Gibbs, James, architect of Radclifle 
Library, Oxford; St. Martin*s-in-the- 
Fields, London, 240 * 

Gibson John, R.A., sculptural art of, 
449. Studied with Canova and Thor- 
waldsen, 450. Early works, 451. 
Variety in his subjects, 451. Their 
refined sentiment, 452. Relievos ; 
tinted Venus, 453. His admiration 
of it, 454. Colouring of statues, 454, 
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GIF 

Portrait sculpture, 455. Statue of 
• the Queen, and Group in Princes* 
Chamber, 456. 

Gifford, ‘Baviad and Majviad,’ 106. 

‘ Antijacobin, * 2 1 8. Editor of ‘ Quar- 
terly Review,* 219 

* Gilbert, John Graham, R.S.A., por- 
trait painter ; superiority of his fe- 
jnale portraits, 348 
Gillies, ‘ History of Greece,* 39 
Glover, ‘ Leonidas,’ 80 
Godwin, ‘ Caleb Williams,’ * St. Leon,* 
62 

Goldsmith, 4, 8. Histories of Greece 
and Rome, 39. * Vicar of Wake- 

field,’ 57. Mention of it by Goethe, 
58. Domiciliated in England, 58. 

‘ Traveller,’ 58. * Deserted Village,’ 
94. *Good-nature(l Man;’ ‘She 
Stoops to Conquer,* 201. ‘Monthly 
Review,’ 21 1. ‘ Bee ; ’ ‘ Public Led- 

ger;’ ‘Gentleman’s Magazine,’ 216. 
‘Citizen of the World,’ 226 
Gordon, Sir J. Watson, president of 
Scottish Academy ; his characteristic 
portraits of men ; rejection of orna- 
ment, 347. Receives medal at Paris 
Exhibition of 1855, 348 
Gore, Mrs., fashionable novels, 71 
Graham, James, ‘The Sabbath,’ 109 
Graham, John, master of Trustees* Aca- 
demy, 347. ‘Disobedient Prophet,’ 
362 

Gray, his letter to, Horace Walpole in 
1737,5. Life by Mason, 4$. Odes, 
90. ‘ Elegy in a Country Church- 

yard’ superior to his Pindaric Odes — 
the ‘ Progress of Poetry* and ‘ The 
Bard,’ 91. Letters, 229. Letters 
from Turin, from Glamis Castle, 
230. Appreciation of scenery, 230. 
Depreciates Gothic structures at Cam- 
bridge and elsewhere, 258, 259 
‘ Grub Street, Memoirs of the Society 
of,’ 209 

‘ Guardian,’ 206 

t 


H all, captain Basil, ‘Journal 
written on the Coasts of Chili, 
Peru, and Mexico;* ‘Voyage to Loo 
, Qioo,* &c., 236 

Hallam, * View of the State of Europe 
during the Middle Ages ; * * Consti- 
tutional History of England,’ &c., 39 
Hamilton, Lady, model for many of 
Romne/s pictures ; mention of her 


HOG 

acting the ancient statues by Horace 
Walpole, 295 

Hamilton, Elizabeth, ‘ Memoirs of 
Modern Philosophers ; ’ ‘ Cottagers of 
Glenbumie,* 63 • 

Hamilton, Thomas, architect ; designed 
the High School, Edinburgh, in the 
Greek style, 250 
Hanover, House of, accession, I 
Hardwicke’s, Lord, observation on 
w'orks in form of letters, 232 
Hatfield House, II 

Hawkesworth, Dr., the ‘Adventurer,* 
213 

Hawksmoor, Nicholas, pupil of Sir 
Christopher Wren, 239 
Haydon, B. R., historical painter, 349. 
Personal failings ; * Judgment of 

Solomon;’ ‘Raising of Lazarus,* 
350. His account of the disposition 
of his pictures ; suicide, 35 1 
Hayley, ‘ Life of Cowper,’ 45 
Hayward, Sir John, 27 
Haywood, Eliza, ‘Female Spectator;* 
the ‘ Parrot,’ 21 1. News-letters, 21 1 
azlitt, W., essays, &c,, 224 
eber, Bishop, poems, 109 
Henry, ‘ History of Great Britain,* 38 
Herbert, Hon. and Rev, W.,*‘ Trans- 
lations from the Norse,* &c,, 142 
Heriot’s Hospital, ii 
Hibernian Academy, 403 
Hill, Aaron, ‘Zara;’ * Meropc,’ 182. 
Hillyard, painter of water-colour minia 
tures in reign of Elizabeth, 19 
Hilton, William, historical painter, pur- 
chase by British Institution of picture 
of ‘Mary anointing the Feet of Jesus;* 

‘ Rape of Europa,* and other pic- 
tures ; high character of his art ; bad 
condition of his pictures, 352 
History, few native writers of, before 
Hume, Robertson, and Gibbon, 27 
Hoadly, Dr., the ‘Suspicious Hus- 
band,* 200 

Hobhouse, Sir John C. (Lord Broughton), 
‘Journey through. Albania and other 
Provinces of Turkey, ’ 234 
Hogarth, attacked in ‘ North Briton,* 
publishes portrait of Wilkes; and 
portrait of ‘ the Bruiser, Charles 
Churchill,* &c., 81, 280. ' Illustra- 
tions of ‘ Don Quixote ; * ‘ Gulliver’s 
Travels ; ’ ‘ Hudibras ; * * Harlot’s 

Progress ; * ‘ Rake’s Progress,* 276. 
‘ Marriage k la Mode ; ’ &st pictures 
sold with difficulty ; ‘ Battle of the 
Pictures,’ 277. ‘ Industry and Idle- 
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ness ; ’ ‘ Beer Street and Gin Lane ; * 
the ‘ Election ’ series ; * Modem Mid- 
night Conversation ;* ‘Strolling Ac- 
tresses Dressing in a Barn,’ &c., 278. 
Character of his art, 276, 280. Un- 
successful in historical painting ; por- 
trait^ of Mr. and Mrs. Garrick, fc, 
279. Hogarth’s engraving, 277, 416 
Kogg, ‘Queen’s Wake,’ 142 
Holbein, historical British portraits, 19 
Holland, architect, 254 
Holland House, ii 
Hollinshed, Chronicles, 27 
Home, John, * History of the Rebellion 
of 1745,* 39. ‘ Douglas,’ 185. Plot 

suggested from Percy’s Reliques, 186. 
Persecuted by the church-courts 
186 

Hook, Theodore, domestic novels, 71 
Hoppner, Jphn, portrait painter, friend 
of Gifford, 334. Formidable com^ 
petitor to Sir T. Lawrence ; his 
works, 336 

Horace, Satires and Odes, 79 
Howard, Sir Robert, satirised by Buck- 
ingham in ‘ Rehearsal,’ 174 • 

Hudson, mannerism in painting, 20 
Hughes, Siege of Damascus,’ 183 
Hume, David, ‘ History of England,’ 

29. Its character, 31. His politics, 

30. Autobiography, 43. Essay on 
‘ Simplicity and Refinement,’ 183, 
‘Essays,’ 221. Letters, 231 

Hunt, I^eigh, ‘ Legend of Florence,’ 
19 1. Essays, 224 


‘ TDLKR,’ the, 213 
X ' Intelligencer,’ weekly paper, by 
Dr. Thomas Sheridan and Swift, 
plan of, 2 q8 


J ACKSON, John, portrait painter, 
excellent colourist, 336. Portraits 
of Canova, Flaxman, &c. 337 
acpbitC Ballads, III 
ames I., increased tendency to Italian 
style in reign of, 1 1 

James, G. P. R,, historical romances, 
70 

Jamieson, Scotch artist and pupil of 
Rubens, 19 

Jansen, historical British portraits, 19 
Jeffrey, Lord, opinion of novels .of 
commencement of 19th century, 63. 
‘•Edinburgh Review,’ 218 


KIN 

Jenyns, Soame, contributions to the 
‘World,* 214 

Jervas, mannerism in painting, 20 

Johnson, Dr., scholars life, 4. Influ- 
ence of Pope on his poetry, 8. 
Praises ‘ Knolles’ History of the 
Turks,’ 28. Lives of Savage, Sir 
Thomas Brown, Frederick the Great, 
Roger Ascham ; ‘ Lives of the Poets,’ 
42. Life by Boswell, 43. Rasselas, 
57. Translated into German, 58. 
On Poetry of Pope, 73. ‘ London 

‘Vanity of Human Wishes;’ imita- 
tions of Juvenal, 79. Prologue 
spoken by Garrick, j 7 7, 182. ‘Irene,’ 
183. ‘ Gentleman’s Magazine,’ 209. 

‘Rambler,’ 211, 222. ‘Idler,’ &c., 
213. ‘Journey to the Western Is- 
lands,’ 234 

Johnson, James, ‘ Scot’s Musical Mu- 
seum,’ 100 

Jones, Geoige, R. A. , painter of battle- 
' pieces, 360 

Jones, Inigo, flourished in reigns of 
James I. and Charles L; Wilton 
House, in Wilt.shire, one of his best 
designs, 12, Designs for palace of 
Whitehall, 13 

Jonson^ Ben, plays, 174 

Joseph, Samuel, Inisls and portrait sta- 
tues, 448 

Junius, letters of, 226 


K auffman, Angelica, 285, 332 

Kean, actor, :8§ 

Keats, his early training, l66. Inspira- 
tion from ancient mythology ; son- 
nets ; miscellaneous pieces ; reply to 
a query of Leigh Hunt; ‘Why en- 
deavour after a long poem?’ 167. 

‘ Endymion ; ’ ‘ Lamia ; ’ ‘ Isabella, * 
168. ‘Eve of St. Agnes,* and other 
pieces ; study of early English poets, 
169. Treatment by * Quarterly Re- 
view, ’170. ‘ Ode cm a Grecian ]J ni, * 

171 . 

Kelly, comedy of ‘ False Delicacy,* 
201 

Kemble, John, acting of, 187 
Kent, William, architect, 241. Patro- 
nised by Earl of Burlington ; front 
and colonnade of Burlington Hotlse, - 
Piccadilly ; park front of Treasury 
buildings at Whitehall, &c., of his 
design; ridiculed by Hogarth, 241. 
Landscape gardening, 246 
Kinglake, * E5then,’ 235 
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Kneller, historical British portraits, 19; 
*a falling off from the portraits of 
Vandyke, 20 

Knollcs’ ‘ History of the Turks,’ 27 
Knowles, Sheridan, * Virginias,’ 191. 
‘Hunchback,’ * Love-Chase, * &c., 
205 

Knox, Dr. Vicesimus, ‘Essays,’ ‘Win- 
ter Evenings,’ &c., 218 
Knox, ‘ History of the Reformation in 
Scotland,’ 28 
Kotzebue, plays of, 188 


L a guerre, florid allegories 
painted on ceilings, &c., 17 
Laing, David, authorship of Scottish 
Ballads, in 

I^amb, Charles, essays, 224 
Lamb, Hon. William, ‘Epilogue to 
Pizarro,’ 189 

Lander, Richard and John, ‘Journal of 
an expedition to explore the course 
and termination of the Niger, 236 
Landscape painting, 298, 389 
Landseer, Sir Edwin, • his genius has 
raised animal painting into a higher 
region of art, 305 

Lauder, Robert Scott, R.S.A., Scotch 
painter ; works, 364 
Lawrence, Sir T., precocious talent; 
early portraits ; painter in ordinary 
to the king, 337. Portraits of John 
Kemble, Windsor portraits, &c., 338- 
9. His drawing superior to his 
colouring, 338. His painting ad- 
mired on the Continent ; elected Pre- 
sident of Royal Academy ; assists in 
formation of National Galleiy, 340 
Lawrence, Dr. French, ‘ Rolliad, Pro- 
bationary Odes for the Laurcateship,’ 
109 

Lee, ‘ Rival Queens, or the Death of 
Alexander the Great,’ 175 
Leland ‘ History of Ireland, ’ 39 
I-ely,^ historical British portraits, 19. 
j^ffectalioii in attitude ; voluptuous 
air in female portraits, 20 
Leo the Tenth, Life by Roscoe, 44 
I^eyden, John, poetry, 142 
Leslie, R.A., pupil ol Royal Academy, 
381. Works, their character, 382, 

• 3«3 

Lewis, M. G., ‘Monk,’ in manner of 
Mrs. Radcliffe, 60. ‘Tales of Won- 

der,’ 109 

Lillo, struck out new path in tragedy, 
183-4. ‘ ^eprge Barnwell,’ 184. 


MAC 

‘ Fatal Curiosity ; ’ ‘Arden of Fever- 
sham,’ 184-5 

Lingard, ‘ History of England,’ 39 
Lister, fashionable novels, 71 
Livingstone, Dr., Travels in Africa, 
236 

Lockhart, ‘ Life of Sir Walter Scott ; ’ 
‘Life of Burns,’ 45. ‘Valerius,’ 
70. Editor of ‘ Quarterly Review,’ 
219. ‘letters to his Kinsfolk by 
Dr. Peter Morris,' 226 
‘ London Magazine,' 224 
‘ Lounger,’ The,. 217 
Lovelace in * Clarissa Harlowe,’ drawn 
from Lothario of Rowe’s * Fair Peni- 
tent,’ 52 

Lyttelton, Hon. George, Fielding’s 
‘Tom Jones’ dedicated to, 3, ‘His- 
tory of King Henry II.,’ 38 
Lytton, Lord, Comedy of Walpole, 2. 
Subjects of his novels, 72 


ACAULAY, Lord, ‘ History of 
England from the Accession of 
James II.,’ 41. Essays contributed 
to ‘Edinburgh Review,’ 219 

Macculloch, R . S. A., distinguished land- 
scape painter, 407, 408 

Macdowell, Patrick, 458. Portrait busts 
and statues ; his ideal sculpture, 
459 

Mackenzie, ‘ Man of Feeling ; * * Man 
of the World ; ’ ‘Julia <Ie Roubigne ; ’ 
beautiful story of La Roche, intro- 
ducing sketch of Hume, &c., 62. 
Contributions to ‘ Mirror ’ and 
‘ Lounger,’ 217 

Mackenzie, Sir George Stew'art, travels 
in Iceland, 234 

Mackintosh, Sir James, the ‘ Vindiciae 
Gal here,’ 222 

Macklin, ‘ Man of the World,’ 2cx> 

Maclise, Daniel, R.A., works, 370. 
Style ; fresco painting in Palace of 
Westminster, 37 1.. Method 01 stereo- 
chrome adopted, 372. ‘ Meeting of 

Wellington and Blucher ;’ ‘ Death of 
Nelson,’ 373 

Maepherson, James, ‘ History of Great 
Britain from the Restoration, 38. 

‘ Ossianic poetry ; ’ delighted the 
first Napoleon, 92. His poetry 
whether genuine ; testimony of Lady 
Christian Grieme, 93 

Macready, efforts to revive the better 
days of the drama, 188 
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Malcolm, Sir John, ‘ History of Persia,* 
39 

Marlborough, ridiculed in Dr. Arbuth 
not’s parody, ‘ Law is a Bottomless 
Pitf&c.,’207 

Marryatt, Ca[>tain, novels, 71 
Martin, J., original genius, 401. ‘Bel- 
shazzars Feast Sir David Wilkie’s 
remarks on ‘ Belshazzar ; * works ; 
compositions grand but exaggerated, 
402 

Mason, ‘Life and Writings of Gray,* 
45, 91. Poems ; Heroic Epistle to 
Sir W. Chambers ; Odes to Sir 
Fletcher Norton and others, 109. 

‘ Elfrida ; * ‘ Caractacus,’ 183 
Massinger, plays, 174. ‘ Fatal Dowry,* 

i8o 

Mathias, ‘ Pursuits of Literature ; * 8, 
108. Compliments Roscoe, 44 
Maturin, Rev. R. C., * Bertram,’ 190 
Maxwell, Sir W. Stirling, ‘Cloister Life 
of the Emperor Charles V.,’ 32 
MtCrie, Dr. Thomas, ‘ Histories of the 
Progress and Suppression of the Re- 
formation in Italy, and in Spain,* 40 
Medici, Lorenzo de, Life by Roscoe, ^ 
‘Medley,’ Addison and Steele chief 
contributors to, 206 

Melmoth, ‘ Letters on several Subjects 
by Sir Thomas Fitzosbome,* 225 
Mezzotinto engraving, 417, 418 

* Microcosm,’ the, 218 

Middleton, Dr. Conyers, ‘ Life of 
Cicero,* 42 

Miller, his play of ‘Mahomet,* 182 
Milman, Rev. H., poems, 142. ‘Fazio,* 
190. 

Milton, in ‘ Treatise of Education ’ cha- 
racterises poetry as distinguished from 
logic, 73 

* Mirror,* the, 217 

Montagu, Lady M. W., letters, 229 
Montgomery, James, poems, 109 
Moore, Thomas, ‘ Life of Lord Byron ;* 
Lives of Sheridan and Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald, 45. * Lallah Rookh,* 143. 
Imbued with Orientalism ; its glitter- 
ing style, 143-4. ‘Loves of the 
Angels ; ’ * Irish Melodies ; * other 

poems, 145. Specimen of poet*^ 
manner, 146. The ‘Epicurean,* 70. 
Correspondence, 232 
Moore, Edward, ‘Zeluco,* 61. ‘The 
Gamester,* 185. Principal contri- 
butor to the * World,* 214 
Morier, ‘ Zohrab,* * Ayesha,* and other 
novels, 70 


NOL 

Morland, George, painter of homely 
scenes and rustic landscapes, 302. 
His animal-painting, 303. Opinion 
of Sir David Wilkie on visiting pic- 
tures by Morland, 303. Pictures of 
an ale house debauch, &c. ; paints in 
prison j death by fever ; Hassell’s 
anecdote of copies from his pictures, 

304 

Mortimer, J, H., historical painter; 
Salvator Rosa-like manner, 323. 

‘ Death on the Pale Horse ; ’ ‘ Marius 
among the Ruins of Carthage ; ’ 
etchings, 324 

Morton, ‘ Cure for the Heart-ache ; * 
‘ Speed the Plough,’ 204 
MUller, William, travels in Europe and 
the East ; excellent pictures of groups 
of figures and scenery ; works, 384 
Mulready, William, R.A., a thorough 
draughtsman ; his Acaclemy studies, 
378. Domestic subjects; estimate 
of his painting, 379 
Munro, Alexander, Scotch sculptor ; 

his art and works, 457-8 
Mure, Colonel, ‘Journal of a Tour in 
Greece and the Ionian Islands,’ 234 
Murphy, A., ‘Way to keep Him;’ ‘All 
in the Wrong,’ 200 
Mytens, historical British portraits, 19 


N APIER, Sir William, ‘History 
of the War in tlie Peninsula,* 
40 

Napier, Maevey, editor of ‘ hldinburgh 
Review,* 218 
Nash, architect, 254 
Nasmyth, Alexander and Patrick, 
paintings of rural scenery, &c., 404, 

405 

National Gallery, origin of, 340, 341 
Neale, John Preston, * Views of Coun- 
try Seats in England, Wales, Scot- 
land, and Ireland,* 243 
‘Necromancer,’ the, 183 
Nelson, Lord, Life by Southey, 44 
‘ New Monthly Magazine,* 221 
Newton, Gilbert Stuart, R.A., excel- 
lent colourist ; works, 380. Style, 
&c,, 381 

Newton, Sir Isaac, statue by Roubiliac 
at Cambridge, 23 

Nightingale, Lady Elizabeth, monu- 
ment in Westminster Abbey by Rgu- 
billac, 23 

Nollekins, Joseph, R.A., busts; po- 
etical statues, 421, 422. Studies in 
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^ Italy, 421. Modelling from nature, 
422 

Norman architecture, 10 
Normanby, Marquis of, fashionable 
novels, 71 

‘North British Review,* 221 
Northcote, R.A., 330. Anecdote of 
Pope and Reynolds,’ 7. Painter of 
historical subjects and portraits ; 
‘Murder* and ‘Burial of the Princes 
in the Tower;* ‘Death of Wat 
Tyler,’ 330 

Novel writing, 47 et seq. 

O LIVERS, the two, water-colour 
miniatures,#! 9, 414 
O’Neill, Miss, 188 

Opie, J., R.A., 330. His effective 
style ; portraits ; historical composi- 
tions, 331 

Orme, * History of Transactions in 
Hindostan,' 39 

Otway, ‘ Orphan ‘ Venice Preserved,* 
*75 

Owen, William, portrait painting, 336 
Oxford University, attacked by Nicholas 
Amhurst, 208 

P AINTING in oils, British school 
of, commenced with William 
Hogarth, Sir Joshua Reynolds, and 
Richard Wilson, 17, 275, Painting in 
water-colours, 302, 393, 414 
Palladian style of architecture in Eng- 
land, 9, 239, 240, 243, 252 
Palladio, his school of architecture, 247 
Panizzi, Mr., reading-room of British 
Museum, 250 

Park, Mungo, ‘ First and Second Travels 
in Africa,’ 236 

Park, Patrick, Scotch sculptor, his 
works, 449 

Parr, Dr., compliments Roscoe, 44 
‘Parrot,* the, 21 1 

Party, narratives of expeditions con- 
a^^lucted by, 236 

Pennant, ‘ First and Second Tours in 
Scotland,’ 234 

Pennethome, Sir James, architect of 
•l^ondon University building in Bur- 
lington Gardens, 255 
■ P^cy, ‘ Reliques of Ancient English 
Poetry,* 111 

Phillip, John, R.A., student at Royal 
Academy ; Scottish pictures, 386. 
Residence in Spain ; Spanish pic- 
tures, 387-8. . * Marriage of the 


PRI 

Princess Royal;* character of his 
paintings, 387 

Phillips, Ambrose, patronised by Go- 
vernment, 2. ‘ The Free Thinker * 

208 • 

Phillips, T., R.A., careful portrait 
painter and colourist; portraits of Lord 
Byron and Sir Francis Burdett, 336 
Pindar, Peter (Dr. John Wolcot), poems; 
* Lyric Odes to the Royal Academi- 
cians,* 109, 289, 301, 333 
Pinkerton, works on Scottish history, 39 
Playfair, William, architect, 243. De- 
signed Royal Institution and Scottish 
National Gallery, Edinburgh, in the 
Grecian style, 251. Street architec- 
ture, 254 

Poetry, characteristics of, 73. Decline 
of classical, advance of romantic 
school, I lo. Causes influencing new 
direction of poetical taste, ni. In- 
fluence of study of German literature, 
112 

Pope, his school of poetry partly in- 
fluenced by Boileau, &c., 6. Sway in 
the realm of letters, &c., 7,8. Curious 
description of old country house in 
letter to Lady M. W. Montague 
(1718), 10. Epistle to Earl of Burling- 
ton, 244. Pupil of Jervas in portrait 
painting ; friend and patron of Rich \ 
ardson, portrait painter, 20. ‘ Me- 

moirs of P. P., Clerk of this Parish,* 
28. ‘ Pastorals or Eclogues,* 74. 

‘ Essay on Criticism ; * ‘ Messiah ; * 
‘ Early imitation of Virgil,’ 75. 
‘Windsor Forest;* ‘Ode for music 
on St. Cecilia’s Day ; * ‘ Elegy to the 
Memory of an Unfortunate Lady ; * 
‘ Rape of the Lock ; * characterise 
by Addison as merum sal, 76. 
‘ Epistle of Eloisa to Abelard ; ’ re- 
mark on himself and epistle ; trans- 
lation of Homer; ‘The Dunciad,’ 
allusion to, in Fielding’s jeu esprit, 
in Coveni Garden yournal, 77. ‘ Essay 
on Man ; * ‘ Epistles ’ to various per- 
sons ; two * Dialogues ; ’ his poetry 
of two kinds, 78. Warton’s conclu- 
sion as to his poetry, 79. Prologue 
» to ‘ Cato,’ i8o. Letters, 228. Their 
manner, 229 

Porter, Sir Robert Ker, ‘Travelling 
Sketches in Russia and Sweden,* 234 
Poussin, imitations of, by native artists, 
18 

Price, Sir Uvedale, ‘ Essays on the Pic- 
turesque,* 223, 245 
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Prior, Matthew, conducted negotiations 
for treaty of Utrecht ; poems pub- 
lished by subscription, 2. * Examiner,’ 
206 

Procter (Barry Cornwall), poems, 142 
‘ Public Ledger,’ the, 216 
Pugin, the elder, architect, 261 
Pugin,' the younger, architect, 261. 
Assists Sir Charles Barry in decora- 
tion, external and internal, of Houses 
of Parliament, 267, 268 
Purdon, Edward, 4. Translated the 
‘ Henriade,’ 4 

‘QUARTERLY REVIEW,’ 219 : 

R ADCLTFFE, Mrs., ‘Mysteries of 
Udolpho ‘Romance of the 
Forest ‘ Italian,’ 60 
Raeburn, Sir Henry, R.A., study of 
Reynolds, 343. Portraits, their style, 
344. Resemblance to Velasquez ; 
knighted by George IV,, 345 
Raleigh, ‘ History of the World,’ 27 
* Rambler,* 211 

Ramsay, Allan, poems, 6. ‘ Gentle . 

Shepherd,’ 86. Its popularity in 
Scotland, London and Lublin ; how 
it differed from the conventional style 
of Pastoral and from ‘Shepherd’s 
Week ’ <.f Gay, 87 

Ramsay, son of poet, portrait painter; 
portraits of George III. and Queen 
Charlotte, &c., 21 

Rapin, history continued by Tindal, 27 
Reeve, Clara, ‘Old English ] 3 aron,’ 60 
Repton, landscape gardening, 246 
Revett, Nicholas, architect, visits 
Greece ; drawings and measurements 
of ancient monuments of Athens ; in- 
fluence on architectural studies, 248 
Reynolds, Sir J., Life of, by North- 
cote, 7. Remark on Wren’s plan 
for rearranging the streets of London, 
14. Contributed to the ‘ Idler,' 213. 
Academical ‘ Discourses,’ 223, 285. 
Defective education in art, 280. Early 
portraits, 281. His deservings in art ; 
first exhibition of pictures, 282. His 
various portraits ; formation an^, 
scheme of Royal Academy, 283. 
Opening address, January 1 769, 284. 
Whole length portraits of King and 
Queen ; Somerset House ; early ex- 
hibitors, 285. Pictures from Dante 
and Shakespeare ; of sacred history, 
286. Female portraits ; portraits of 
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men ; observation on his art by Mr. 
Burke ; ideal portraits ; portraits of 
children, 288. Origin of picture jof 
‘ Babes in the Wood;’ non-durability 
of his colouring, 289. Principal 
.founder of British school of painting, 
290. Influence on art, 333 
Richardson, Samuel, ‘ Pamela, or V ir- 
tue Rewarded ‘ History of ClariLsa 
Harlowe ;’ ‘ Sir Charles Graiidison,’ 
50, 53. How their epistolary form 
originated, 51- Popularity in France ; 
‘Pamela’ ridiculed by Fielding in 
‘Joseph Andrews, 53. Correspond- 
ence, 231 

Richardson, paintet:, mannerism, 20 
Roberts, D. , R. A, psrtnting of scenes for 
stage, 409. W orks, 410, 41 1. Travels 
in Spain, Egypt, Syria, 410. Pictur- 
esque treatment of architectural views, 
411 

Rol^ertson, Dr. William, ‘ History of 
Scotland,’ 31. ‘History of Charles 
V.,’ ‘ History of America,* 33 

Rogers, ‘ Pleasures of Memory,’ 8, 109. 
Ode to superstition, 108. Italy, &c. 
109 

Romances, English, of 1 7th century, 47, 

215 

Romanesque architecture, lO 
Romney, George, reputation as a 
-j)ainter; his portraits, 293, 294, 
Studies in Italy, 293. Execution 
often slight ; Lady Hamilton, 294. 
Pictures of Bacchantes, St. Cecilia, 
&c.; Flaxman’s estimate of Romney, 
295. Sonnet by Cowper in praisg 
of, 296 ^ 

Roscoe, ‘ Life of Lorenzo de Medici 
‘ Life of J.eo X.,’ 44 
Roubiliac, best sculptor in England, 
reign of George TI. ; his works, 23 
Rowe, N., patronised by Government, 
2. ‘ Fair Penitent ’ borrowed from 

‘ Fatal Dowry ’ of Massinger, 32. 
‘ Jane Shore,’ 180 - 
Royal Academy established in i 7 ^Q» 
23, 283. Influence on progress of 
sc^ptiire in England, 24. Early ex- 
hi bi tors, 285. Located in Somerset 
House, 285. In Trafalgar Square, 
342. In Burlington House, 361 
Runciman, John and Alexander, their 
reputation in Scotland ; * King Lear 
in the Storm,’ by John ; Alexander’s 
Ossian paintings ; master of school 
of design at Edinburgh, 325 
^uskin, Mr., 252, 397 
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Russell, Earl, Memoirs and Corre- 
spondence of Moore, 232 
Rysbrach, foreign sculptor in England, 
' 22 


O AINT PAUL’S, in the classic style, 
second only to St. Peter’s at 
•Rome, 14 * 

Savage, Life by Dr. Johnson, 42 
Sch^maker, sculptor in England, 22 
Sco^sh Academy, 346 
Scottish Gothc buildings, lO 
Scottish National Gallery, 355 
‘Scots’ Magazine,’ the, 210 
Scott, Sir Walter, ‘History of Scot- 
land,’ in ‘Tales of a Grandfather,* 
40. Lives of Dryclen and Swift ; 

* Life of Napoleon,’ 45. Life by 

Lockhart, 45. His novels and in- 
cognito, 66. ‘ Waverley,’ ‘ Guy 

Mannering ; ’ * Antiquary ; ’ ‘ Rob 

Roy ; ’ ‘ Tales of niy Landlord ; ’ 
‘Ivanhoe;’ Jeffrey compares him 
■with Shakespeare ; Letter from Ab- 
botsford by Sir David Wilkie on 
Scott family, 67, ‘ Monastery ; ’ 

^ ‘ Abbot ; ’ * Kenilworth ; ’ ‘ Fortunes 
of Nigel,’ &c. ; character of his ro- 
mances and novels ; claim to origi 
nality in historical novel, 68, 69. 
His knowledge of human nature as 
well as of history and tradition ; 
influence of Waverley novels on the 
writing of fiction, 69. Original pre- 
face to ‘ Antiquary,* 72. Translations 
from the German, 148. Resem- 
blance between delineations in Gbtz 
von Berlichingen and Scott ; in- 
fluer^e of German ballads and Percy 
collection of ballads ; ‘ Border Min- 
strelsy ‘Lay of the Last Minstrel,' 
149. ‘ Marmion ; ’ great popularity 

of ‘ Lady of the Lake,* 150* Cha- 
racter of his poetry, 1 5 1 . Essay on 

* Landscape Gardening,’ 224. Cor- 
respondence, 232 

i^ott, David, of Edinburgh, historical 
painter of great but unequal merit ; 
member of Royal Scottish Academy, 
556. Vasco de Gama and other 
works, 357 . , . 

, Sculpture, deficiency of native, in 
England, till middle of i8th cen- 
tury ; good examples of early sculp- 
ture in cathedrals of Wells, Lincoln, 
&c. ; sepulchral monuments in United 
Kingdom by Italian, Flemish, French, 
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or English sculptors, 21. Rise and 
progress of British sculpture, 23, 421. 
Difficulties it has to encounter, 460. 
Painting more attractive, 461. Skill 
and capital required in scuTjjlure ; 
state patronage of sculptural art, 
462 

Shakespeare, statue by Roubiliac in 
British Museum, 23. Historical 
plays, 27. Painting from Shake- 
speare, 286, 327, 380. Revival of 
dramas on stage, 187 
Shaw, Dr. Thomas, * 'I'ravels in Bar- 
bary and the l^evant,’ 235 
Shoe, Sir Martin, P.R.A., 341. Por- 
traits in crayon ; in oil, 341. Thea- 
trical portraits ; literary works, 342. 
Estimate of Reynolds, 333. Of 
Wilkie, 376 

Shelley, Percy Bysshe, poetry, 162. 

‘ Queen Mab ; ’ ‘ Alastor, or the Spirit 
of Solitude ; ’ ‘ Revolt of Islam,’ 163. 
Mrs. Shelley’s note to the ‘ Revolt,’ 
162. ‘ Beatrice Ccnci ; ’ ‘ Adonais ; * 

‘IClegy on Death of Keats;’ other 
poems, 166 

Sheridan, life by Moore, 45. ‘ Pizarro,’ 
189. The ‘Duenna,’ 198. The 
‘ Rivals,’ ‘ School for Scandal,* 202. 
Remarks on it, 203. t Critic,* 204 
Sheridan, Dr. Thomas, * Intelligencer,* 
208 

Siddons, Mr.s., ns Mrs. Beverley in 
‘ Gamester,’ 185. As I^ady Macbeth, 
Isabella, Belvidera, 187 
Simson, William, R.S.A,, domestic 
subjects and landscapes, 385, 406 
Smirkc, Robert, R.A,, 310 
Smirke, Sir Robert, architect of Bri- 
tish Museum, 250 

Smith, Sydney, * Edinburgh Review,’ 
218. ‘ Letters from Peter Plymley,’ 

226 

Smith, George, landscapes in manner 
of Claude, 299 

Smith, J. and R., ‘Microcosm,’ 218 
Smollett, Tobias, 4; * Continuation of 

Hume’s History,’ 37. His novels 
and their character, 55, 56. The 
‘ Critical Review,’ 21 x 
Soane, Sir John, architect of Bank of 
England,* 249 

Southeme, ‘Fatal Marriage,’ 175 
Southey, ‘History of Brazil,’ 38. 

* History of the Peninsular War,’ 39. 

‘ Life of Nelson,’ 44. * Life of Wes- 
ley,’ 45. Poems ; ‘ Thalaba,* 136. 

‘ Curse of Kehama,* 137. ‘Roderick 
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last of the Goths,’ 138. ‘Vision of 
Judgment,’ 139 
‘Spectator,' 206, 210 
Speke, Captain J. H., ‘Journal of dis- 
covery of the source of the Nile in 
the Lake Victoria-Nyanza,' 236 
Spence, E. B., sculptor and pupil of 
Gibson ; practised chiefly in Rome ; 
his picturesque art, 457 
Spencerian measure, 84, 95 
Stanfield, C., R. A., scene painter for 
theatres, 411. Sea pieces; land- 
scapes ; works ; ‘ Peace and War,' 
412. Character of his art, 413 
Stanhope, Earl, ‘ History of England 
from 1701-1713;’ History of Eng- 
land from the Treaty of Utrecht, 42 
Staunton, Sir George, ‘Notes and Pro- 
ceedings during the British Embassy 
to Pekin,’ 235 

Steele, patronised by Government, 2. 
Dedication of ‘ Grief i la Mode ’ to 
Countess of Albemarle ; of ‘ Con- 
scious Lovei*s’ to George I., 3. 
‘ Tender Husband ; ’ ‘ Lying Lover,’ 
178. Improved moral tone of his 
plays, 178-9. ‘Tatler;’ ‘Guardian,.’ 
206. ‘Crisis,’ 207 

Sterne, ‘ Tristram Shandy ; * ‘ Senti- 
mental Journey,’ 56. Subjects from 
them of pictures by masters of English 
school, 57 

Stothard, Thomas, R.A., painter and 
designer for books, 306. Illustrations 
for ‘Novelist’s Magazine;’ ‘Robinson 
Crusoe,’ &c. ; oil pictures, 307. Sel- 
dom painted from models ; ‘ Canter- 
bury Pilgrims; ’ Staircase of Burleigh, 
&c., 308. Wellington Shield, 309. 
His style graceful but mannered, 308 
Strange, Sir R., eminent engraver in 
line ; engravings from the Italian 
masters, 416. Plates, 417 
Stuart, Dr. Gilbert, ‘ View of Society 
in Europe,’ 222 

Stuart, James, architect ; visits Greece ; 
drawings and measurements of an- 
cient monuments of Athens, 248 
Stucco, use or rather abuse of stucco 
in external decoration of houses, 255, 
256 

Swift, Dean, ‘ Gulliver’s Travels ’ and 
other works, 6. Life by Sir W. 
Scott, 45. Popularity of ‘ Gulliver’s 
Travels,* 50, Letter to Gay on 
■* Beggars’ Opera,* 197, * Examiner,* 
206. ‘Conduct of the Allies ; * ‘In- 
telligencer,* 208. Correspondence 
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during reigns of William III., Queen 
Anne, &c., 226. Letter to Secretaly 
St. John, 227. To Countess of 
Orkney, 228 

Syme, ‘Embassy to the Kingdom of 
Ava,* 235 

'■"pATLER, the, 206, 210 
X Taylor, Sir Robert, architoct, 
242 

Temple, Sir William, letters, 226 
Tennant, ‘ Anster Fair,' 142 
Tennyson, 122, 124, 170 
Thackeray, subject of writings generally 
middle or lower walks of life, 72 
Theobald, ‘ Censor,’ 207 ^ 

Thomson, James, freedom from school 
of Pope, 8. • Patronised by Pope, 78. 

‘ Seasons ; ’ merit acknowledged by 
Warton and Wordsworth, 82. 

‘ liberty;’ ‘ Castle of Indolence,' 83. 
Example of it, 84. In masque of 
‘Alfred’ is national anthem ‘Rule 
Britannia,* 84. ‘ Sophonisba,’ 183 

Thomson, ‘ Collection of Original Scot- 
tish Airs plan subsequently adopted 
udth ‘ Irish Melodies,’ 10 1 
Thomson, Rev. J., of Duddingstone, 
his landscape pictures, 406 ; their de- 
fect in durability, 407. Engaged 
with Turner to make drawings for 
, Sir W. Scott’s ‘Provincial Antiqui- 
ties of Scotland,’ 407 
Thomhil], Sir James, florid allegories 
painted on ceilings, &c., 17 
Thornton, Bonnel, contributions to 
‘ Connoisseur,’ 216 

Tickell, patronised by Government, 2 
Tighe, Mrs., ‘Psyche,* 142 
Timbrell, Henry, Irish sculptor of 
promise ; statue at Osborne executed 
for the Queen, subject from ‘ Lallah 
Rookh,* 448 

Tobin, ‘The Honeymoon,* 205 
Townley, Rev. James, ‘High Life 
below Stairs ; * opposition in Edin- 
burgh of footmen to the performance 
of, 199 

Townshend, John, Rolliad, &c. 109 
Tudor style of architecture, 10 
Turner, Joseph M. W., R.A., early 
attempts in water-colour, 393. Oil 
paintings ; home and foreign travels. 
394. More appreciated by Aca- 
demy than by the public ; his stpdy 
of nature, 394 - 5 - Works, 395. 
Change of manner; cravings; 
pictures in National Collection, 396-7 
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Turner, Sharon, histories of the Anglo- 
' Saxons and of England, 39 
Tjrtlcr, ' Outlines of Universal History,* 
'39 ' 


V ANBRUGH, Sir John, comedies, 
* Provoked Husband,’ 179, 195. 
Built Blenheim and Castle Howard, 
239. His peculiar merit, 240 
Vandyke, historical British portraits, 19 
Vanloo, portrait painter, 20 
Verrio, florid allegories painted on 
ceilings, &c., 17 
Voyages and travels, 232-6 


W AAGEN, Dn, opinion of sculp- 
ture in England in i8th cen- 
tury, 22 

Walpole, Sir Robert, administration 
unfavourable to literature, 5 ; doum- 
• fall of administraiion hastened by 
attacks of wits, his enemies, 5 
Walpole, Horace, ‘ Castle of Otranto,’ 
58. Letter to Rev. Mr. Cole, on origin 
of ‘Castle of Otranto,* 59. ‘Myste- 
.rious Mother,’ 186. Contributions to 
the ‘World,’ 214. ‘Anecdotes of 
. Painting in England,’ 223. Ex- 
celled in letter- writing ; his letters, 
231. Essay on modem gardening, 
245, Strawberry Hill, 260 
Warburton, Eliot, ‘The Crescent and 
the Cross,’ 235 

Ward, James, R.A.*, animal painter ; 

‘Alderney Bull,’ 305 
Warton, Dr. Joseph, critic and poet, 
93, * Essay on the Genius and 

Writings of Pope,’ 73, 22 1. Classes 
him above Dryden, 79, Odes, 93. 
Literary disquisitions in ‘ Adven- 
turer,’ 213 

» Warton, Thomas, poetry; ode addressed 
to his brother Joseph, 93. Contri- 
butions to the ‘ Idler,’ 213 
^ ,Wate'f -colour Drawing, 414, 415. Es- 
*tabUshment in 1805 of Society of 
Painters in, 415 

Watson, ‘ Histories of Philip II. and 
Philip III. of Spain,’ 39 • 

Watson, George, President of Scottish 
Academy ; portrait painter, 346 
Watson, Musgrave L., studies under 
Flaxxnon and at Rome ; his works, 
447 

Webster, dramas, 174 
Wesley, life by Southey, 45 
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West, Benjamin, P, R. A., 313. His 
‘ Death of Wolfe ’ effects change in 
historical costun\e, 314. Patronage of 
George III., 315. Works, 315, 
Their character, 316 • 

Westmacott, Sir Richard, R.A., art 
studies under Canova ; monumental 
sculpture; principal works, 436. 
Poetic sculpture ; relievos, 437 
Wharton, Duke of, the ‘True Briton,’ 
208 ; gift to Dr. Young, 88 
* Whig Examiner,’ chief contributors 
Addison and Steele, 206 
White, Henry Kirke, poems, 109 . 

Wilkes, assisted by Churchill, writes in 
‘North Briton,’ which wages war 
against Hogarth, 8x 
Wilkie, Sir David, R.A., letter to 
Mr. Phillips, portrait painter, on 
‘ Blue Boy,’ 291. Ills earlier works, 
375-7; change in style, 377, 358; 
residence in Italy and Spain, 358. 
Works, 359, 377. Style of art, 
359 , 374 , 375 * Paintings classed 
with the Dutch school, 376 
Wilkins, architect, 249, 255 
Wilks, actor, 183 

Williams, H. W., water-colour pictures 
of Grecian scenery, 414 
Wilson, Andrew, landscapes ; Italian 
scenery, 405. Attends the First 
Napoleon at an inspection of works 
of modern artists at (^enoa, 405 
Wilson, John, marine painter, one of 
the founders of Suffolk Street Society 
of British Artists. Associated with 
Roberts and Stanfield in scene 
painting at theatres, 409 
Wilson, John, ‘ Isle of Palms ;* ‘ City 
of the Plague ‘ Moral Lectures 
Blackwood’s Magazine,* 141 
Wilson, Richard, picture of * Niohe 
study and practice in Italy ; ‘ Lake 
Avemus,* 299. Not appreciated in 
England ; ‘ Rome from the Villa 
Madama member of the Academy ; 
character of his -art, 300. Tardy 
recognition of his merit, 301 
Windhus, ‘Journey to Mequinez* for 
redemption of British captives, 235 
Wissing, painter of life-sized portraits, 
20 

Wolcott (Peter Pindar), 109 
Wollaton, 1 1 

Wood, illustrations of Palmyra and 
Balbec, 247 

Woollett, line engraver of landscapes, 

417 
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Wordsworth, new school of poetry, 
no, 113. ‘Evening Walk;’ ‘Des- 
criptive Sketches;’ ‘ Lyrical Ballads;* 
theory upon which they were written, 

I f 4 . General character of his poetry, 

1 17. The ‘Excursion,* 118. Criti- 
cism of ‘Edinburgh Review’ upon 
it^ I2t. ‘Prelude’ and shorter 
pieces, 118, 119, 124. Letter to 
Professor Reed, alluding to the re- 
marks of Tennyson upon him 
(Wordsworth), 122. Sonnets, 123. 

Apppintment to the Laureateship — 
official letter from Sir R. Peel ; ode 
upon the installation of H.R.H. 

Prince Albert as Chancellor of Cam- 
bridge, 125 

Wordsworth, Dr. Christopher, i^emoirs 
of William Wordsworth, 113 

* World,’ the, 214 

Wren, Sir Christopher, rebuilding of 
St, Paul’s, 13. Fifty -one churches 
erected under his care, 14. Doubt- 
ful success of his steeples and some 
of his lesser churches ; library of 
^Trinity College, Cambridge ; Green- 
wich Hospital, &c., 15. Death in 
reign of George L; Disputes with 
Cathedral Commissioners ; super- 
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seded in his patent for office of 
Surveyor of Royal Buildings; remirk 
of his son in the ‘Parentalia;’ 
commemorated by Pope it\ the 
‘Diinciad,’ 16. His inattention to 
rules and detail of Gothic art, 1 5, 260 
Wyatt, James, architect, designed 
Fonthill Abbey, 261 
Wyatt, R. J., sculptor, 444. Studios in 
Canova’s studio at Rome ; under 
Thorwaldsen ; refinement of manner; 
female figures his forte ; opinion of 
Gibson on his works, 445. Com- 
mission from the Queen for ‘ Pene- 
lope ; * his style of art, 446 
Wycherley, comedies, 175 


Y oung, actor, i88 

Young, Arthur, ‘Tour in Ire- 
land; ’ ‘ Tour in France,’ 234 
YOUNG, Rev. Dr. Edward, pension 
under Walpole, 2, Dedications, 3. 
His poetry; ‘Universal Passion,’ 87; 
* Last Day ‘ Force of Religion ; ’ 
‘ Night Thoughts ;’ present from 
Duke of Wharton — ^hiiman skull 
with light set in it, 88, His tragedy 
of ‘ Revenge,’ 183 
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De Tocqueville. Translated by Henry 
Reeve. 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. 

Waterloo Lectures : a study of the 
Campaign of 1815. By Colonel Charles 
C. Chesney, R.E. late Professor of Military 
Art and History in the Staff College. Second 
Edition. 8vo. with Map, 10s. 6<L 

The Military Resources of Prus- 
sia and France, and Recent Changes in the 
Art of War. By Lieut.-Col. Chesney, 
R.E. and Henry Reeve, D.C.L. Crown 
8vo. 7a. 6d. 


The Overthrow of the Germanii 

Confederation by Prussia in 1866. By SJ 
A, Malkt, Bart. K.B.C. late H.B.M. Envo; 
and Minister at Frankfort. With 5 Maps. 
8vo. 18a. 

The Oxford Reformers— John Colet, 
Erasmus, and Thomas More; bdng‘-a His- 
torj’’ of their Fellow-Work. By Frederic 
Seebohm. Second Edition. 8vo. 14a. 

History of the Reformation in 

Europe in the Time of Calvin. By J. H. 
Merle D’Aurigne, D.D. Vols. I. and 
IL 8vo. 28a. VoL. HI. 12a. VoL. IV. price 
16a. and Vol. V. price IG.s. 

Chapters from French History ; 

St. Louis, .loan of Arc, Henri IV. with 
Sketches of the Intcrmcdi.'ite I’criods. By 
J. II. Gurney, M.A. New Edition. Fcp. 
8vo. Ca. Gd. 

The History of Greece. By C. Thirl- 
WALL, D.D. Lord Bishop of St. David’s, 
8 vols. fcp. 28.S. 

The Tale of the Great Persian 

War, from thcj Histories of Herodotus. By 
(lEoiuiK W. Co.x, M.A. late Scholar of 
Trill. Coll. 0.x on, Fcp. 3.«. Or/. 

Greek History from Themistocles 

to Alexamlcr, in a Series of Lives from 
Plutarch. Revised and arranged by A, II. 
Ci.oUGiL Fc-p. with I t Woodcuts, 6a. 

Critical History of tho Lan- 
guage and Literature of Ancient Greece. 
By WiLLtAM ]\1URK, of CaldwcU. 5 vols. 
8vo. £3 9s. 

History of the Literature of 

Aucieu t Q rcece. By Professor K. 0. M o ller. 
1 ranslated by Lewis and Donaldson, 
3 vols. 8 VO. 21s. 

The History of Rome. By Wilhelm 
Ihnk. Translated and revised by the 
Author, Vols. 1. and II. 8vo. [ Jnstrmdy. 

History of the City of Rome "^\?in 

its Foundation to the Sixteenth Century of 
the Christian lira. By Thomas II. Dyer, 
Lli.D. 8vo. ivith 2 Maps, 15s. 

Histo^ of the Romans tinder 

the Empire. By Very Rev. Charles 
Me HI VALE, D.C.L. Dean of Ely. 8 vols. post 
8vo. price 48«. 

The Fall of the Roman Re- 
public ; a Short History of the Last Cen- 
tury of the Commonwealth. By tho samo 
Author. 12mo. 7s. Grf. 
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Histonoal and Chronological 

Encyclopaedin ; comprisip^ Chronological 
Notices of all the Great Events of Universal 
Historj', including Treaties, Alliances, 
Wars, Battles, &c. ; Incidents in the Lives 
of Eminent Men, Scientific and Geogra- 
phical Discoveries, Mechanical Inventions, 
and Social, Domestic, and li)conomieal Im- 
provements. By the late B. B. WoomvAitn, 
B.A. and W. L. II. Catks. 1 vol. 8\'o. 

[/a the press. 

History of European Morals from 

Augustus to Charlemagne. By W. E. II. 
Lkcky, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo. price 28s. 
History of the Bise and Influence of 
the Spirit of nationalism in Europe. By 
the same Author. Cabinet ICditioii (the 
Fourth). 2 vols. crown 8vo. price IGs. 

God in History ; or, the Progress of 
Man’s Faith in the Moral Order of the 
World. By tlic late Baron Bunskn. Trans- 
“ latcd from the German by Susanna Wixk- 
Avoii rir ; with a Preface by Dean Stanley 
3 vols. 8vo. 42, V. 

Socrates and the Socratic Schools. 

Translated from the German of Dr. 1*^. Zkl- 
r.Eit, with the Author’s approval, by the 
Rev. OswALo J. Reichel, B.C.L. and M.A. 
Crown 8vo. 8s. Gd. 

The Stoics, Epicureans, and 

Sceptics. Translated from the German of 
Dr. K. ZErxKii, with the Author’s approval, 
by Oswald J. Reicjikl, B.C.L. and M.A. 
Crown 8 VO. Ms. 

The History of Philosophy, from 

Thales to Comte, By Gicoiic;e IIenjiy 
Lewes, Third lOditiou, rewritten and en- 
larged. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s, 


The Mythology of the Ajyaji 

Nations. By Georgk IF. Co.t, Af.A. late 
Scholar of Trinity College, Oxford. 2 vols. 
8vo. price 28s. 

The English Reformation. By 

F. C. MAssixanEKD, M.A. Chancellor of 
Lincoln. 4th Edition, revised, F^p. 7s. 6d. 

Maundor’s Historical Treasury ; 

comprising a General Introductory Outline 
of Universal History, and a Series of Sepa- 
rate Histories. Fcp. G». 

Critical and Historical Essays 

contributed to the Edhibartjh Reclew by 
the Right Huii. Lord Macau i.ay : — 

Cabixet Edition, 4 vols. 21.f. 

LinuARY Edition, 3 vols. 8vo. 30^. 
lh-:ori.E\s ICditiox, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 8d. 
iSruDicx t's JCdition, crown 8vo. Os. 

History of the Early Church, 

from the First Preaching of the Gospel to 
the Council of Nioiva, a.d. 325. By tlie 
Author of < Am V Herbert.’ New Edition. 
Fcp. U. Gd. 

Sketch of the History of the 

Church of England to tlio Revolution of 
1088. By the Right Rev. T. V. Short, 
D.l). Lord Bishop of St. Asaph. Eighth 
EditioiD- Crown 8vo. Is. Gd. 

History of the Christian Church, 

from the A.seeiision of Christ to the Conver- 
sion of Constantine. By E, Burton, D.D 
late Regius Prof, of Divinity in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. Fcp. 3«. Gd. 


Biographical Works. 


The Life of Isambard Kingdom 

Brunei, Civil Engineer. By Lsamijard 
Brunel, B.C.L. of Lincoln’s Inn, Chan- 
oY the Diocese of Ely. With Por- 
traiT, 'PTates, and Woodcuts. 8vo. 2D. j 

The Life and Letters of the Rev. ' 

Sydney Smith. Edited by his Daughter, 
Lady Hoi.land, and Mrs. Austin, New 
E^iti<^, complete in One Volume. Crown 
8vo. price (la*. 

A Memoir of G. E, L. Cotton, 

D.I). late Lord Bishop of Calcutta ; with 
Selections from his Journals and Letters. 
Edited by Mrs. Cotton. With Portrait. 
8vo. \_Just ready. 


Somo Memorials of R. D. Hamp- 
den, Bishop of Hereford. Edited by his 
Daughter, Henrietia Hampden. With 
Portrait. 8vo. . [Jnst ready. 

The Life and Travels of George 

Wliitcnehl, M.A. of Peinbreke College, 
Oxford, Chaplain to the Countess of Hun- 
tingdon. By J. P. Gledstonic. Post 8vo. 

[Just ready. 

Memoir of Pope Sixtus the Fifth. 

By Baron IluiiNER. Translated from the 
Original in French, with the Author’s 
sanction, by Hubert E. II. Jeuninoham. 
2 vols. 8 VO. f In the press. 


4 , “XLW works PUBLISHEO 


ihe Life and Letters of Faraday. 

By Dr. Bekce Jones, Secretary of the 
Koyal Institution. Second Kdition, with 
Portrait and Woodcuts, 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 

Faraday as a Discoverer. By John 

Tynoai.l, LL.D. F.U.S. Professor of Natu- 
ral Philosophy in the Koyal Institution. 
New and Chcapor Kdition, with Two Por- 
traits. ^Kcp. 8vo. :is. Gd. 

Lives of the Lord Chancellors 

and Kei'pcrs of the (Ircat Seal of Ireland, 
from the Earliest Times to the Keign of 
Queen Victoria, By J. K. 0'Kl.anagan, 
M.lhT.A. Barrister. 2 vols. 8\’o. SGs. 

Dictionary of General Biography; 

containing Concise Memoirs and Notices of 
the most Eminent Persons of all Countries, 
from the Earliest Ages to the Present Time. 
Edited by William L. R. Cates. 8vo. 
price 21s. 

Memoirs of Baron Bunsen, drawn 
ehiclly from Family Papers by his Widow, 
Kkan'OES Baronc.ss Bunsen. Second Edi- 
tion, ubrhlged; with 2 Portraits and 4 
Woodcuts. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21». 

The Letters of tho Right Hon. 

Sir George Corricwall Lewis to various 
Friends, Editcil by iii.s Brother, the Kcv. 
Canon Sir G. F. Jn:\vis, Bart, 8vo. with 
Portrait, 14«. 

Life of the Duke of Wellington. 

By the Kev. G. K. Glkig, M.A. Popular 
Edition, carefully revised ; with co[)ioiis 
Additions. Crown 8vo. with Portrait, Ss. 

Father Mathew: a Biography. 

By John Fjiancis Maguiue, M.P. Popular 
Edition, with Portrait. Crown 8vo. 3«. Gd . 

History of my Religious Opinions. 

,By J. II. Newsman, D.D, Being the Sub- 
stance of Apologia pro Vita Sua. Post 8vo. 
price 6s. 


BY LUNGMArO AND UU. 


Letters and Life of FranoL 

Bacon, including all his Occasional Works. 
Collected and edited, with a Commentary, 
by J. Spedding. A"olr. I. & II. 8vo. 24 s , 
Vols. III. & IV. 24s. Vol, V, 125. 

Felix Mendelssohn’s Letters from 

Italy and Switzerland , and Letters from 
1833 to 1847, translated by Lady Wallace. 
With Portrait. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 5s. each. 

Memoirs of Sir Henry Havelock, 

K.C.B. By John Clahk MAipsiiMAN. 
People's E<lition, with Portrait. Crown 8vo. 
price 35. Gd. 

Fssays in Ecclesiastical Biogra- 
phy. By the Right lion. Sir J. Stephen, 
LL.D. Cabinet Edition. Crown 8vo. 75. 6t/. 

The Earls of Granard : a Memoir of 
the Noble Family of Forbes. Written by 
Admiral the lion. John Foiinns, and Edited 
by George Arthuk Hastings, present 
Knrl of Granard, K.P. 8vo. 10s. 

Vicissitudes of Families* By Sir 
J. Bernard Burke, C.B. Ulster King of 
Arm.s. New ICdition, remodelled and en- 
larged. 2 vols. crown 8v<). 215. 

Lives of the Tudor Frincesses, 

incliuliug Lady Jane Grey and her Sisters. 
By Agnes Stihgkland. Post 8vo. with 
Portrait, Ac, 12,5. (h/. 

Lives of tho Queens of England. 

By AiiNES Stru’Klani). Library Edition, 
newly revised ; with Portraits of every 
(iucen. Autographs, and Vignettes. 8 vols. 
p)Ost 8vo. 75, 6t/. cadi. 

Maimder’s Biographical Trea- 
sury, Thirteenth Edition, reconstructed and 
partly re-written, with aliovc 1,000 additional 
Mcmoir. 0 , by W. 1 j. R. Cates. Fcp. 05. 


Criticism^ Philosophy,^ Polity,^ ^c. 


The Subjection of Women. By 

John Stuart Milt-. New Edition. Post 
8vo. 5.S. 

On Representative Government. 

By John Stuart Mill. Third Edition. 
8vo. Os. crown 8vo. 25, 

On Liberty. By tho same Author. Fourth 
Edition. Post 8vo. 75. Gd. Crown 8vo. 
Is. 4d. 

Principles of Political Economy. By the 
. same. Sixth Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, 305, or 
ill 1 vol. crown 8vo. 5 s . 


Utilitarianism. By the same. SdEdit^vo.Bs. 

Dissertations and Discussions. By the 
same Author. Second Edition. 3 vols. 8vo. 
365 . 

Examination of Sir W. Hamilton’s 
Philosophy, and of the jriud pal* Philoso- 
phical (iuestions discussed in his Writings. 
By the same. Third Edition. 8vo*. ICs. 

Inaugural Address delivered to the 
University of St. Andrews. By John 
Stuart Mill. 8vo. 55. Crown 8ro. Is . 
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Analysis of the Phenomena of 

the Human Mind. By James Mile. A 
New Edition, with Not^s, Illustrative and 
Critical, by Alexani>ek Bain, Andrew 
Findlater, and George Grotk. Edited, 
with additional Notes, by John Stuart 
Mill. 2 vols. 8vo. prioc 28s. 

The Elements of Political Eco- 
nomy* By Henry Dunning Macleod, 
M.A. Barrister-at-Law. 8vo. IGs. 

A Dictionary of Political Economy ; 
Biogjiaplucal, Bibliographical, Historical, 
and Practical. By the game Author. Vol, 

I. royal 8vo. 30s. 

Lord Bacon’s Works, collected 

and edited by R. L. ICllis, M.A. J. Seed- 
ding, M.A. and D. 1). Heath. New 
and Cheaper Edition. 7 vols. 8vo. price 
£8 13s. (id. 

A System of Logic, Ratiocinative 

- and Inductive. By John Stuart Mill. 
Seventh Edition, 2 vols, 8vo, 25s. 

Analysis of Mr. Mill’s System of 

Logic. By W. Sterhino, M.A. New' 
Edition. 12mo. 3s. Gr/. 

The Institutes of Justinian; with 

English Introduction, Translation, and 
Notes. By T. C. Sandaus, M.A. Barrister- 
at-Law. New Edition. 8vo. 15s. 

The Ethics of Aristotle ; with Essays 
and Notes. By Sir A. Grant, Bart. M.A. 
LL.D, Second Edition, revised and com- 
pleted. 2 vola. 8vo. price 28s. 

The Nicomachean Ethics of Aris- 
totle. Newly translated into Engli.sh. By 
K. Williams, B.A. Fellow and late Lec- 
turer Merton College, Oxford. 8vo. 12». 

Bacon’s Essays, with Annotations. 

By R, Whatei.y, D.D. late Arclibishop of 
Dublin. Sixth Edition. 8vo, 10s. Gi/. 

Elements of Logic. By R. Whately, 
D^^ late Archbishop of Dublin. New 
8vo. 10s. Gd. crown 8vo. 4s. Gd, 

Elements of Rhetoric. By the same 
Author. New Edition. 8vo. 10s. Gd, Crown 
8 VO. As, Gd. 

English Synonymes. ByK. Jank Whately. 
Bditeil by Archbishop Whately. 6th 
Edition. Fcp. 3s. 

An butline of the Kecessary 

Laws of Thought : a Treatise on l^ure and 
Applied Logic. By the Mo.st Rev. W. 
Thomson, D.D. Archbishop of York. Nintb 
Thousand. Crown 8vo. 5s. Gd. 


The Meotion of Bepreaentatires, 

Parliamentary and illunicipal; a Treatise. 
By Thomas II ark, Barris tcr-at-Law. niird 
Edition, with Additions. Crown 8vo. 6s, 

Speeches of the Bight Hon. Lord 

M AUAULAY, correct cd by H imself. People’s 
Fldition, crown 8vo. .Is. Gf/. 

Lord Macaulay’s SpeecTies on 

Parliamentary Reform in 1831 and 1832. 
IGmo. price One Shilling. 

Walker’s Pronouncing Diction- 
ary of the I’liglish I.anguage. Thoroughly 
revised FditiDns, I>y B. H. Smart. 8vo, 
Pis. IGino. G.S. 

A Dictionary of the English 

Langu.ige. By R. G. Latham, M.A. M.D. 
F.R.S. l'’oinnled on the Dictionary of Dr. S. 
Johnson, as edited by the Rev. H. Todd, 
Avith niuueroiis Emendations and Additions. 

4 vols. 4 to. price £7. 

Thesaurus of English Words and 

Phnuses, classified and arranged so as to 
facilitate the expression of Ideas, and assiLSt 
in Literary Composition. By P. M. Roget, 
M.D. New I'Mition. Crown 8vo. 10«. Gd. 

The Debater ; a Series of Completo 
Debates, Outlines of Debates, and Questions 
for Discussion. By F. Uowton. Fcp. 6#. 

Lectures on the Science of Lan- 
guage, delivered at the Royal Institution. 
By Max Muller, M.A. Sec.. Foreign 
Member of the French Institute. 2 vols. 
8vo. price 30 a“. 

Chapters on Language. By F. W . 

Fahrati, ISI.A. F.lt.S. late Fellow ofTrin. 
Coll. Cainbvidgc. Crown 8vo. 8s. Gd. 

A Book about Words. By G. F. 

Graham. Fc-p. 8vo. 3s. Gd. 

Southey’s Doctor, complete in One 
Volume, edited by the Rev. J. W. Wakter, 
B.D. Sipiare crown 8vo. 12s. Gd. 

Historical and Critical Commen- 
tary on the Old Testament; with a New 
Tran.slation. By M. M. Kalisch, Ph.D. 
Vol. I, Genesis, 8vo. 18s. or adapted for the 
General Reader, 12s. Vol. II. I^xodus, 15s. 
or adapted for the General Reader, 12s. 
Vol III. Leviticus, Part I. 15s. or adapted 
for the General Reader, 8s. 

A Hebrew Grammar, with Exercises. 
By the same. Part I. Outlines with Exer- 
cises, 8vo. 12s, Gd. Key, 5s. Part JI. Ex- 
ceptional Forms and Qmst ructions, 12s. Gd, 
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Manual of English Literature, 

Historical and Critical ; with a Chapter on 
English Metres. By Thomas Arnold, M.A. 
Second Edition. Crown Svo. 7s. Crf. 

A Latin-English Dictionary. By 

J. T. WniTR, D.D. of Corj^us Christi Col- 
lege, and J. E. Riddlk, M.A. of St. Edmund 
Hall, Oxford. Third Edition, revised. 2 
vols. 4to. pp. 2,128, price 42s, 


White’s College Iiatin-English Diction- 
ary (Intermediate Size), abridged from the 
Parent Work for the use of University 
Students. Medium 8vo. pp. 1,018, price 18jf. 


White’s Junior Student’s Complete 
Latin-English and English -Latin Dictionary. 
Revised Edition. Square 12mo. pp. 1,058, 


price 12s. 
Separately 


J'l'.NCiT.TSir-LATIN, 5s. (jrf. 
I^Latin-Enolibh, 7». CJ. 


An English- Greek Lexicon, oon- 

^ taining all the Greek W ords used by Writers 
of good authority. By C. D. YoNuii, B.A. 
New Edition. 4to. 2D. 


Mr. Yonge’s New Lexicon, En- 
glish and Greek, abridged frcnii hLs larger 
work (as above). Square 12tiio. 8s. Crf. 


The Mastery of Languages; or, 

the Art of Speaking Foreign Tongues 
Idiomatically. By Thomas PiiKNDicnoAST, 
late of the Civil Service at Madras. Second 
Edition. 8vo. Gs. 


A Groek-EngliBh Lexicon. Com- 
piled by H. G. Liddell, D.D. Dean of 
Christ Church, and R. Scott, D.D. Dean 
of Rochester. Sixth Edition. Crown 4to. 
price 3G.f. 

A Lexicon, Greek and English, 

abridged for Schools from Liddell and 
S(30 tt’s Greek-English Lexicon. Twelfth 
Edition. Square 12mo. 7s. Qd. 

A Practical Dictionary of the 

French and JCngliah Languages. By Pro- 
fe.ssor Leon Con tans icau, man^ years 
French Examiner for Military" and Civil 
Appointments, &c. New Edition, carefully 
revised. Post 8vo. 10s. Gd. 

Contanseau’s Pocket Dictionary, 

French and English, abridged from the 
Practical Dictionary; by the Author. New 
Edition. 18mo. price 3s. Gd. 

A Sanskrit-English Dictionary. 

The Sanskrit words printed both in the 
original Devanagari and in Roman letters ; 
with References to the Best Editions of 
Sanskrit Authors, and with Etymologies 
and comparisons of Cognate Words chiefly 
in Greek, Latin, Gothic, and Anglo-Saxon. 
Compiled by T. Benfev. 8vo. 62s. Gd. 

New Practical Dictionary of the 

German Language; Gcnnan-Eiiglish, and 
English-German. By the Rev. W. L. 
Blackley, M.A. and Dr. Caul Martin 
Frikdlander, Post 8vo. 7s. Gd. 

Staff College Essays. By Lieutenant 
Evelyn IVauino, Royal Artillery. 8vo. 
wdth Two Maps, 8s. Gd. 


Miscellaneous Works and Popular Metaphysics. 


The Essays and Contributions of j 

A. K. H. B. Auilior of ‘ The Recreations of j 
a Countiy" Parson.’ Uniform Editions : — 

Beoreations of a Country Paraon. 

First and Second Series, 3s. Gd, each. 

Tlao Commonplace Philosopher in 
Town and Country. Crowm 8yo. 3s. Gd. 

Leisure Hours in Town ; Essays Consola- 
tory,.^sthctical. Moral, Social, and Domestic. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. Gd. 

The Autumn Holidays of a Country 

Parson. Crown 8vo. 3s. Gd. 

The Graver Thoughts of a Country 
Parson. First and Sewnd Series, crown 
8vo. 3s. Gd. each. 


Critical Essays of a Country Parson, 

selected from Essays contributed to jUraser’s 
Magazine, Crown 8vo. 3.s. Gd. 

Sunday Afternoons at tho Parish 
Church of a Scottish Univeittit^^tift^^. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. Gd. 

Lessons of Middle Age, with some 
Account of vaiioua Cities nn(} Men, 
Crown 8vo. 3s. Gd. 

Counsel and Comfort Spoken ^from a 
City Pulpit. Crown 8vo. 3s. Gd. 

Changed Aspects of Unchanged 
Truths ; M cmorials of St. Andrew's Sundays. 
Crown Svo. Ss, Gd. 

Present-Day Thoughts; Memorials of 
St. Andrews Sundays, Crown 8vo. 3s. 6rf. 
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Short Studies on Great Subjects. 

James Anthony Fuoude, M.A. late 
Fellow of Exeter College, , Oxford. Third 
Edition. 8vo. 125. 

Lord Kacaulay’s Miscellanoous 

Writings; — 

Library Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. Portrait, 2 Is. 
People’s Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 4s. Gtl, 

The Rev. Sydney Smith’s Mis- 
cellaneous Work?! ; including his Contribu- 
tions* to the Edinburgh lievkio. 1 vol. 
crown 8vo. Gs. 

The Wit and Wisdom of tlie Eetr. 

Sydney Smith : a Selection of the most 
memorable Passages in his Writings and 
Conversation. Crown 8vo. 3s. Ot/. 

The Silver Store. Collected from 

Media; val Christian and Jewish Mines, lly 
the Lev. S. Baihng-Gout.d, M.A. Crown 
. 8vo. 3s. Gd. 

Traces of History in the Names 

of Places ; with a Voce-dndary of the Loots 
out of wJiich Names of Places in I'higland 
and Wales arc formed. lly Ei.avell 
Edsiundh. Crown 8vo. 7^. Cul. 

The^clipse of Faith ; or, a Visit to a i 
lleligions Soeplic, By Ilr.NitY Kogep.s. 1 
Twelfth Edition. Eep. os. 1 

Defence of the Eclipse of Eaith, by its l 
Author. Third Edition. Fop. 3s. Gd, 

Selections from the Correspondence 
of U. 1*1. IT. Greyson. By the same Autlior. 
Third Edition. CruNvn 8vo. T.s, Gd. 

Families of Speech, Four Lectures 
delivered at the Loyal Institution <^f Great 
Britain. By the Lev. F, W. FAuirAK, 
M.A. F.L.S, Post 8vo. with 2 Maps, 55. Ci/. 

Chips from a German Workshop ; 

being Essays on the Science of Lcligioii, 
and on Mythology, Traditions, and CuatoniB. 
By Max Muller, M.A. Ac, Foreign 
Member of the French Institute. 3 vols. 

Word Gossip ; a Scric.s of Familiar i 
Essays on Words and their Peculiarities. 1 
By i\yi Rev. W. L. Blackley, M.A. Fep. 
8 vo. 55. 

An Introduction to Mental Phi- 

losopljy, on the riiductive M(;thod. By 
J. D. Morell, M.A. LL.D. 8 vo. 125. 

Elements of Psycliology, containing the 
Analysis of the InteUeetual Powers. By 
the same Author. Post 8vo. 75. Gd. 


The Secret of Hegel: being the 

Hegelian System in Origin, Principle, Form, 
and Matter. By James Hutchison Stir- 
ling. 2 vols. 8vo. 285. 

Sir William Hamilton ; being tho Philo- 
sophy of Pcrcei)tion : an Analysis. By tho 
same Author. 8vo. .'is. 

The Senses and the Intellect. 

By Alexander Bain, LL.H. Prof, of Logic 
ill the Univ. of Aberdeen. Third Edition. 

8 VO. 155. 

The Emotions and the Will, by the 

same Author. Second Edition. 8vo. 155. 
On the Study of Character, including 
an Estimate of Phrenology. By the samo 
Author. 8 VO. 95. 

Mental and Moral Science : a 

Cotiipeiidiuin of P.syehology and Ftliicd. 
By tlie same Author. Secouil Edition. 
Crown 8vo. lOs. Ct/. 

Strong and Freo; or, First Steps 
towards Social Siuoncc. By the Author of 
*jMy Jiife and What shall I do with itY^ 
8vo. IO5. Gr/. 

Tho Philosophy of Hocessity; or, 

Natural Law as nyijiHcablc to Mental, Moral, 
and Social Science. By CiiAitLEs Bray. 
Second Edition. 8vo. O.s*. 

The Education of the Peelings and 
Aireetions. By the same Author. Third 
Edition. 8vo. 3.s. Ih/. 

On Force, its Mental and Moral Corre- 
lates. By the same Author. 8vo. 5s. 

Time and Space; a iMctaphysical 
Essay. By Siiadwouth H. Hodgson. 
('I'his work covers the whole ground of 
Speculative Philosophy.) 8vo. price IGs. 
The Theory of Practice ; an Kthieal ITi- 
<piiry. By the same Aiitlior. (This work, 
ill conjunction with the foregoing, completes 
a system of Pliilosophy.) 2 \oh, 8vo, 
puLce 2 15 . 

A Treatise on Human Nature; 

being an Attemjd to Introduce the Expe- 
rimental Method of Leasoning into Moral 
Subjects. By David Hume. Edited, with 
Notes, &c. by T. II. Green, Fellow, and 
T, 11. Grose, late Scholar, of Balliol Col- 
lege, Oxford. [7n the press. 

I Fssays Moral, Political, and Li- 

! tcrary. By David Hlt»ie. By the same 
I Editors. [/« the press. 

j Tlie above will form a new edition of 

David IIuaie's Philosophical IPorhs, com- 
\ p\ete m Four Volumes, but to be had in Two 
1 separate Sections as announced. 
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Astronomy^ Meteorology^ 

Outlines of Astronomy. By Sir 

J. F. W. IIersciiel, Hart. M.A. New 
Edition, revised ; with riatea and A\^oodcuts. 
8vo. 18s. 

Other *Worlds than Ours ; tho 

Idurjilitv' of AVoi’lds Studied under the 
Liglit of Recent Scicntille Researches. l?y 
R. A. ri'.ucToiJ, B.A. F.R.A.S. Second 
Edition, revised and enlarged; with M 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. lO.s-. Cr/. 

The Sun ; Ruler, Light, Fire, and 

Life of the Rlanetary System. l>y the same 
Author. With 10 Plates (7 coloured) and 
107 Woodcuts. Crown Svo. price Ms. 

Saturn and its System. R.v the same 
Author. 8 VO. w ith 14 Plates, Ids. 

The Handbook of the Stars, lly the same 
Autlior. Siiuai’O fcp. 8vo. with 3 Maps, 
^ price 5s, 

Celestial Objects for Common 

Telescopes. By T, W. Weiuj, JR. A, F.R. A .S. 
Second Edition, revised and enlargwl, with 
Map of the Moon and Woodcuts. lOmo. 
price 7s. Gd. 

Navigation and Nautical As- 
tronomy (practical, Tlieontieal, Scientific) 
for lhe\i.se of Students and Practical Men. 
By J. E.R.A.S. and JI. 

Evers. 8vo. Ms. 


Popular Geography, ^c. 

K Gonoral Diotionaiy of Geo- 

graphy, Descriptive, Physical, Statistical, 
and lli.storieal ; forming a complete 
Gazetteer of the World. By A. Keith 
Johnston, E.K.S.E. New Edition. 8vo. 
price 31s. Gd. 

McCulloch’s Dictionary, Geogra- 
phical, Statistical, and 'Historical, of the 
variou.s (Jountrics, Places, and principal 
Natural Ohjcct.s in the World. Revised 
Edition, with the Statistical Information 
throughout brought up to tiic latest returns 
By Fkedkrick Martin. 4 vols. 8vo. with 
Coloured Maps, £1 4s. 

A Manual of Geography, Physical, 
Industrial, and Political. By W. IIitghks, 
F.K.G.S. Prof, of Gcog. in King’s Coll, and in 
Queen’s Coll. Lond, WithCMap.s. Fcp. 7s. 6a. 

The States of tho Rivor Plate: 

tlusir Industries and Commerec, Sheep 
Fanning, Sheep Breeding, Cattle Feeding, 
and Meat Preserving ; the ICmploymcnt of 
Capital, Land and Stock and their Values, 
Labour and its Remuneration. By Wii .I’KI d 
Latham, Buenos Ayrc.s. Second Edition. 
8 VO. 12.S. 

Maunder’s Treasury of Googra- 

])hv, Physical, Historical, Descriptive, and 
' Political. Edited by W.IIi'aHKS,F.R.G.S. 
With 7 Maps and 16 Plates. Fcp. C.'*, 


Natural History and Popular Science. 


Ganot’s Elementary Treatise on 

Physics, Experimental and Applied, for the ; 
use of Colleges and Strhools. Traii.slatcd .-iml ; 
Edited with the Author’s s.anction by ' 
E. Atkinson, Ph.D. F.tJ.S. New FJdilion, ■ 
rcvi.sed and enlarged ; with a Coloured Plate 
and 620 Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 155. 

i 

The Elements of Physics or , 

Natural Philosophy. By Neie Anx«>TT, 
M.D. F.R.S. Physician- Ext raordin.-irv U) 
the (iuoen. Sixth Edition, rc-written and 
completed. 2 Parts, 8vo. 2I.V. 

The Eorcos of the Universe- By 

George BEinvicK, JM.D. Pest 8vo. 5s. 

Dove’s Law of Storms, considered in 
connexion W'ith the ordinary Movements of 
' the Atmosplieve. Translated by U. H. 
Scott, M.A. T.C.D. 8vo. 10s. Grf. 


Sound : n Course of Eight Lerturos de- 
iivired at the Royal Institution of Great 
Britain. By Professor John Tvndall, 
LL.I), F.R.S. New Edition, with Portrait 
and Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 95. 

Heat a Mode .of Motion. By Pro- 
fessor John T vNnAi.L, LL.D. 

Edition. Crown 8vo. with Woodcuts, 
price 105. Of/. 

Besearches on Diamagnetism 

and Magne-Crystallic Action ; including 
the Question of I)i!im.agnctie Polarity. By 
Professor Tvs hall. With 6 pfates* and 
many Woodcuts, fivo. 1 Is. 

Notes of a Course of Nine Lec- 
tures on Light, delivered at the Royal 
fiLstitution, A. I). 1869. By Professor Tvx- 
dali.. Crow'n 8vo. Is. sewed, or Is. 6d, 
cloth. 
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Notes of a Course of Seven *Lec- 

turea on Electrical Piienomena and Tlicorica, 
r delivered at the Royal Institution', A.i). 1870. 

' By Professor Tyndall. Crown 8 vu. Is. 
aewed, or !«, (*d. cloth. 

Professor TyndalPs Essays on ^ 

the.UsQ and Limit of the Imagination in j 
Science. Being the Second Edition, with | 
Additions, of a Discourse on the. Scdentitic i 
Use of the Imygiuation. Svo. j 

Light : its Intlucneo on Life and ITcalth. j 
By L1>rbe3 Winsi.ow, M.D. D.C.L. Oxon. j 
(Hon.) Fcp. 8 vo. Os. 

A Treatise on Electricity, in 

Theory and Practice. By A. Dl La Rivk, ' 
Prof, in the A(!adcmy of Geneva. Tr.ans- ! 
lated by C. V. Walk km, F.B.S. 3 vtds. ; 
8 vo. with Woodcuts, Ids. I 

j 

The Correlation of Physical ’ 

Forces. By W. B. Gituvi:, ().C. V.P.R.S. ! 
Fifth Edition, revised, aiid Augmented hy a ' 
Discourse ou Contiiuiity. 8 vo. 10 s. 0 </. | 
The iJiscovrsf, .separately, price ‘2s. (\d. 

The Beginning : its When and its 

IIow. By ]dL N<;<> PoNTo.v, F.B.S.E. Post i 
8 vo. Avith very ninncroiis Illu.strati<)ii.s. 

Manual of Geology. ByS. TTALnimiN, 

M.D. F.U,S. I'\-llow of 'Prill. Coll, ami Prof, 
of Gcol. in the Univ. of Duhliu. Second 
l^dition, with GO n'ocdeuls. Fcp. 7*'. Od. 

Van Der Hoeven’s Handbook of : 

Zoology. Tran.slatcd from the Sccoml I 
Dutch Edition by the Rev. W. Ci.aijk, I 
M.D. F.U.S. 2 vols. 8 vo. Avitli 21 Plates of 
Figures, GOj;. 

Professor Owen’s Lectures on 

the Comparative Anatomy and Physiology 
of the Invertebrate Anim.al.^. Second . 
Edition, with 235 Woodeut.s, 8 vo. 2 I.s. I 

The Comparative Anatomy and | 

Physitdogy of the \'ertc‘brato Animals. By 
Riciiauj> Owi:n, F.R.S. D.C.L. Willi 
1,472 V^oodeuts. 3 vols. 8 vo. £3 13s. Gd. 

^Th^ Ori^n of Civilisation and 

the Primitive Condition of Man ; Menta! 
and Social Condition of Savages. By Sir 
Joirs Lubbock, Bart. M.P. F.R.S. Second 
Edition, revised, Avith 25 Wooden t.s. 8a'o. 
psice IGi. 

The Primitive Inhabitants of 

Scandinavia. Containing n Description of 
the Implement. s, Dwellings, 'Pombs, and 
Mode of Living of the Savages in the North 
of Europe during the Stone Age. By Svjcn 
Nilsson. 8 vo. Plates and Woodcuts, I 85 . 


Homes without Hands : a Descrip- 
tion of the Habitations of Animals, cla.ssed 
according to their Principle of Coiiptruction. 
By Rev. J. G. Wood, M.A. F.T..S. With 
about 110 \^igiiettes on Wood. 8yo. 21*. 

Bible Animals; being aDo.scription of 
Every Living Creature mentioned in tbe 
Scriptui*es, from llie .Vpe to the Coral. Bv 
the llcY. J. 0. Wood, iM.A. F.l'S. With 
about 100 Yignette.s 011 Wood. 8 vo. 21.s‘. 

The Harmonies of Natxiro and 

Unity of Civntion. By Dr. G. Hautwio, 
8 vo. Avith numerous Illustration.^, 18#. 

The Sea and its Living Wonders. By 
the same Author. Tliinl Edition, enlarged. 
8 a' 0 . Avitli many Blustralioiii^, 21.f. 

The Tropical World. By the same Author. 
With 8 Chromoxylugraidis and 172 Wood- 
ciits. 8 VO. 21#. 

The Pol.ar World: a Poiud.Mr Description of 
Man and Nature 111 the Arelir and Aiitaretie 
Regiou-s of (he Globe. By the same Author. 
With 8 Chromoxylographs, 3 jNIap^, aiul 85 
Woodcuts. 8 vo. 21#. 

A Familiar History of Birds. 

By E. St.ani.ky, D.l). late Lord Bishop of 
Xorwi<*h. *F«'p. wilh WoodeMt.-!, 3#. Gd. 

Kirby and Speneo’s Introduction 

to Entomology, or Elements of the .Natural 
History of Iii.soid.s. Crown 8 vo. .a.s. 

Maunder’s Treasury of Natural 

History, or Popular Dictionary of Zoology. 
Revised and corrected by T. S. (’onnoLD, 
M.D, Fcp. with 300 ^^^)od..■uls, G.s. 

Tho Elements of Botany for 

Families and Schools. Tenth I'alition, re- 
vised by d'jio.Ai.N.H Mooiug F.L.S. Fcp. 
with 151 W^oodeiits, 2.#. G.V. 

Tho Treasury of Botany, or 

Popular Dielion.iry of the A’egetablc King- 
dom ; Avitli Avhieli is ineorporatcil a Glo.s- 
sary of Botanical Term.s. Edited by 
J. LiNDi.KY, F.li.S. and T. iMc'uuK, F.L.S. 
a.s.si.stetL by eminent (.'out ribu tors. Pp. 
1,271, Avitli 271 Woodeiit.s and 20 Steel 
Plate-s. Two i*AiiTs, fi*p. 8 vo. 12#. 

The British Flora ; comprising tho 
Pluenogamou.s or FloAvering Plant.s and the 
Ferns. By Sir W. J. llooKKii, K.H. .'uul 
G. A. WAi.Kun-AifNOTT, LL.D. Uhr.o. 
with 12 Platf's 1 U. 

Tho Hose Amateur’s Guide. Dy 

TiiojiAH Rivlks. Ncav Edition. Fcp. I.#. 

IiOudon’sEnciv clopiBdia of Phlnts ; 

comj)rising the S; ceilic Character, Descrip- 
tion, Culture, IJistory, &e, of all the PIant.s 
found in Gi-nat Britain. IVitli u[nvards of 
1‘2,000 Woodcuts. 8 vo. 42v. 
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Maunder’s Scientido and Lite- 
rary Treasury ; a Popular Encyclopredia of 
Science, literature, and Art. Now Edition, 
thoroughly revised and in great part re- 
written, with above 1,000 new articles, by 
J. Y. Johnson, Corr. M.Z.S. Fcp. Gs. 


A Dictionary of Science, Litera- 
ture, and Art. Fourth Edition, re-edited 
by the late W. T. Bkande (the Author) 
and Geokge W. Cox, M.A. 3 vols. medium 
8 vo. price 63s, cloth. 


Chemistry, Medicine, Surgery, and the Allied Sciences. 
A Dictionary of Chemistry and 


the AUied nrariclies of other Scicncas. By 
Henry Watts, K.C.S. assisted by eminent 
Scientific and Practical Chciuists. 5 vols. 
mediiun 8 vo. price £7 3s. 

Elements of Chemistry, Theore- 
tical and rractici'.l. By William A. 
Miller, M.D. LI^.D, Professor of Chemis- 
try, King’s College, London. Pourtli Edi- 
tion. 3 vols. 8 VO. £3. 

Part I. Ciikmioai. Pitystcs, 

Part 11. Inorganic Chemistry, 2(s. 
Part IIT. Organic Chemistry, 21.'!. 

A Manual of Chemistry, De- 
scriptive and 'rh<!orclical. U3’- Wit.liam 
Odung, M.B. Part I. 8 vo. Ih. 

Pa rt II. nearly ri‘;uly. 

A Course of Practical Chemistry, 

for the use of Medical Students. By 
W. Odling, M.B. I'Ml.S, New Edition, witli 
70 new Woodcuts. Crown 8 no. 7.'!. Gti, 

Outlines of Chemistry; or, Brief 
Notes of ('lieinieal Facts. By the same 
Author. Crown 8 vo. 7s. G</. 

Lectiircs on Animal Chemistry Ddlvert d 
at the Royal College of Physicians in 1865. 
By the same Author. Crown 8 vo. 4s, 6 c/. 
Lectures on the Chcmie.Tl Changes of 
Carbon, delivered at the Roy.al Institution 
pf Great Britain. By the same Author. 
Crown 8 vo. 4.'!. Gt/. 

Chemical Notes for the Lecture 

Room. By Tho.mas Wood, F.C.S. 2 vols. 
crown 8 VO. I. on Meat, &e. price os. Gf/. 
11. on the Metals, price Sjf. 

A Treatise on Medical Elec- 
tricity, Thcorct leal and Practical; ami its 
Use in the Treatment of Paralysis, Neu- 
ralgia, and other Diseases. By Julius 
Altuaus, M.D. &c. Second Edition, re- 
vised and parti}' rc-written ; with Plate and 
62 Woodcuts. Post 8 vo, price 15s. 

The Diagnosis, Pathology, and 

Treatment of Diseases of Women ; including 
the Diagnosis of Pregnancy. B 3 ' Graily 
Hewitt, M.D. &c. President of the Obste- 
• trical Society of London. Second Edition, 
enlarged; with 116 Woodcuts. 8 vo. 24#, 


Lectures on the Diseases of In- 
fancy and Childhood, By Ciiart.es West, 
M.D. &L*. Fifth Etlition. 8 vo. IGs. 

On the Surgical Treatment of 

Chihlmi’s Disease's. B 3 ' T. Holmes, M.A. 
Ac. late Surgeon to the lIos]utal for Sick 
Children. Second Edition, with 0 Plates 
and 112 Woodcuts. 8 vo. 21 #. 

A System of Surgery* Theoretical 

.and Praclical, iu Treatises by Various 
Autlior.s. Edited by T. Holmes, ^I.A. Ac, 
Surgeon and Lecturer on Surgery at St. 
George’s Hospital, juid Surgcon-iri-Chief to 
the Mclropolitmi Police. Second Edition, 
thorouglily revised, with numerous Illus- 
trations. 5 vols. 8 vo. £5 5#. 

Lectures on the Principles and 

Practice of Physic. By Sir Thomas Wat- 
son, Bart. M.D. Physician-in-Oidinary to 
the Queen. New Edition in the press. 

Lectures on Surgical Pathology, 

!>}' Ja.mes PagI'.t, I'MJ.S. Third Edition, 
revi.scd and re wlitwl hy the Author and 
Professor W. Turner, M.B. 8 vo. with 131 
Woodcuts, 21.9. 

Cooper’s Dictionary of Practical 

Sui'ger}' and Eiicyclopa'dia of Surgical 
Science. New Edition, brought down to 
tlie present time. By S. A. Lan e, Surgeon to 
St. Mary’s Hospital, itc. a.ssistcd by various 
Eminent Surgeons. Vol. 11. 8 vo. com- 
pleting tlie work, ' [IJarft; \;i ^- ^ 7 L ^ ^ 

On Chronic Bronchitis, especially 
as connected with Gout, Emphj'sema, and 
Discasiis of the Heart. By E. IIeaulam 
Greeniiow', M.D. F.R.C.P. Ac. 8 vo. 7s. Gd. 

The Climate of the South of 

France as Suited to lnvalid.s ; willi Notices 
of Mediterranean and other Winter Sta- 
tions. B)' C. T. Williams, M.A. M.D. 
Oxon. Assist ant-Phj'sician to the Ho.spital 
for Consumption at Brompton. Second 
Edition. CroAvii Svo- Gs. 
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Pulmonary Consumption ; its 

TJature, Treatment, and Duration exem- 
plified by an Analysis pf One Thousand 
i Cases selected from upwards of Twenty 
Thousand. By C. J. B. Williams, M.D. 
r.B.S. Consulting Physician to the Hos- 
pital for Consumption at Brompton ; and 
C. T. Williams, M.A. M.D. Oxon. 

f Nearly ready. 

Clinical Lectures on Diseases of 

the Liver, Jaundice, and Abdominal Drops}’. 
By G- Mukciiison, M.D. Physician and 
Lecturer on the Practice of Medicine, 
Middlesex Hospital. Post 8vo. with 25 
Woodcuts, lOif. G<7. 

Anatomy, Descriptive and Sur- 
gical, l|y IIkxry Gray, F.lt.S. Willi 
about 410 Woodcuts from Dissections. Fifth 
Edition, by T. Holmes, ]\I. A. Cantab. With 
a New Introduction by the F.ditor. Royal 
. 8vo. 28jf, 

Clinical Notes on Diseases of 

the Larynx, investigated and treated wit li 
the assistance of the J laryngoscope. By 
W. Marckt, M.D. K.U.S. Crown 8vo. 
witti 5 Lithographs, 

Tho House I Live in ; or, Popular 

Illustrations of the Structure and Functions 
of the 1 1 uman Body. Fditcd by T. G. Giktin. 
New Fidition, with 25 Woodcuts. IGiiio. 
price 2if. C(7. 


Outlines of Physiology, Human 

and Comparative. By John Marshall, 
F.R.C.S. Professor of Surgery in University 
College, London, and Surgeon to the Uni- 
versity College Hospital. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 
with 122 Woodcuts, 32.s. 

Physiological Anatomy and Phy- 
siology of Man. By the late R, B. Todd, 
M.D. F.U.S. and W. Bowalvn, F.ll.S. of 
King’s College. With numerous Illustra- 
tions. Voj.. II. Svo. 25.S'. 

VoL. I. New lalition by Dr. Lionel S. 
Beam:, F.R.S. in course of publication ; 
Part I. with 8 Plates, 7^. Gd. 

Copland’s Dictionary of Praotioal 

Medi«‘iiie, abridged from tlie larger work, 
and throughout brought down to the pre- 
sent state of Medical Science. Svo. 3Gs. 

A Manual of Materia Medica 

and Tlierapeiities, abridged from Dr. 
Perehlv’s by F. J. Farre, M.D. 

ns.sisted by R. Bknti.ey, M.R.C.S. and by 
R. Wauinoton, J'Mi.S. 1 vol. Svo. with 
90 Woodcuts, 2lvS-. 

Thomson’s Conspectus of the 

BrilLsli Pharmacojxeia. Twenty-fifth lidi- 
lion, corrected by JO. Lloyd Biukktt,M.D. 
J 8mo. Gif. 

Essays on Physiological Subjects. 

By Gii.nr.ur W. Chili>, M.A. F.L.S. F.C.S. 
Second iMlition. Crown Svo. with Wood- 
cuts, 7s. Gd. 


The Fine Arte, and Illustrated Editions. 


In Fairyland ; Picture's from the Elf- 
Worbb By Richard Doyle. With a 
Poem by W. Allingham. With Sixteen 
Plates, containing Thirty-six Designs 
printed in Colours. Folio, .3 Is. (57, 

Life of John Gibson, R.A. 

Sculptor. Edited by Lady Fasti. \kk. 
8vo. 10s. Gt/. 

Materials for a History of Oil 

,^Paivtin^. By Sir Charle.s Locke Ea.st- 
laWe, sometime President of the Itoyal 
Academy. 2 vols. Svo- 30 a'. 

Albert Dnrer, his Life and 

Worlds j including Autobiographical Papers 
and Comjdete Catalogues- By Williaai 
B! SdSiTT. \Vith Six Etchings by the 
Author and other Illustrations, Svo. IGs. 

Half-Hour Lectures on tho His- 
tory and Practice of the Fine and Orna- 
mental Arts. By. W. B. Scott. Second 
Edition. Crown Svo. with 50 Woodcut 
IllostratioDs, 8s. GJ. 


The Lord’s Prayer Illustrated 

by F. K. PioKEKSGiia., 11. A. and Henry 
Aleoiid, D.D. Dt:an of Canterbury. Imp. 
4 to. 21«. 

The ChorEde Book for England: 

the Hymns Tran.slalcd by Mi.ss C. Wink- 
worth 5 ttie Tunes arranged by Prof. W. 
S. Bennett and Otto Goldschmidt. 
Fep. Ito. 12s. Gd. 

Six Lectures on Harmony. De- 
livered at the Royal Institution of Great 
Britain, By G. A. Macearrex. Svo. 10s. Or/. 

Lyra Germanica, the Chri-stinn Year. 

Translated by Catherine Wink worth; 
with 125 Illustrations on Wood drawn by 
J. Leighton, F.S.A. Quarto, 21^. 

Lyra Germanica, the Cliristian Life. 
Translated by Catiieihne \Vinkwortii ; 
with about 200 Woodcut Illustrations by 
J. Leighton, F.S.A. and other Artists. 
Quarto, 215. 
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The Now Testament, iihvstmtcd wlLh 
Wood Enfjravinga after the Early Masti-rs, 
chii-'fly of the Italian School. Crown 4to. 
{)3s. cloth, gilt top ; or £5 hi', morocco. 

The Ijifo of Man Symbolised by 

the Months of the Yi:ar in their Seasons 
ami riiasc?. Text selected by Richard 
Tioot. t21) Illustrations on Wood from 
Original Designs by John LKitiirrox, 
F.S.A. (iuarto, 4*2s. 

Cats’ and Farlio’s Moral Em- 
blems; with Aphorisms, A<liigcs, and ITo- 
verbs of all Nations; comiirising 121 Illus- 
trations on Wood by J. Leighton, F.S.A. 
with an appropriate Text by R. Pigot. 
Imperial 8vo. ols. Gd. 

Shakspeare’ s Midsummer N ight’s 

Dream, illustrated with 24 Silhouettes or 
Shadow Pictures by P. Kon icwka, engraved 
on AVood by A. Vogel. Polio, 31s. 6i/. 

llic Uneftil Arts., 

Gwilt’a Encyclopaedia of Archi- 

tecturc, with above 1,GOO Woodcuts. Fifth 
lidition, with Altera! ions and considerable 
Additions, by Wyatt PArwoiiTU. 8vo. 
G(7. 

A Manual of Architecture : being 

a Concise History aiul Explanation of the 
juineipal Styles of Ihiropcnn Architecture, . 
Ancient, Mcdiieval, ami Kenuissance ; with j 
their Chief Variations and a Glossary of j 
Tcehineal Terms. Ry Thomas Mitchell. ; 
With 150 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. lO.s*. (h/. i 

i 

Italian Sculptors : being a lIi.story of | 
' Sculpture in Northern, Southern, ami Ea.st- , 
ern Italy. Ry C. C. Perkins. With 30 | 
Ettdiings and 13 Wood Engravings. Im- 
p.erial 8vo. 42s. 

Tuscan Sculptors, their Iiives, 

Works, and Times. Ry the same Author, 
With 45 Etchings and 28 Woodcuts from 
Original Drawings and Photographs. 2 
vols. imperial 8vo. G3s. 

Hints on Household Taste in 

Furniture, Upholstery, and otlicr Details. 
By Charles L. Kastlake, Architect. 
Second Edition, witli about 90 Illiustratioiis. 
Square crow'n 8vo. 18s, 

The Engineer’s Handbook ; ex- 
plaining the princiides which should guide 
the young Engineer in the Construction of 
Machinery. By C. S. Lowndes. Post 8 vo. 6s. 

Lathes and Turning, Simple, Me- 

chaniciJ, and Ornamental. By W. Henry 
Nobthcott. With about 240 Illustrations 
on Steel and Wood. 8vo. 18jf. 


Sacred and Legendary Art. By 

Mrs. .1AME.SON. 6 vols. square crown 8vo. 
price £5 15i‘. Gd. 

Xiegends of the Sainta and Martyrs. 
Fifth Edition, with 19 Etchings and 187 
Woodcuts. 2 vols. price 31s. Gd. 

Ijegends of the Monastic Orders. Third 
Edition, with 11 Etchings and 88 Woodcuts. 
1 vol. price 21s. 

liegends of the Madonna. Third Sdition, 
with 27 Etchings and 165 Woodcuts. 1 
vol. price 21.9. 

The History of Our Lord, with that of His 
Types and Precursor.^. Completed by Lady 
Eastlake. Revised Edition, with 13 
; Etchings and 281 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 
j price 42s. 


Manufactures^ 

! Principles of Mechanism, designed 
for the use of Sludclits in the Universities, 
and for I'ngin coring Students generally. 
By R. Willis, M.A. F.K.S. &e, Jacksonian 
Professor in the lliiiv. of Cambridge. Second 
Edition, enlarged ; with 374 Woodcuts. 
8vo. 18.S-. 

Handbook of Practical Tele- 
graphy, published with the sanction of the 

- Chairman and Directors of the Electric 
and Inteniatioiial Telegraph Company, and 
adopted bv the Dei)artmcnt of Telegraphs 
for India. ‘ By R. S. Culley. Third Edi- 
tion. 8vo. 12«. Cd. 

TTre’s Dictionary of Arts, Manu- 
factures, and Mines. Sixtli Edition, re- 
written and greatly enlarged by Robert 
Hunt, F.R.S. assisted by numerous Con- 
tributors. With 2,000 Woodcuts. 3 vols, 
medium 8vo. £4 14s. Cd. 

I Treatise on Mills and Millwork. 

I By Sir W. Fairiiairn, Bart. With 18 

I Plates and 322 Wobdeuts. 2 vole • 8 ^0^ 32 s. 

I Useful Information for EngineerS By 

the same Author. First, Second, and 
Third Series, with many Plates and 
Woodcuts. 3 vols, crown 8vo. 10s. each. 

i The Application of Cast and Wrought 

• Iron to Building I'urposes. By the &amc 

I Author. Fourth Edition, with 6 Plates and 

1 118 Woodcuts. 8vo. 165. 

I Iron Ship Building, its History 

j and Progress, as comprised in a Series of 
Experimental Researches. By W. Fair- 

i BAIRS, Bart. F.R.S. With 4 Plates and 
130 Woodcuts, 8 VO. 185. 
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EnoyclopsBdia of Civil Engineer- ; 

; ing, Historkal, Tlicorctiojil,. and I’ractical. 

: By E. Ckicsv, C.E. With above 3,000 \ 
Woodcuts. 8f 0 . 4'2s. | 

A Treatise on the Steam Engine, : 

ill its various Applio.atioiis to Mines, ' 

Steam -Kavigatiori, Bail ways, and Agri- ' 
culture. By J. BoruNK, C.E. New Edition; 
with Tortrait, 37 Plates, and 54(J IS'oodcuts. I 
4to. 42i{. i 

Catechism of the Steam Engine, ' 

in its'rarious A] >] dicat ions to Mines, Mills, . 
Steam Navigation, Bail ways, and Agricul- 
ture. By John Borrixi-:, C.E. New Edi- 
tion, with 8t> Woodcuts, Fcp. Cs. ; 

Recent Improvements in the | 

Steam-Engine. By John BofUNi;, C.E. j 
being a Suitlioiknt to bis * Catechism of 
the Steam-Engine.’ New Edition, in- ; 
eluding many New Examples, with 121 j 
Woodcuts. Eop. 8vo. Os. I 

Bourne’s Examples of Modern 

Steam, Air, and Gas Jhigines of the most | 
Approved Types, as employ cil for Pumping, | 
for Driving Machinery, fur Locomotion, i 
and for Agriculture, minutely atid prae- | 
ticully described. In course of publication, j 
to be eomt'leted in Twenty-four Parts, j)ricc 
2^. CfA each, forming One Volume, with 
about 50 Plates and 400 Woodcuts. 1 

A Treatise on the Screw Pro- 
peller, Screw Vessels, and Screw Engines, 
as adapted for purposes of Peace and War. 
By John Boiunk, C.E. Third Edition, 
with 51 I’lates and 287 W'uodcut.s. Quarto, 
C3s. 

Handbook of the Steam Engine, i 

By John Boi.uni:, C.E. forming a Key to 
the Author’s Catechi.sm of the Steam Engine. 
With G7 Woodcuts. Tcp. Os. 

A History of the Machine- 

Wrought Hosiery and L.acc Manufactures. 
By Wu.uiAM Eelktn, E.L.S. E.S.S. With 
several Ilhistrations, Boyal 8vo. 2l.s. 


Mitchell’s Manual of Practical 

Assaying. Third Edition ?or the most part 
re-written, with all tlic recent Piscoverips 
incorporated. By W. CmK>ui:s, F.R.S. 
With 18S Woodcuts. 8vo. 28.s’. 

Roimann’s Handbook of Aniline 

and its Derivatives; a d’reatisc on the 
Manufacture of Aniline and .\uili»e Colours. 
Bevised and edited by Wii.i.iAM CraioiiEs, 
F.B.S. 8vo. u ith 5 Woodcuts, 1IU-. lid. 

On the Manufacture of Beot- 

Boot J: 5 Ugar in Eiighind and Ircdan l. By 
Wiu.iA3i CnuuKK.s, E.B.S. Wbili 11 Wood- 
cuts. 8vo. 8s. Ci(J. 

Practical Treatise on Metallm-gy, 

adapted from the last German Kilitiun of 
Professor Kiaii.’s by W. 

CnooKES, F.B.S. &c. and E. Boh Kir., 

Pli.D. M.E. 3 vtds. 8vo. witli C25 Wood- 
cuts, price £ 1 

The Art of Perfumery ; the History 
and Theory of Odours, and the Methods of 
Extracting the Aromas of Plants. By Dr. 
IhKssE, F.C.S. Thiril Jhlition, with 53 

Woodcuts. 8vo. Bh. tl</. 

Chemical, Natural, and Physical Magic, 
for Juveniles during llic Holidays, By the 
same Author. Witli 38 Woodcuts. Fep, Ojf, 

Iioudon^s Bncyclopeedia of Agri- 
culture; comprising the l..aYing-out, Im- 
provement, and Management ol Landed 
Property, and the (hiUi ration and Economy 
of the J ’rod actions of Agriculture. With 
JjlUO Woodcuts. 8vo. 2Ls\ 

Loudon's Encyclopsedia of Gardening : 
<‘omprisiiig the Theory and I’r.neticc of 
llorticulliire, Floricullurc, Arboriculture, 
and Landscape Gardening, With 1,000 
Woodcuts, 8vo. 21s. 

Bayldon’s Art of Valuing Rents 

and Tillages, and Claims of Tenants upon 
Quitting Farms, both at Miehadmas and- 
Lady-Day. J'.ighth ICdition, revised by 
J. C* Monrox. 8vo. Ids. Gr/. 


lleligious and Moral Works. 


An Exposition of the 39 Articles, 

Historical and Doctrinal. By E. Ha hold 
Buowne, D.D. Lord Bishop of Ely. Eighth 
IJdition. 8 VO. ICs-, 

Examination-QiUGstions on Bishop 
Broiyne’s Exposition of the Articles. By 
the Bev. J. Gomlk, M.A. Fcp. os, Od. 

The Life and Epistles of St. 

Paul. By the Bev. W. J. Conyheake, 
M.A. and the Very Bev. J. S. Howson, 
D.D. Dean of Chester. 


LiiiiiAKY Edition, with all the Original 
Illustrations, Maps, l.andscapcs on Steel, 
Woodcuts, &c. 2 vol.s. 4to. 48.«i. 

Inteiuiedi.M'E Ei»i 1 ION, with a Selection 
of Ma]is, Plates, and Woodcuts. 2 vols. 
sipiare crown 8vo. 3H. Gri. 

Stddent’h Edutux, revised and con- 
densed, with 4G Illustrations and Maps. 1 
vol. crown 8vo. 3s. 
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The Voyage and Shipwreck ol 

St. Paul ; with Dissertations on the Ships 
and Navigation of the Ancients. By J asuch 
S^ith,F.R.S. Crown 8 VO. Charts, 10s. 6t/. 

Evidence of the Truth of the 

Christian Religion derived from the Literal 
Fulfilment of Prophecy. By Ai.kxaxuku 
Keith, D.D. 37th Edition, with numerous 
Plates, in square 8vo. 12s. 6f/.; also the 
39th Edition, in post 8vo. with 5 Plates, (>.v. 

The History and Destiny of the World 
and of the Church, accorduig to Scripture. 
By the same Author. S(iuarc 8vo. with 40 
Illustrations, 10 s. 

The History and Literature of 

the Israelites, .according to llie Old Testa- 
ment and the Apoeryjdia. By C. Dk 
E oTiiscnir.n and A, i)E Rotiisciiii.d. 
With 2 Maps. 2 vols. post 8vo. price 12s. Gf/. 
VoL. I. The Hisioncal Hooks, 7s. Cni. 

VoL. II. The Prophetic and Pottical JFritinQs, 
^ . price 5s. 

Ewald’s History of Israel to the 

Death of Moses. Translated from the Ccr- 
man. Edited, with a Preface and an Ap- 
pendix, by Russell Maktinkau, M.A. 
Second Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, ‘24s. 

History of the Karaite Jews, By 

William Haruls Rule, D.D. Post 8vo. 
price 7s. Or/. 

The Life of Margaret Mary 

Ilallahan, bettor known in the reli- 
gious world by the name of Mother Mar- 
garet. By her Religious Children. 
Second Edition. 8vo. with Portrait, 10s. 

The See of Home in the Middle 

Agee. By the Rev. Oswald J. Reictiel, 
B.C.L. and M.A. 8vo. ISs. 

The Evidence for the Papacy 

as derived from the Holy Scriptures and 
from Primitive Antiquity. By the lion. 
Colin Lindsay, 8vo. 12». 6</. 

The Pontificate of Pius the Ninth; 

being the Third Edition, enlarged .and 
continued, of ‘ Rome and its Ruler.’ By 
J. F, Maguire, M.P. Post 8vo. Portrait, 
price 12#. Gd. 

Ignatius Loyola and the Early 

Jesuits. By Stewart Rose. New Edition, 
in the press. 

An Introduction to the Study of 

the New Testament, Critical, Exegetical, 
and Theological. By the Rev. k Davidson, 
D.D.LL.D. 2 vols. 8vo. 30#. 


A Critical and Grammatical Com- 
mentary on St. Paul’s Epistles. By C. J. 
Ellicott, D.D, Lord Bishop of Gloucester 
and Bristol. 8vo, 

Galatiana, Fourth Edition, 8#. 6d. 

Hphesians, Fourth Edition, 8«. 6d, 

Pastoral Epistles, Fourth Edition, lOS. 6d. 
Philippiaas, Colossians, and Philemon, 
Third Edition, 10s. GJ. 

Thessalonians, Third Edition. 7s. Gd. 

Historical Lectures on the Life of 

Our Lord Jesus Clirist : being the Mulsean 
Lectures for 1859. By C. J. Eiaaoott, D.D. 
Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. 
Fifth Edition. 8vo. 12#. 

The Greek T estament; with N otes, 

Grammatical and Exegetical. By the Rev. 
W. Webster, M.A. and the Rev. W. F. 
Wii.KiNvSON, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo. £2 4s. 

Horne’s Introduction to the Cri- 
tical Study and Knowledge of the Holy. ■ 
Scriptures. Twelflh ICdition ; with 4 Maps 
and 22 Woodcuts and Facsimiles. 4 voLs. 
8vo. 42#. 

Compendious Introduction to the 
Study of the Bible. Edited by the Rev, 
John A\’ RE, M.A. With Maps, &c. Post 
8vo. 6«. 

The Treasury of Bible Know- 
ledge; being a Dictionary of the Books, 
Person.s, Places, Events, and other Matters 
of whifh mention is m.ide in Holy Si'rip- 
. lure. By Rev. J. Ay re, M.A. With 
Maps, 15 Plates, and niimoroua Woodcuts. 
Fcp. C#. 

Every-day Scripture Difilculties 

explained and illustrated. By J. K. Pui;:b- 
COTT, M.A. VoL. 1. Matthew and Mark\ 
VoL, 11. LvJic and John. 2 vols. 8 yo. price 
9s. each. 

The Pentateuch and Book of 

Joshua Critically E.xainincd. By the Right 
Rev. J. W, CuLKNsD, 1). I). Lord Bishop of 
Natal. Crown 8vo. price Gs. 

The Pour Cardinal Virtues (Forti- 
tude, Justice, Prucit iice, TempeAiii^Q 
relation to the Public and Privafe ‘ Li^ e of 
Catholics : Six Sermons for the Day. "With 
Preface, Appendices, ic. By the Rev. 
Orby Shipley, M.A. Crown 8vo^ with 
Fronti.spiece, 7#. Gd. 

The Formation of Christendom. 
By T. W. Allies. Parts 1. and 11. 8vo, 
price 12.#. each. 

Four Discourses of Chrysostom, 

chieily on the parable of the Rich Man and 
Lazarus. Translated by F. Allen, B.A. 
Crown 8vo. 3#. Gt/. 
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Obristendom’s Divisions ; a Philo- 
sophical Sketch of the Divisions of the 
Christian Family in East and West. By 
Edmuitd S. Ffoulkes. Post 8vo. 7s. M. 

. Christendom’s Divisions, Part II. 
Greifh and Latins. By the same Anthor. 
Post 8vo. 15s. 

The Hidden Wisdom of Christ 

and the Key of Knowledf^c; or, History of 
the Apocrypha. By Erskst De Bunsen. 
2 vote. 8vo, 28s. 

The Keys of St. Peter ; or, the House of 
Rechab, connected Avitli the History of 
Symbolism and Idolatry. By the same 
Author. 8vo. 14s. 

Tho Powor of the Soul over the 

Body, By Hf.o. Mookk, M.I). M.R.C.P.L. 
&c. Sixth Edition. CroAvn 8vo. 8s, Gd. 

The Types of, Genesis briefly con- 
sidered as Revealin/^ the Dovclopment of 
Iluuian Nature, By Andrew Jukes. 
Second Edition. CroAVii 8vo. 7s. Gd. 

The Second Death and the Restitution 
of All 'rhinj;'.s, with some Preliminary Re- 
marks on the Nature and In.spiration of 
Holy Scripture. By the same Author. 

Second ICdition. Crown 8vo. 3.9. Gd. 

Thoughts for the Age. 13 y Kr.izABETii 

l\r. SeweM/, Author of ‘Amy Herbert.’ 
New liditiou. Ecp. 8vo. prioe os. 

Passing Thoughts on Religion. By tlio 
.same Author. Ecp. 5.s, 

Self-examination before Confirmation. 
By the same Author. 32mo, bs. Gd. 

Thoughts for the Holy Week, for Young 
Persons. By the same Author, New 
Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 29, 

Readings for a Month Preparatory to 
Con Urination from Writers of the Early and 
J'hii'Ush Church. By the same. Ecp. B*. 

Readings for Every Day in Lent, cora- 
pilcil^D^m the Writing.s of Bishop Jeremy 
Lon* By the same Author. Fcp. 5s. 

Preparation for tho Holy Communion; 

the Devotions chiefly from the works of 
J Eu loi Y T A YLOK. By the same, 32mo. 3s. 

Principles of Education drawn from 
NtttUB^ and Revelation, and Applied to 
Female Education in the Upper Classes. 
By the same Author. 2 vols. fcp, 12s. 6d. 


Bishop Jeremy Taylor’s Entire 

Works: with Life by Bishop Hbber. 
Revised and corrected by the Rev. C. P. 
Eden. 10 voLs. £5 5s. 

England and Christendom. By 

AncHBTsnon M.vnnino, D.D. Post 8vo. 
price lOs. Od. 

The Wife’s Manual; or, Prayers, 

Thoughts, and Songs on Several Occasions 

of a Matron’s Life. By tbe Rev. W. Cal- 
vi:iiT, M.A. Crown 8vo. lOs. 6d. 

Singers and Songs of the Church: 

j Ix-iiifr Bioj^r.aphical Sketches of the Hymn- 
[ Writers in all the principal Collections; 

I with Notes on tlicir Psalms and Hymns. 

By JosiAii Mii.i.Kn, M.A. Second Edition, 
enlarged. Post 8vo. lOs. Gd. 

* Spiritual Songs ’ for the Sundays 

and Holidays throughout the Year. By 
J. S. B. Monseij., LL.D. Vh:ar of Egham 
and Rural Dean. Fourtli Edition, Sixth 
Tlioiisaml. Fcp. price 49. Gd. 

The Beatitudes. By tlio same Author. 
Thiivi Editi<u», revised. Fcp. 39. 6d. 

Hia Presence not his Memory, IsriS, 
By the same Author, in memory of his Son. 
Sixth Edition. IGmo. lx. 

Lyra Germanica, translated from tho 
tSermnn by Miss C. Winkworth. First 
Series, the Cfirislian Fewr, Hymns for the 
Sundays and Chief Festivals of the Church ; 
Second Series, the Chrktkm Life. Fcp. 
8vo- price Gs. Gd. each Series. 

Lyra Euchariatica ; Hymns and 

Yi-rses on the Holy Communion, Ancient 
and Modern ; with other Poems. Edited by 
the Rev. Oruy Shirley, M.A. Second 
Edition. Fcp. 59. 

Shipley's Lyra Messianica. Fcp. 59, 
Shipley's Lyra Mystica. Fcp. 5*;. 

Endeavoura after tho Christian 

Life: Discourses. By James Martin e a u. 
Fourth Edition, carefully revised. Post 8vo. 
7». Gd. 

Invocation of Saints and Angels ; 

for the use of M embers of the English Church. 
Edited by the Rev. Okby SiiirLKV, M.A. 
24mo. 3s. Gd. 
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Travels^ Voyages^ 


The Playground of Europe. By 

Leslie Stj:['I 1KN, late President of the 
Alpine Club. Post 8 vo. witli Frontispiece. 

\_Jv&t ready. 

WostwQird by Kail: fho Now Route 
to the East. By W. F. Rae. Post 8vo. 
with Map, price 10s. Qd. 

Travels' in the Central Caucasus 

and Pashan, iiu-hulin^c Visits to Ararat and 
Tabrecz and Ascents of Kazbek and Elbruz. 
By Douglas W. FitEsiiFiErjL S<piare 
crown 8vo. with Ma])s, iSuC., I8.». 

Cadore or Titian^s Country. By 

J0.SIAII CLlukut, one of tlio Authors of tlic 
‘Dolomite l^fonntains,’ With Map, Fac- 
simile, and 40 Illustrations. finp,8vo.l)Ls.C//. 

Zigzagging amongst Dolomites; 

with more than 300 Illustrations by the 
Author, By the Author of ‘ lUnv w'c Spent 
' . 1 lie Suinuicr,’ Oblong Ito. price lo.-r. 

The Dolomite Mountains. Excur- 
sions through Tyrol, Carinthia, Carniola, 
and Friuli. By J. Gilukut and (E C. 
CiruiiuiiiLL, F.R.G.S. With mimcrous 
Illustrations, Sfpiarc crown 8vo. 2 Is. 

Pilgrimages in the Pyrenees and 

Landes. By Dknvs Siivne Lawm.oil 
(./I' ownSv'o. with Frontispiece and Viguelto, 
price 15y. 

JBEow we Spent the Summer; op, 

a Voyage cu Zigzag in Switzerland and 
'Pyrol with some Members of the Alpine 
Cluu. Third I'dition, rc-drawn. In oblong 
4to. with ab<jut 300 lllnstr.'itions, 15s. 

Pictures in Tyrol and Elsewhere. 
From a Family Skehdi-Book. By the 
same Author, Second I'klition. 4 to. with 
many Illustrations, 21s. 

Beaten Tracks ; or, Pen and Pencil 
Sketches in Italy. By tlie same Author. 
With 42 Plates of Sketches. 8v’o. IGir. 

The Alpine Club Map of the Chain 

of Mont Blanc, from an actual Survey in 
1803— 18(11. By A. Adams - Reilly, 
F.R.G.S. M. A.(,\ In ChromolithograpUy on 
extra stout drawing paper 28in. x 17in. 
price lOif. or mounted on c;mvas in a folding 
case, 12s. (id. 

England to Delhi; a. Namitivo of 

Indian Travel. By John AIatiikson, 
Glasgow. Mdth Map .end 82 Woodcut 
niiist rations. l:o. 3b. Crf. 


History of Discovery in onr 

Australa-sian Colonics, Australia, Tasmania, 
and New Zerdand, from the Earliest Date to 
the Present Da^^ By William llown t. 
2 vols. 8 VO. with 3 Maps, 20.«. 

The Capital of the Tycoon ; a 

Narrative of a 3 Years’ Residence in Japan. 
By Sir ILnuiEiiKOnD Alcooic, K.C.B. 
2 vols.Svo. w'ith miinoroiis llliistratipns,42s. 

Guide to the Pyrenees, for tho use 

of Mountaineers. By Ctiaiiles Pagkk. 
Second Edition, wllh Maps, See. and Appen- 
dix. Crown 8 VO. 7s. G(f. 

The Alpine Guide. By John Bai l, 
M.R.I.A. late President of the Alpine ('lub. 
Post 8vo. with Maps and other Illustrations. 
Q-uide to the Eastern Alps, price KD.CJ. 
Guide to tho Western Alps, including 
Mont Blanc, IBonte Rosa, Zi;rmatt, cStc.' 
price 6.«. 6</. 

Guide to the Central Alps, including 
all the Obcrlaud DL'^triet, price 7s. Ct/. 
Introduction on Alpine Travelling in 
general, and on the Geology of the Alps, 
price b. Eitlior of the 'Three Volumes or 
Parts of iho Alpine L’// a/e may be had with 
this IxTRODucTioN piTtixod, pricc Ls. extra. 

Roma Sotterranea; or, an Account 
of tlio Roman Galacombs, especially of tho 
Cemetery of San Callisto. (k)m])ik‘d from 
'the Works of Commendatore G.B. De Rossi, 
by the Rev. J. S. Noutik-ote, D.D. and the 
Rev. W. B. Browm.ow. With Plans and 
numerous other Illustrations. 8vo. 3 Is. Gd. 

Memorials of London and Lon- 
don Life in the lotli, 11th, and 15th Cen- 
turie.s; being a S<;rics of Extracts, Local, 
Social, and Political, from the Arehives 
of the (.'ity of London, a.i>. 1273-1111). 
Selected, translated, and edited by If. T. 
Rilev, M.A. Royal 8vo. 2b-. 

Commentaries on the History, 
Constitution, and Chartered Frapebises of 
the City of London. By GMoitojc 
formerly one of iho Common Pleaders of the 
City of Lornbm. Tliird Euili(m. 8vo. H.?. 

The Northern Heights of .Lon- 
don; or, Historical As.sociations of Hamp- 
stead, Highgate, ^lusw'cll Hill, Horifcsey, 
and Islington. By Wilijam IIowitt. 
With about 40 Wood('uts. Square crown 
8vo. 2b. 

The Bural Life of England. 

By the same Author. With Woodcuts by 
Bewick and William.?. Medium, 8vo. 12s. 6i 
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Visits to Remarkable Places: 

Old Halls, Battle-Fields, and Scenes illus- 
trative of striking Passages in English 
History and Poetry. By the same Author. 
2 vols, sqitare crown 8vo. with Wood En- 
gravings, 25 j{. 


Narrative of the Euphrates Ex- 
pedition carried on by Order of the British 
Govcniment during tlie years 1835, 183G, 
and 1837. By General F. R. Ciiesnev, 
F.B.S. With 2 Maps, 45 Plates, and 16 
Woodcuts. 8vo. 21s. 


Works of Fiction. 


Lothair. l>y tlio B ight TTon. 15. Disi! \eij, 
Cabinet Edition (the Eighth), complete iu 
One Volume, with a Portrait of the Author, 
and a new General Preface. Crown 8vo. 
price 6s.— By, the same Author, Cabinet 
Editions, revised, uniform with the above: — 


CoNlNGSliV, 6s. 
SviiiL, 6s. 

Tanuukd, 6.^‘. 
Venetia, 6.S. 
ITemitettaTea[1'Lk, 
6s. 

CoNTAP.lNI Fi.K.MIN<; 
and Rise oi- Is- 
kankeh, 6s. 


At.i:ov ; IxiON ; the 
Ineeknal Mak- 
r.iAGE ; ami Po- 
rAxii.i>A. Price G.s. 

Young Duke and 
Cgunt Ai.augos, 
(is. 

Vivian Gimoy, 6j5. 


The Modern Novelist’s Library. 

Each Work, in crown 8vo. coin[dete in a 
Single Volume : — 

Mklviet.e's Gi.adiatous, 2.S. boards; 2s. 6(/, 
cloth, 

■ (iuon I'oii NoTiiiXi;, 2.V. boanls; 

2s. ()</, cloth. 

lloi.Mj.Y House, 2s. board-s; 

2.S'. Cr/. clotli. 

Intki:u::kteu, 2s. boards; 2s. Gt/. 

cloth. 

Queen's Maiges, 2s. boards; 

2s. Oc/. cloth. 

Tholi.oue’s Wai:;h:n, Is. C*/. board-s; 2s. 
cloth. 

1 A j;< I F I 1 1 .1 : Tu w i ; \ ’.s, 2.s. boards ; 

2s. 6d. cloth. 

JlKAJILEY-Moonifs Six Sl.STEi:s or THE 
Valleys, 2s. boartls; 2s. Qd, cloth. 


Stories and Tales by the Author 

^ of ‘^fay Herbert,’ uniform Edition : — 

Aaiy ITintBEUT, 2s. Gt/. 

Geuituude, 2s. 6r/. 

Eahi/.s Daugjiter, 

2s. (Jf/. 


KATIIAU.INE A.SI1TON, 

o.s. Gt/. 

Maugauet Perci- 

NAL, OS. 


Experience ue Liei:,; Laneton Parson- 


2s. 6c/. j age, 4.S. 6c/. 

CLEvi H-vll, .Gs. Gt/. j IJnsui.A, 4s. 6t/. 
Ivors, 8s. Gt/. 

A Glimpse of the World. Fcp. 75. Gt/. 
Journal of a Home Life. Post 8vo. t)s. CJ. 
After Life ; a Sequel to the 'Journal of a Home 
Life.’ Post 8vo. 10s. 6t/. 


A Visit to my Discontented Cou- 
sin. Reprinted, with some Additions, from 
Frasers Magazine. Crown 8vo, price 7s. Ct/. 


Xerne ; n Tale. By W. .Steuaut Tkkxcii, 
Author of ‘ Bcalities of Irish Life.’ 2 vola 
post 8vo. [Jitst jcttdg. 

Thres Weddings. By tho Amhor of 
‘Dorothy,’ &c. Fcp. 8vo. 5s. 

The Giant ; a AVilch’s Story for English 
Boys, Edited by Elizaueiii M. Sewem., 
Author of ‘Amy Herbert,’ iS;c. Ft'fi. Svo. 
price 5s. 

Undo Peter’s Fairy Tale for the XIXth 
CcFitiiry. By the same Author and Editor. 
Fep. 8 VO. 7.1. Gt/. 

Vikram and the Vampire; or, 

Talcs of Hindu Devilry. Adapted by 
Ku HARD F. Burton, F.R.G.S. &c. With 
33 lllustralious. Crown 8vu. 9s. 

Becker’s Gallus ; or, Roman Scenes ou- 
tlie Time of Augustus. Post 8vo. 7.i. 6r/. 

Becker’s Charicles: Illustrative of 
Private J/ifc of the Ancient Greeks. Post 
Svo. 7s. Gt/, 

Tales of Ancient Greece. By GEoiwiK 

W. t’ux, 1\1.A. late {scholar of Trin. Coll. 
Oxford, Being a collective Edition of the 
Author’s Classical Series and Tales, com- 
plete in One Volume, Crown Svo. 6s. Gt/. 

Cabinet Edition of Novels and 

Tulc-s by G. J. Whyte Melville:— 

The Gi.aihators, .5s.’Holmby Hguse, 5s. 
Digry < Iran d, 5s. IGood for Noth ing, 6s. 
Kate Coventry', 5s.|tiuLK>*’’s Mariks, Gs. 
GeneralBouncf, o.s.jTiiE Interpri^teu, 155, 

Our Children’s Story. By One of 
their Gossips. By the Author of ‘ Voyage 
cn Zigz.ag,’ Ac. Small 4to. with Sixty 
Illustrations by the Author, price IO 5 . Od. 

Wonderful Stories from Norway, 

Sweden, and Iceland. Adapted and arranged 
by J ulia Godd.yrd. With an Introductory 
E.ssay by the Kev, G. W. Cox, M.A. and 
Six Illustrations. Square post Svo. Cj. 
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Poetnj and 
Thomas Moore’s Poetical Works, 

the only Editions containing the Author’s 
last Copyright Additions 

Shami*$ok Edition, price 3s. Gr/. 

Ruby Edition, with Portrait, 6s. 

Cabinet Edition, 10 vols. fcp. 8vo. 35s. 
t^eople’s Edition, Portrait, kc. 10s. Gd. 
Librarj' Edition, Portrait & Vignette, H.s. 

Moore’s Lalla Hookh, Tonniers Edi- 
tion, with 68 Wood Engravings from 
Original Drawings and other Illustrations. 
Fcp. 4to. 21s. 

Moore’s Irish Melodies, Maclisc’s 
Edition, with IGl Steel Plates from Original 
Drawings. Super-ro^’al 8vo. 31s. Gd. 

Miniature Edition of Moore’s Irisli 
Melodies, with Macliso's Illustrations (as 
above), reduced in lithography. Imp. 
IGmo. 10s. Gof. 

Southey’s Poetical Works, with 

the Author’s last Corrections and copyright 
Additions. Library Edition. Medium. 8vo. 
with Portrait and Vignette, Hs. 

Lays of Ancient Homo ; with Jviy 

and the Armada. By the Bight lion. Lou:> 
Macaulay. IGmo. 4s. Gd. 

Xiord Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient 
Rome. With 90 Illustrations on Wood, 
■Original and frcuii the Antique, from 
Drawings by G. S< .iiauf. Fcp. 4to. 21s. 

Miniature Edition of Lord Macaulay’s 
Ijnys of Ancient Rome, with ScdiarFs 
Illustrations (ns above) reduced in Litho- 
graphy. Imp. IGmo. lOs. Gt/. 

Goldsmith’s Poetical Works, Illus- 
trated with W ood Engravings from Designs 
by Members of the Etching Club. Imp. 
iOtno. 7s. Gd. 

Poems of Bygone Years. Edited 

by the Author of ‘Amy Herbert. Fcp. 
8vo. 5s. 

Poems, Descriptive and Lyrical. 

By Thomas Co.\. New Edition. Fcp. 
8vo. price 5s. 

‘ Show moral propriety, mental culture, and no 
Blight acquaintance with the technicalities of song.' 

Atuenjeom. 

Madrigals, Songs, and Sonnets. 

By John Arthur Blaikie and Edmuni> 
William Gossk. Fcp. 8vo. price 5«. 


The Drama. 

Poems. Ey Jean Inoelow. Fifteentl 
Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 5s. 

Poems by Jean Ingelow. AVitl 

nearly 100 Illustrations by Emincii 
Artists, engraved on Wood by Dalziki 
Brothers. Fcp. 4 to. 21. s. 

Mopsa the Pairy. I>y Jean Inoelow 
W ith Eight Illu.strations engr-aved on Wood 
Fcp. 8 VO. Ga“. 

A Story of Doom, und other I’oems 
By Jean Ingei.ow. 'J'liird Edition. Fcp 
price 5a. 

Glaphyra, and other Poems. Bj 

FuANri.s RicYNoi.ns, Author of ‘Alio 
Riishton.’ IGmo. 5s. 

Bowdler’s Family Shakspoaro 

cheaper Genuine Eilition, conqilete in 1 vol 
largo type, wi(h .36 Woodiuit Ilhistrations 
price 14s. or in C pri ket vols..3s. Gd. each. 

Arundinos Cami. Collcgitatqne edidi 
II. Dia.HY, M.A. Edilio Sextii, ciiravit IT 
J. Hgdoson, M.A. Crown 8\’o, price 7s. Gd 

Horatii Opera, Pocket Iklition, will 
carefully corrected Tc.xt, Marginal Refer 
ciiccs, and Iiilrodiiclion. Edited by the llcv 
J. E. Yonge, M.A. Square 18ino. 4s. Gd. 

Horatii Opera, Library Edition, will 
(k>pious Kjiglish Note.=!, Marginal Reference 
and Various Readings. Edited by the Rev 
J. E. Yonge, M.A. 8vo. 2Is. 

Tho .ffinoid of Virgil 1 ''ranslatcd int( 
English Verse. By John Conington, M.A 
Corpus ITofessor of Latin in the University 
of Oxford. Now Edition. Crown 8vo. 0.s. 

The Story of Sir Richard Whit 

tington/riiricc Lord Alayor of London, A. u 
3397, 1406-7, and 1419. Written in Vers 
and Illustrated by E. Caku. Witt ]?l<jj;ci 
Plate.s. Royal 4to. 21s. 

Hunting Songs and Miscolla 

ncous Verses. By K. E. Egkuton Wai{ 
BURTON. Second Edition. Fcp, 8vo. 5s. 

• • 

Works by Edward Yardley 

Fantastic SroitrEs, fcp. 3s. Gd. • 
Mklusink and other Poem.s, fcp. 5s. 
Horacms’s Odes translated into Eng 
LT sn Verse, crown 8vo. Gs. 
SurPLKMENTAKY StORIE.S AND PoEJIf 
fcp. 3s. Gd, 
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Rural Sports, ^e. 


Enpyclopffidia of B.ural Sports ; 

a Complete Account, IlistoiictJ, Practical, 
and Descriptive, of Hunting, Sliooting, 
Fishing, lladng, &c. liy D. P, Bi.aine. 
With above COO ^V^oodciits (20 from Designs 
by John Leech). 8vo. 21n. 

The^Dead Shot, or Sportsman's Com- 
plete Guide ; a Treatiso on the Use of the 
Gun, Dog- breaking, Pigeon -shooting, &c. 
By Mauksuan. Fcp. -witii Plates, 5.-?. 

A Book on Angling: boing a Com- 
plete Treatise on the Art of Angling in 
every hranch, including full Illustrated 
Lists of Salmon Flics, By Fuancis Fkaxcis. 
S(‘con<l I'kiition, -with Portrait and 15 other 
Plates, plain and coloured. Post 8vo. 15.^. 

Wilcocks’s Sea- Fisherman: com- 
prising the Chief Methods of Hook and lane 
Fishing in the Britisli and other Seas, a 
glance at Nets, and remarks on Boats and 
Boating. See.oml l'i<lilioii, enlarged, with 
80 W'^oodeiiis. Post 8vo. 12.v. 6<i. 

The Fly- Fisher’s Entomology, 

By A 1 . 1 ' RED ItoNAEDS. Willi coloured 
Kepresentations of the Natural and Artifi- 
cijil Insoet. Sixth Kdil ion, with 20 coloured 
Plates. 8vo. 14 n. 

The Book of the Roach, By Grk- 

VI I. EE Fexneee, of ‘ The Field.’ Fcp. 8vo. 
price ‘Jn. Od. 

Blaine’s Veterinary Art : a Trcaiiso 
on the Anatomy, Physiohigy, and Cur.-itive 
Treatment of the Diseases of the Horse, 
Ne,at Cattle, and Sheep. Seventh Fklitioii, 
revised ami enlargt'd by C. Steel. 8vo. 
with Plates .and ^Voodeuts, 18s. 


Hoifses and Stables. By Colonel 
F, riTZWYaitA:n, XV. the King’s Hussars. 
Pp. 621; with 21 Plates of Illustrations, 
containing very numerous Figures en- 
graved on Wood. 8vo. 15 j;. 

Youatt on the Horse, Revised and 
enlarged by W. IV'atsox, M.Il.C.Y.S. 8vo. 
with numerous Woodcuts, 12s. 6d. 

Youatt on the Dog. (By Iho same Author.) 
8vo. with numorous Woodcuts, 6s. 

The Horse’s Foot, and how to keep 

it Sound. By W. Miles, Ksq. Ninth Edi- 
tion, with Illustrations. Imp. 8vo. 12s. Gcf. 

A Plain Treatise on Horse-shooing, By 
the same Author. Sixtli Edition, post 8vo. 
with lllustralions, 2 n. 6r/. 

Stables and Stable Fittings. By the same. 
Imp. 8 VO. with 18 Plates, 15.«. 

Remarks on Horses' Teeth, addressed to 
Purchasers. By I lie same. Post 8vo. Is. Crf. 

Bobbins’s Cavalry Catechism ; or, 

Instruelions on ( ’avalry I^xcrcisc and Field 
Movements, Brigade Movements, Out-post 
Duty, (Rivalry supporting Artillery, Artil- 
lery attached to Cavalry. 12mo. 5«. 

The Dog in Health and Disease. 

By Stonehenge. With 70 Wood En- 
gravings. New Edition. S(iuare crown 
8vo. 10s. Qd, 

The Greyhound. By tlie same Author. 
Revised Fklition, with 24 Portraits of Grey- 
hounds. Square crown 8vo. 10», Ctf. 

The Ox, his Diseases and their Treat- 
ment; with an Fssay on Parturition in the 
(W. By J. R. Doiisbx, M.li.C.V.S. Crown 
8vo. 'with Illustrations, 7s. 6t/. 


Commerce^ Navigation, 

"^T^ illements of Banking. By 

Henry Dunning Macleoi>, M.A. of Tri- 
nity (k)llege, Cambridge, and of the Inner 
Teuiple, Harris tcr-at-Law. Post 8vo. 

Nearly ready. 

1 

The. Law of Nations Considered 

' as Independent Political (Communities. By 
Sir Tr.weus Twiss, D.C.L. 2 voL. 8vo. 
SOjf. or separately, Paut I Feace, 12». 
Part 11. War, 18s. ' 


and Mercantile Affairs, 

The Theory and Practice of 

Banking. By Henry Dunning Macleod, 
M.A. Barrister-at-Law. Second Edition, 
entirely rcinodellcil. 2 vols. 8vo. 30?. 

M'CnllOCh’s Dictionary, Prac- 
tical, Theoretical, and Historic^, -of Com- 
merce imd Commercial Navigation. New 
Edition, revised throughout and corrected 
to the Present Time ; with a Biographical 
Notice of the Author. Edited by II. G. 
Keid, Secretary to Mr. M'CuUoch for many 
years. 8vo. price 63s. cloth. 
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Works of Utility and General Information. 


Modem Cookery for Private 

ramilies, reduced to a System of Kasy 
Practice in a Series of carefully-tested Re- 
ceipts. By Eli/a Acton. Newly revised 
and enlarged; witli 8 Plates, Figures, and 
150 Woodcut.s. Fcp. Gs. 

A Practical Treatise on Brewing ; 

with Formulae for Public Brewers, and In- 
structions for Private Families, By W. 
Black. Fifth Edition. 8vo. 10s. G</. 

Chess Openings. By F. W. TiOxoMAN, 

Balliol College, Oxford. Fcp. 8vo. 2s. Of/. 

The Cabinet Lawyer; a Popular 
Digest of the Laws of England, Civil, 
Criminal, and Constitutional. 25tli Edition ; 
with Supplements of the Acts of the l‘ar- 
liamcntary S'jssiouof 1870. Fcp. 10s. 6f/. 

The Philosophy of Health ; or, an 

Exposition of the Physiological and Sanitary 
Conditions conducive to Human Longevity 
and Happiness. By Soi Tinvoon Surnr, 
M.D. Ekventh Edition, revised and en- 
larged; with 113 Woodcut.?. 8vo. Ts.'Orf. 

Maunder’s Treasury of Know- 
ledge and Library of Reference : comprising 
an English Dictionary and Grammar, Uni- 
versal Ga/cttccr, Classical Dictionary, 
Chronology, Law Dictionary, Synop.si.s of : 
the Peerage, Useful Tablc.*^, Jcc. Fcp. 6s, 

Hints to Mothers on the Manage- ! 

ment of their Health during the Period of ' 
Pregnancy and in the Lving-in Room. By 
T. lii i.r., M.D. Fcp. 5s' 

The Maternal Management of 

Children in Health and Disease. By Thomas 
Bri.T,, M.D. Fcp, .5s, 


How to Nurse Sick Children; 

containing Directions which may be found 
of service to all who have charge of* the 
Young. By Charles West, M.D. Second 
Edition. Fcp. 8vo. Is. Gd. 

Notes on Hospitals. By Florence 

Niohtinoat.k. Third Edition, enlarged ; 
with 13 Plans. Post 4to. 18s. 

Pewtner’s Comprehensii?^ Speoi- 

licr; a Guide to the Practical Specilication 
of every kind of Building-Artiliccr’a Work: 
with Forms of Building Conditions and 
Agreements,. an Appendix, Foot-Notes, and 
index. Edited by W. Young . Architect. 
Crown 8 VO. 6s. 

Tidd Pratt’s Law relating to 

Benefit Building Societies; with Practical 
Observations on the Act and all the Cases 
decided thereon, also a Form of Rules and 
Forms of Mortgages. Fcp. 3s. Gd. 

Collieries and Colliers : a Handbook 
of the Law and Leading Cases relating 
thereto. By J. C. I'owi.Kn, of the Inner 
Temple, Barrister, Stipendiary Magistrate. 
Second Edition. Fcp. 8vo. T.-v. Ci/. 

Willich’s Popular Tables for A.s- 

certaining the Value of Lifehold, Lea.schold, 
and Church Proiicrty, Renewal Fines, &c. ; 
the Public Funds ; Annual Average Price 
and Interest on Consolsfrom 1731 to 1867 ; 
(Uiemical, Geographical, Astronomical, 
'i’rigonoinelrical Tables, itc. Post 8vo. IOn, 

Coulthart’s Decimal Interest 

Table.? at Twenty-four Diflerent Rates not 
e.xccediiig Five per Cent. Calculated for the 
use of Bankers. To which arc added Com- 
mission 'fables at One- eighth and One- 
fourth per Cent. 8vo. lo.'j. 


Periodical Publkaiiom, 


The Edinburgh Review, or Cri- 
tical Journal, publi.shcd Quarterly in Janu- 
fir}S April, July, and October. 8vo. price 
6s. c.Tch Number. 

Notes on Books : An Analysis of the 
Work.s published during each Quarter by 
Messrs. Lon<imans & Co. The object is to 
enable Bookbuyevs to obtain such informa- 
tion regarding the various works as is 
usually afforded by tables of contents and 
explanatory prefaces. 4 to. Quarterly. 
Gratis, 


Eraser’s Magazine. Edited by James 
Anthony Froudk, M.A. New Series, 
published on the 1st of each Montli.- 8vo. 
price 2s. Gd. each Number. 

The Alpine Journal : A Reooid of 

Moimtain Adventure and Scientific Obser- 
vation. By Members of the Alpine Club. 
Edited by Leslie Stephen, Published 
Quarterly, May 31, Aug. 31, Nov. 30, Feb. 

' 28. 8vo. price 1». Gd. each No. 
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Acton’s ..xutlcni Cookery 20 

Alcock’s Kcsidciice in J apan 10 

Allies on Formation of Christendom 11 

Allen’s Discourses of Chrysostom U 

Alpine Guido (The) 16 

Journal 20 

Altiiaus on Medical Electricity 10 

Aenold’s Manual of English Liter.aturR . . 0 

Aenott’s Elements of Physics 8 

■'Aruiidincs Cami 4‘. 18 

Autumn Holidays of a Country Parson .... G 
Atbe’s Treasury of Dihle Knowledge M 


E agon’s Essays by Whatelv 5 

Life and Letters, by SrEDDiNG . . 4 

— Works 0 

Bain’S Mental and Moral Scionco 7 

on the Emotions and Will 7 

—-on the Senses and lutelloct 7 

— — on tho Study of Character 7 

Ball’s Guide to Uk; Central Alps 16 

Guido to tho Western Alps 16 

Guido to tho Eastern Alps 16 

Baking’s Stair College Essays C 

Bayldon’s Rents and Tillages 16 

Beaten Tracks 16 

Becker’s Charicles and Gallus 17 

Benfey’s Sanskrit-English Dictionary .... C 

Bernard on British N outrality 1 

Berwick’s Forces of the Universe 8 

Black’s Treatise on Browing 20 

BLACKLEY’S Word-Gossip 7 

German-Eiiglisli Dictionary . . 6 

Blackib and Gosse’s Poems 18 

Blaine’s Bural Sports 19 

Veterinary Art 19 

Bourne on Sennv Propeller 18 

‘a Catechism of the Steam Engine. . 13 

Examples of Modem Engines . . 13 

V — Handbook of Steam Engine .... 13 
— — Treatise on the Steam Engine .... 13 

Improvements in the same 13 

Bowdler’s Family Shakspeare 18 

Bramley-Moore’s Six Sisters of the I'alley 17 
Beande's Dictionary of Science, Literature, 

aifdAj:t 10 

beat’s (C.) Education of the Feelings .... 7 

Philosophy of Necessity 7 

1 On Force 7 

Browne’s Exposition of the 33 Articles. ... 13 

Bru N el’s Life of Brunel 3 

Buckle’s History of Civilisation 2 

Bull’s Hints to Mothers..; 20 

Maternal Management of Children. . 20 

Bunsen’s God in History 3 

Memoirs 4 


Bunsen (E. De) on Ajjocryjdia 13 

— — ’s Keys of St. Peter 15 

Burke’s Vicissitudes of Families 4 

Burton’s Christian Church 3 

Vikram and the Vampire 17 

Cabinet Lawyer. 20 

Calvert’s Wife’s Manual 15 

Carr’s Sir R. Whittington 18 

Cates’s Biographical Dictionary 4 

Cats and Farlie’s Moral Emhlems 12 

Changed Aspects of Unchanged Truths .... 6 

Ciiesney’s Euphrates Expedition 17 

Indian Polity 2 

■ — WHt(‘rlo(> Campaign 2 

Ciiesney’s and Reeve’s Jlilitary Essnys . . 2 

Cm i d’s IMiysiological Essays 11 

Clioralo Book for England 11 

Clough’s Lives from Plutarcli 2 

COLENSO (Hisliop) on Pentateuch and Book 

of Joshua li 

Cotnmoni)laco I’liilosoidicr in Town and 

Country - 6 

CONINGTON’S Translation of Virgil’s ^’ncid IS 
Contanseau’s Two French Dictionaries . . 6 

Con yrea re and Howson’s L ife and Epistles 

of St. Paul 13 

CoorEii’s Surgical Dictionary 10 

Copland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine 1 1 

Cotton’s (Bishop) Life 3 

Co ULTHA UT’s Decimal Interest Tables .... 20 
Counsel and Comfort from a City Pulpit . . 6 

Cox’s (G.'W.) Aryan Mythology 3 

Talo of the Great Persia n War 2 

Tales of Ancient Grecco .... 17 

Cox’s (T.) Poems 18 

Cresy’s Encyclopaedia of Civil Eiiginc(*ring 13 

Critical Essays of a Country Parson 0 

Crookes on Beet-Root Sugar 13 

Gulley’s Handbook of Telegrapliy 12 

Cusack’s Student’s History of Ireland .... 2 


I)’AuBiGNf:’s History of tho Refomiation in 


• the time of Calvin 2 

Davidson’s Introduction to New Testament 14 

Dead Shot (The), by Marksman 10 

De la RiviPs Treatise on Electricity 8 

Denison’s Vice-Ucgal Life l 

De Tocquevillb’s Democracy in America . 2 

Disraeli’s TiOthair 17 

Novels and Tales 17 

Dobson on the Ox 19 

Dove’s Law of Storms 8 

Doyle’s Fairyland li 

Dyer’s City of Rome 2 
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Eab^lake’s Hints on Household Taste . . • . 12 

• - ' History of Oil l^nting 11 

— Life of Gibson 11 

Edinbu/gh Review 20 

Edmunds's Names of Places 7 

Elements of Botany 9 

Ellicott’S Commentary on Ephesians .... 14 

^ Lectures on Life of Christ .... 14 

Commentary on Galatians .... 14 

PastorahEpist. 1 1 

Philippians.&c. 14 

I M — Thcssalonians 14 
EwALD’fii^istory of Israel 14 


Faiebathn's Application of Cast and 

"Wrought Iron to Building 13 

Information for Engineers .... 12 

Treatise on Mills and M ilhvork 12 

Iron Shipbuilding 12 

Fabaday^s Life nnd Loite rs 4 

Fabbae’s Chaifters on Language 6 

Families of Speech 7 

Felein on Hosiery & I^ce Manufactures . . 13 

Fennel’s Book of the Roacli 19 

Ffoulzes’s Christendom’s Divisions ...... 15 

Fitzwygbam on Horses and Stables ...... 19 

Fobbes’s Earls of Grnnard 4 

Fowler’s Collieries and Colliers 20 

Fbancib’s Fishing Book 19 

Fbabee’s Magazine 20 

Frebhpield’b Travels in the Caucasus .... 1(5 

Fboude’b History of England 1 

Short Studies 7 


Ganox’b Elementary Physics 8 

CflANT (The) * 17* 

Gilbebx’b Cadorc 16 

and Cjiurcttill’s Dolomites .... 16 

Gibtin’b Hoilso I Live In 11 

Giedbtone’b Life of Wuitefiem) 3 

Goddabd'b Wonderful Stories 17 

Goldsmith’s Poems, Illustrated 18 

Gould’s Silver Store 7 

Gb AH AM’s Book About Words G . 

Grant’s Ethics of Aristotle 6 

Home Politics 2 

Graver Thoughts of a Country Parson ...... 6 

Gray’s Anatomy 11 

Gbkenuow on Bronchitis 10 

Gbove on Correlation of Physical Forces . . 9 

Gurney’s Cliapters of French History .... 2 

Gwilt’s Encyclopaedia of Architecture .... 12 


Hampden’s (Bishop) Memorials 3 

Hare on Election of Representatives 6 

Haetwig’s Harmonies of Nature 9 

Polar World 9 

■ Sea and its Living Wonders .... 9 

Tropical World 9 

Haughton’s Manual of Geology 9 

Hebsohkl’s Outlines of Astronomy — .... 8 

Hewitt on the Diseases of Women 10 

Hodgson’s Time and Space 7 

— Theory of Practice 7 


Holmes’s Surgicsd Treatment of Children . . 10 


Holmes’s System of Surgery ; . . , lo 

Hooker and Walker-Abnott’s British 

Flora 9 

* Horne’s Introduction to the Scriptures . , 14 

— Compendium of the Scriptures 14 

How we Spent the Summer 16 

Howitt’s Australian Discovery , 16 

Northern Heighi-s of London .... 16 

Rural Life of England 16 

— Visits to Remarkable Places .... 17 

Hudner’s Popo Sixtus S 

Hughes’s Manual of Geography 8 

Hume’s Essays a . . 7 

Treatise on Human Nature 7 


IiiNE’s History of Rome 2 

iNGSiow’s Poems 18 

Story of Doom 18 

Mopsa 18 


J ameson's Legends of Saints and Martyrs . . 12 • 

— — Legends of the Madonna 12 

Legends of the M onn Stic Orders 1 2 

= — Legends of tlie Saviour 12 

Johnston’s Geographical Dictionary 8 

J uxBS on Second Death 15 

on Types of Genesis 16 


Kalisch’s Commentary on the Bible 6 

Hebrew Grammar 6 

Keith on Destiny of the World 14 

Fiillilmept of Prophecy 14 

KmiL’s Metallurgy," hy Crookes and 

Rohrig 13 

Kirby and Spence’s Entomology 9 


Latham’s Englisli Dictionary 6 

River Plate 8 

Lawlor’s Pilgrimages in the Pyrenees .... 16 

Leckx’ 8 History of Euroix'an Morals 3 

Rationalism 3 

Leisure Hours in Town 6 

Lessons of Middle Ago 6 

IjEWEs’b Biograph ical History of Philoso])hy S 

Lewis’s Loiters 4 

Liddell and Scott’s Greck-English Lexicon 6 

— Abridged ditto - . . . 6 

Life of Man Symbolised ^ . . . . !£* 

Margaret M. Hallaliati 14 

Lindlet and Moore’s Treasury of Botany 9 

Lindsay’s Evidence for tho Papacy 14 

Longman’s Edward tho Third , , . . 2 

Lectures on History of England 2 

Chess Openings ^ 20 

Lord’s Prayer Illustrated ; . . . 11 

Loudon’s Encyclopaedia of Agriculture .... 13 

Gardening 13 

Plants 9 

Lowndes’s Engineer’s Handbook 12 

Lubbock’s O rigin.of Civilisation 9 

Lyra Eucharistica 16 

Gcrmanica 11, 16 | 

Messianica 15 
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pyra Myslica 15 

, iJACATjLAY’a (Lord) Essays 3 

f- History of England . . 1 

4 Lays of Ancient Rome 18 

Miscellaneous Writinga 7 

Speeclies 5 

w— — Works 1 

M acfabken’s Lectures on Harmony ...... 11 

MacIjEod’s Elements of Political Economy D 

— ^ Dictionary of Political Economy 5 

Elements of Hanking 19 

Theory and Practice of Hanking 19 

McCuLfiOCJi’s Dictionary of Commer(!0 .... 19 

Geographical Dictionary .... 8 

Maguibe’s Life of Father Mathew 4 

Pi us IX It 

Malkt's Overthrow of Germanic Confede- 
ration 2 

Manning's England and Cliristeiidoin .... 15 

Maecet on the Larynx 11 

Marshall's Physiology 11 

Marsh HAN’ s History of India 2 

Lifo of Havelock 4 

Martineau’s Endeavours after the Chris- 

*’ tiau Life 15 

M ASSINGBERD’S History of the Reformation 3 

M atiieson ‘3 England to Delhi 10 

Maunueh’s liiographical Treasury 4 

GoograT)hical Tn^asury 8 

Historical Treasury 8 

Scientific and Literary Treasury 1 0 

Treasury of K nowlcdgi * 20 

Treasury of Natural History . . 9 

May’s Cuustitutional History of England . . 1 

M elville’s Digby Grand 17 

1 General llounce 17 

Gladiators 17 

— - — ■ — — Good for Nothing 17 

Holmby House 17 

Interpreter 17 

Kate Coventry 17 

Queen’s IMarios 17 

MENnELS.<onN’s Letters 4 

Merivai.e’S Fall of the Roman Hcimblic . . 2 

Romans under the Empire 2 

Merriehh.d and EveUS’s Navigation .... 8 

SliLES on Horse’s Foot and Horse Shoeing. 19 

on Horses’ Teeth and Stables ...... 19 

Mill (J.) on the Mind 5 

Mill ( J. S.) on Liberty - • 4 

Subjection of Women 4 

on R«^prcscntative Government 4 

on Utilitarianism 4 

-'s Dissertations and Discussions 4 

r*-- *Piitical Economy 4 

pBfate Sys#(^ of Logic 5 

y Hamilton’s I’hilosophy 4 

J,' Inaugural Address at St. Andrew’s. 4 

^IiLLER’s Elements of Chemistry 10 

' tr Hymn Writers 15 

Mitchell’s Manual of Architecture ...... 12 

— Manual of Assaying 13 

Monsell's Beatitudes 16 

; His Presence not his Memory, . 15 

* Spiritual Songs ’ 15 

Moore’s Irish Melodics 18 

■ Lalla Rookh 18 

. Journal and Correspondence .... 3 

Poetical W orks 18 

(Dr. G.) Power of the Soul over 

the Sody 15 


Mobell’b Elements of Psychology 7 

MOEElL’a Mental Pliilosophy » 7 

MtliXER’s (Max) Chips from a German 

Workshop 7 

Lectures on the Science of Lan- 
guage 5 

' (K. O.) Literature of Ancient 

Greece 2 

Murchison on Liver Complaints 11 

Mure’s Language and Literature of Greece 2 


New Testament Illustrated with Wood En- 


gr.aviugs from the Gld Masters . . . s% 12 

Newman’s History of his Religious Opinions 4 
Nightingale’s Notes 011 Hospitals ...... 20 

Nilsson’s Scandinavia 9 

Northcote’s Sanctuary of the Madonna . , 14 

Nortitcott on Lathes and Turning 12 

Norton's City of London 16 

Notes on Books 20 


Odling’s Animal Chemistry 10 

Course of Practical Chemistry . . 10 
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